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Cookery  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea  and  of  Circe 
and  of  Helen  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  It  means  the 
knowledge  of  all  herbs  and  fruits  and  balms  and  spices,  and 
all  that  is  healing  and  sweet  in  the  fields  and  groves  and 
savory  in  meats.  It  means  carefulness  'and  inventiveness 
and  willingness  and  readiness  of  appliances.  It  means  the 
economy  of  your  grandmothers  and  the  science  of  the  modern 
chemist;  it  means  much  testing  and  no  wasting;  it  means 
English  thoroughness  and  French  art  and  Arabian  hospi- 
tality;  andf  in  fine,  it  means  that  you  are  to  be  perfectly  and 
always  ladies  —  loaf  givers.  —  Ruskin. 


PEE  FACE. 


"But  for  life  the  universe  were  nothing;  and  all 
that  has  life  requires  nourishment" 

With  the  progress  of  knowledge  the  needs  of  the 
human  body  have  not  been  forgotten.  During-the  last 
decade  much  time  has  been  given  by  scientists  to  the 
study  of  foods  and  their  dietetic  value,  and  it  is  a 
subject  which  rightfully  should  demand  much  con- 
sideration from  all.  I  certainly  feel  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
diet  will  be  an  essential  part  of  one's  education.  Then 
mankind  will  eat  to  live,  will  be  able  to  do  better 
mental  and  physical  work,  and  disease  will  be  less 
frequent. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  educators,  pupils,  and 
friends,  I  have  been  urged  to  prepare  this  book,  and  I 
trust  it  may  be  a  help  to  many  who  need  its  aid.  It 
is  my  wish  that  it  may  not  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 
compilation  of  tried  and  tested  recipes,  but  that  it  may 
awaken  an  interest  through  its  condensed  scientific 
knowledge  which  will  lead  to  deeper  thought  and 
broader  study  of  what  to  eat 

F.  M.  F. 
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CHAFfER  I. 


POOD. 


T^OOD  is  anything  which  nourishes  the  body.  Thirteen 
-*-  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body ; 
oxygen,  62J%;  carbon,  21i%;  hydrogen,  10%;  nitrogen, 
3%  ;  calcium,  phosphorus,  potassium,  sulphur,  chlorine, 
sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  fluorine  the  remaining  3%. 
Others  are  found  occasionally,  but,  as  their  uses  are  un- 
known, will  not  be  considered. 

Food  is  necessary  for  growth,  repair,  and  energy ;  there- 
fore the  elements  composing  the  body  must  be  found  in 
the  food.  The  thirteen  elements  named  are  formed  into 
chemical  compounds  by  the  vegetable  and  jnimal  king- 
doms to  support  the  highest  order  of  being,  man.  All 
food  must  undergo  chemical  change  after  being  taken  into 
the  body,  before  it  can  be  utilized  by  the  body ;  this  is 
the  office  of  the  digestive  system. 

Food  is  classified  as  follows :  — 


1^- 

(3. 


Proteid  (nitrogenous  or  albuminous). 
I.   Organic      -^  2.  Carbohydrates  (sugar  and  starch). 
Fats  and  oils. 

TT     T  ^««  *..^    (  !•  Mineral  matter. 
11.   Inorganic    ■{  ^    „^  ^ 

i  2.  Water. 
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The  chief  office  of  proteids  is  to  build  and  repair  tissues. 
They  can  furnish  energy,  but  at  greater  cost  than  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  and  oils.  They  contain  nitrogen,  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  sulj^hur  or  phosphorus,  and  include 
all  forms  of  animal  foods  (excepting  fats  and  glycogen) 
and  some  vegetable  foo<is.  Examples :  milk,  cheese,  eggs, 
meat,  fish,  cereals,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils.  The  princi- 
pal constituent  of  proteid  food  is  albumen.  Albumen 
as  found  in  food  takes  different  names,  but  has  the  same 
clwmical  composition  ;  as,  albumen  in  eggs^Jibrhi  in  meat, 
casein  in  milk  and  cheese,  vegetable  casein  or  legume n  in 
peas,  beans,  and  lentils ;  and  gluten  in  wheat.  To  this 
same  class  belongs  gelatine. 

The  chief  office  of  the  carbohydrates  is  to  furnish 
energy  and  maintain  heat.  They  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  include  foods  containing  starch  and  sugar. 
Examples:  vegeta])les,  fruits,  cereals,  sugars,  and  guuis. 

The  chief  office  of  fats  and  oils  is  to  store  energy  and 
heat  to  be  used  as  needed,  and  constitute  the  adipose 
tissues  of  the  body.  Examples ;  butter,  cream,  fat  of 
meat,  fish,  cereals,  nuts,  and  the  berry  of  the  olive-tree. 

The  chief  office  of  mineral  matter  is  to  furnish  tbe 
necessary  salts  which  are  found  in  all  animal  and  vege- 
table foods.  Examples  :  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  ; 
carbonates,  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  sodium,  ix)tas- 
sium,  and  magnesium;  l)osides  calcium  phosphates  and 
iron. 

AVater  constitutes  about  two-thirds  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  is  in  all  tissues  and  fluids ;  therefore  its  abun- 
dant use  is  necessary.  One  of  the  greatest  errors  in  diet 
is  neglect  to  take  enough  water ;  while  it  is  found  in  all 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  the  amount  is  insufficient. 

CORRECT  PROPORTIONS  OP  POOD. 

Age,  sex,  occupation,  climate,  and  season  must  deter- 
mine the  diet  of  a  person  in  normal  condition. 

Liquid  food  (milk  or  milk  in  i)reparation  with  the  vari- 
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OU8  prepared  foods  on  the  market)  should  constitute  the 
diet  of  a  child  for  the  first  eighteen  mouths.  After  the 
teeth  appear,  by  which  time  fennents  have  been  developed 
for  the  digestion  of  starchy  foods,  entire  wheat  bread, 
baked  potatoes,  cereals,  meat  broths,  and  occasionally 
boiled  eggs  may  be  given.  If  mothers  would  use  Dr. 
Johnson's  Educators  in  -place  of  the  various  sweet  crack- 
ers, children  woukl  be  as  well  pleased  and  better  nour- 
ished; with  a  glass  of  milk  they  form  a  supper  suited  to 
the  needs  of  little  ones,  and  experience  has  shown  chil- 
<lren  seldom  tire  of  them.  The  diet  should  be  gradually 
increased  by  the  addition  of  cooked  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  simple  desserts;  the  third  or  fourth  year  fish  and 
meat  may  be  introduced,  if  given  sparingly.  Always 
avoid  salted  meats,  coarse  vegetables  (l)eets,  carrots,  and 
turnips),  cheese,  fried  food,  pastry,  rich  desserts,  con- 
fections, condiments,  tea,  coffee,  and  iced  water.  For 
school  children  the  diet  shonld  be  varied  and  abundant, 
constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  a  period  of  great 
mental  and  physical  growth.  Where  children  have  broken 
down,  supposedly  from  over-work,  the  cause  has  often 
l)een  traced  to  impoverished  diet.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  digestive  processes  go  on  so  rapidly  that  the 
stomach  is  soon  emptied.  Thanks  to  the  institutor  of 
the  school  luncheon-counter! 

The  daily  average  ration  of  an  adult  requires 

3)^  oz.  proteid.  10  oz.  starch. 

3  oz.  fat.  1  oz.  salt. 

5  pints  water. 

About  one- third  of  the  water  is  taken  in  our  food,  the 
remainder  as  a  beverage.  To  keep  in  health  and  do  the 
best  mental  and  physical  work,  authorities  agree  that 
a  mixed  diet  is  suited  for  temperate  climates,  although 
sound  arguments  appear  from  the  vegetarian.  Women, 
even  though  they  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  men,  as 
a  rule  require  less  food.  Brain  workers  should  take  their 
proteid  in  a  form  easily  digested.     In  consideration  of  this 
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fact,  fish  and  eggs  form  desirable  substitutes  for  meat. 
The  working  man  needs  quantity  as  well  as  quality,  that 
the  stomach  may  have  something  to  act  upon.  Corned 
beef,  cabbage,  brown-bread,  and  pastry  will  not  overtax 
his  digestion.  In  old  age  the  digestive  organs  lessen  in 
activity,  and  diet  should  be  almost  as  simple  as  that  of 
a  child,  increasing  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  and 
decreasing  the  amount  of  proteids  and  fat. 

WATER  (HjO). 

Water  is  a  transparent,  odorless,  tasteless  liquid.  It  is 
derived  from  five  sources, —  rains,  rivers,  surface-water 
or  shallow  wells,  deep  wells,  and  springs.  Water  is  never 
found  pure  in  nature ;  it  is  nearly  pure  when  gathered  in 
an  open  field,  after  a  heavy  rainfall,  or  from  springs. 
For.  town  and  city  supply,  surface-water  is  furnished  by 
some  adjacent  pond  or  lake.  Samples  of  such  water  are 
carefully  and  frequently  analyzed,  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
not  polluted  with  disease  germs. 

The  hardness  of  water  depends  upon  the  amount  of  salts 
of  lime  and  magnesia  which  it  contains.  Soft  water  is  free 
from  objection  a]  )le  salts,  and  is  preferable  for  household 
purposes.  Hard  water  may  be  softened  by  boiling,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(NallCOa). 

Water  freezes  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.,  boils  at 
212°  F. ;  when  bubbles  appear  on  the  surface  and  burst, 
the  boiling-point  is  reached.  In  high  altitudes  water  boils 
at  a  lower  temperature.  From  32°  to  65°  F.  water  is 
termed  cold;  from  6o°  to  92°  F.  tepid;  92°  to  100°  F. 
warm ;  over  that  temperature,  hot.  Boiled  water  is  freed 
from  all  organic  impurities,  and  salts  of  lime  are  precipi- 
tated ;  it  does  not  ferment,  and  is  a  valual)le  antiseptic. 
Hot  water  is  more  stimulating  than  cold,  and  is  of  use 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  while  at  a  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  95°  F.  it  is  used  as  an  emetic;  90°  F.  being 
the  most  favorable  temperature. 
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Distilled  water  is  chemically  pure  and  is  always  used 
for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  flat  and  insipid  to  the  taste, 
having  been  deprived  of  its  atmospheric  gases. 

There  are  many  chained,  carbonized,  and  mineral  spring 
waters  bottled  and  put  on  the  market;  many  of  these 
are  used  as  agreeable  table  beverages.  Examples :  Soda 
water,  ApoUinaris,  Poland,  Seltzer,  and  Vichy.  Some 
contain  minerals  of  medicinal  value.  Examples:  Lithia, 
saline,  and  sulphur  waters. 

SALTS. 

Of  all  salts  found  in  the  body,  the  most  abundant 
and  valuable  is  sodium  chloride  (NaCl),  common  salt; 
it  exists  in  all  tissues,  secretions,  and  fluids  of  the 
body,  with  exception  of  enamel  of  the  teeth.  The 
amount  found  in  food  is  not  always  sufldcient ;  therefore 
salt  is  used  as  a  condiment.  It  assists  digestion,  inas- 
much as  it  furnishes  chlorine  for  hydrochloric  acid  found 
in  gastric  juice. 

Common  salt  is  obtained  from  evaporation  of  spring 
and  sea  water,  also  from  mines.  Our  supply  of  salt  ob- 
tained by  evaporation  comes  chiefly  from  Michigan  and 
New  York;  mined  salt  from  Louisiana  and  Kansas. 

Salt  is  a  great  preservative ;  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
in  salting  meat  and  flsh. 

Other  salts  —  lime,  phosphorus,  magnesia,  potash,  sul- 
phur, and  iron  —  are  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  from 
food  we  eat  and  water  we  drink.  In  young  children, 
perfect  formation  of  bones  and  teeth  depends  upon  phos- 
phorus and  lime  taken  into  the  system ;  these  are  found 
in  meat  and  fish,  but  abound  in  cereals. 

STARCH    (CeHioOB). 

Starch  is  a  white,  glistening  powder ;  it  is  largely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found 
most  abundantly  in  cereals  and  potatoes.  Being  a  force- 
producer  and  heat-giver,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  foods.  Alone  it  cannot  sustain  life,  but  must  be 
taken  in  combination  with  foods  which  build  and  repair 
tissues. 

Test  for  Starch.  A  weak  solution  of  iodine  added  to 
cold  cooked  starch  gives  an  intense  blue  color. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  almost  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  Cold  water  separates  starch-grains,  boil- 
ing water  causes  them  to  swell  and  burst,  thus  forming  a 
paste. 

Starch  subjected  to  heat  is  changed  to  dextrine 
(CeHioOfi),  British  gum.  Dextrine  subjected  to  heat  plus 
an  acid  or  a  ferment  is  changed  to  dextrose  (CgHiaOe). 
Dextrose  occurs  in  ripe  fruit,  honey,  sweet  wine,  and  as 
a  manufactured  product.  When  grain  is  allowed  to  ger- 
minate for  malting  purposes,  starch  is  changed  to  dex- 
trine and  dextrose.  In  fermentation,  dextrose  is  change<l 
to  alcohol  (C2U5HO)  and  carbon-dioxide  (CO2).  Ex- 
amples :  Bread-making,  vinegar,  and  distilled  liquors. 

Glycogen,  animal  starch,  is  found  in  many  animal  tis- 
sues and  in  some  fungi.  Examples  :  In  liver  of  meat  and 
oysters. 

Raw  starch  is  not  digestible ;  consequently  all  foods 
containing  starch  should  be  subjected  to  boiling  water, 
and  thoroughly  cooked.  Starch  is  manufactured  from 
wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes.  Corn-starch  is  manufactured 
from  Indian  corn.  Arrowroot,  the  purest  form  of  starch, 
is  obtained  from  two  or  three  species  of  the  Maranta 
l)lant,  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical 
countries.  Bermuda  arrowroot  is  most  highly  esteemed. 
Tapioca  is  starch  obtained  from  tul  serous  roots  of  the 
bitter  cassava,  native  of  South  America.  Sago  is  starch 
obtained  from  sago  palms,  native  of  India. 

SUGAR   (CiJI^oOn). 

Sugar  is  a  crystalline  substance,  differing  from  starch 
by  its  sweet  taste  and  solubility  in  cold  water.     As  food. 
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its  uses  are  the  same  as  starch ;  all  starch  must  be  con- 
verted iuto  sugar  before  it  can  be  assimilated. 

The  principal  kinds  of  sugar  are :  Cane  sugar  or  sucrose^ 
grape  sugar  or  glucose  (CelliaOe),  milk  sugar  or  lactose 
(CijHaaOn),  and  fruit  sugar  or  levulose  (CalliaOc). 

Cane  sugar  is  obtained  from  sugar  cane  beets,  and  the 
palm  and  sugar-maple  trees.  Sugar  cane  is  a  grass  sup- 
posed to  be  native  to  Southern  Asia,  but  now  grown 
throughout  the  tropics,  a  large  amount  coming  from  Cuba 
and  Louisiana;  it  is  the  commonest  and  sweetest  of  all, 
and  in  all  cases  the  manufacture  is  essentially  the  same. 
The  products  of  manufacture  are  :  Molasses,  syrup,  brown 
sugar,  loaf,  cut,  granulated,  powdered,  and  confectioners* 
sugar.  Brown  sugar  is  cheapest,  but  is  not  so  pure  or 
sweet  as  white  grades;  powdered  and  confectioners' 
sugars  are  tine  grades,  pulverized,  and,  although  seeming 
less  sweet  to  the  taste,  are  equally  pure.  Confectioners* 
sugar  when  applied  to  the  tongue  will  dissolve  at  once ; 
powdered  sugar  is  a  little  granular. 

Cane  sugar  when  added  to  fruits,  and  allowed  to  cook 
for  some  time,  changes  to  grape  sugar,  losing  one-third 
of  its  sweetness ;  therefore  the  reason  for  adding  it  when 
fruit  is  nearly  ccoked.  Cane  sugar  is  of  great  preserva- 
tive value,  hence  its  use  in  preserving  fruits  and  milk ; 
also,  for  the  preparation  of  syrups. 

Three  changes  take  place  in  the  cooking  of  sugar: 
First,  barley  sugar;  second,  caramel;  third,  carbon. 

Grape  sugar  is  found  in  honey  and  all  sweet  fruits.  It 
appears  on  the  outside  of  dried  fruits  such  as  raisins, 
dates,  etc.,  and  is  only  two- thirds  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar. 
As  a  manufactured  product  it  is  obtained  from  the  starcii 
of  corn. 

Milk  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  milk  of  mammalia,  but 
unlike  cane  sugar  does  not  ferment. 

Fruit  sugar  is  obtained  from  sweet  fruits,  and  is  sold  as 
diabetin^  is  sweeter  than  cane  sugar,  and  is  principally  used 
by  diabetic  patients. 
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GUM,  PEGTOSE  AND  CELLULOSE. 

These  compounds  found  in  food  are  closely  allied  to 
the  carbohydrates,  but  are  neither  starchy,  saccharine, 
nor  oily.  Gum  exists  in  the  juices  of  almost  all  plants, 
coming  from  the  stems,  branches,  and  fruits.  Examples : 
Gum  arable,  gum  tragacanth,  and  mucilage.  Pectose 
exists  in  the  fleshy  pulp  of  unripe  fruit ;  during  the  pro- 
cess of  ripening  it  changes  to  pectin ;  by  cooking,  pectin 
is  changed  to  pectosic  acid,  and  by  longer  cooking  to 
pectic  acid.  Pectosic  acid  is  jelly-like  when  cold;  pectic 
acid  is  jelly-like  when  hot  or  cold.  Cellulose  constitutes 
the  cell- walls  of  vegetable  life ;  in  very  young  vegetables 
it  is  possible  that  it  can  be  acted  upon  by  the  digestive 
ferments;  in  older  vegetables  it  becomes  woody  and 
completely  indigestible. 

FATS  AND  OILS. 

Fats  and  oils  are  found  in  both  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom.  Fats  are  solid ;  oils  are  liquid ;  they  may 
be  converted  into  a  liquid  state  by  application  of  heat ; 
they  contain  three  substances,  stearin  (solid),  olein 
(liquid),  palviitin  (semi-solid).  Suet  is  an  example  where 
stearin  is  found  in  excess ;  lard  where  olein  is  in  excess,  and 
butter  where  palmitin  is  in  excess.  Margarin  is  a  mixture 
of  stearin  and  palmitin.  The  fatty  acids  are  fonned  of 
stearin,  olein,  and  palmitin,  with  glycerine  as  the  base. 
Examples:  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acid.  Butyric 
acid  is  acid  found  in  butter.  These  are  not  sour  to  the 
taste,  but  arc  called  acids  on  account  of  their  chemical 
composition. 

Among  animal  fats  cream  and  butter  are  of  first  impor- 
tance as  foods,  on  account  of  their  easy  assimilation. 
Other  examples  are  :  The  fat  of  meats,  bone-marrow,  suet 
(the  best  foun,d  around  the  loin  and  kidneys  of  the  beef 
creature),  lard,  cottolene,  coto-suet,  cocoanut  butter,  but- 
terine  and  oleomargarine.      The  principal  animal  oils  are 
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cod  liver  oil  and  oil  found  in  the  yolk  of  egg;  principal 
vegetable  oils  are  olive,  cotton-seed,  poppy,  and  cocoanut 
oil,  and  oils  obtained  from  various  nuts. 

Oils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  essential  and  Jioced.  Es- 
sential oils  are  volatile  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  Examples : 
Clove,  rose,  nutmeg,  and  violet.  Fixed  oils  are  non-vola- 
tile and  soluble  in  ether,  oil  or  turpentine.  Examples  : 
Oil  of  nuts,  corn-meal,  mustard,  and  glycerine. 

Fats  may  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  as  con- 
sidered in  cookery  they  have  no  boiling-point.  When 
appearing  to  boil,  it  is  evident  water  has  been  added,  and 
the  temperature  lowered  to  that  of  boiling  water,  212^  F. 

MILK. 

COMPOSITION. 

Proteid,  8.1%.  Mineral  matter,  .7%. 

Fat,  4%.  Water,  87%. 

Lactose,  4.9%. 

Boston  Chemist. 

The  value  of  milk  as  a  food  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  it  constitutes  the  natural  food  of  all  young  mam- 
malia during  the  period  of  their  most  rapid  growth. 
There  is  some  danger,  however,  of  overestimating  its 
value  in  the  dietary  of  adults,  as  solid  food  is  essential, 
and  liquid  taken  should  act  as  a  stimulant  and  a  solvent 
ratlier  than  as  a  nutrient.  One  obtains  the  greatest 
benefit  from  milk  when  taken  alone  at  regular  inter- 
vals between  meals,  or  before  retiring,  and  sipped, 
rather  than  drunk.  Hot  milk  is  often  given  to  produce 
sleep. 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  the 
globules  of  fat,  which  have  been  held  in  suspension 
throughout  the  liquid,  rise  to  the  top  in  the  form  of 
cream;  this  is  due  to  their  lower  specific  gravity. 

The  diflPerence  in  quality  of  milk  depends  chiefly  on  the 
quantity  of  fat  therein  :  casein,  lactose,  and  mineral  mat- 
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ter  being  nearly  constant,  water  varying  but  little  unless 
milk  is  adulterated. 

"Why  Milk  Sours.  A  germ  found  floating  in  the  air 
attacks  a  portion  of  the  lactose  in  the  milk,  converting  it 
into  lactic  acid;  this,  in  turn,  acts  upon  the  casein  (pro- 
teid)  and  precipitates  it,  pnxlucing  what  is  known  as 
curd  and  tchet/.  AVhey  contains  water,  salts,  and  some 
sugar. 

Milk  is  presers'ed  by  sterilization,  pasteurisation,  and 
evaporation.  Fresh  condensed  mflk^  a  form  of  evajx)- 
rized  milk,  is  sold  in  bulk,  and  is  ])referred  by  many  to 
serve  with  coffee.  Various  brands  of  condensed  milk  and 
cream  are  on  the  market  in  tin  cans,  hermetically  sealed. 
Exam[)les:  Xestle's  Swiss  Condensed  Milk,  Eagle  Con- 
densed Milk,  Daisy  Condensed  Milk,  Highland  Evapo- 
rated Cream,  Borden's  Peerless  Evaporated  Cream. 
Malted  milk  —  evaporized  milk  in  combination  with  ex- 
tracts of  malted  barley  and  wheat  —  is  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent ;  it  is  sold  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Thin,  or  straw])erry,  and  thick  cream  may  l)e  obtained 
from  almost  all  creameries.  Devonshire,  or  clotted  cream, 
is  cream  which  has  been  removed  from  milk  allowed  to 
heat  slowly  to  a  temperature  of  about  150°  F. 

In  feedin<i:  infants  with  milk,  avoid  all  danger  of  infec- 
tious germs  by  sterilization.  By  this  process  milk  can  l)e 
kej)t  for  many  days,  and  transported  if  necessary.  To 
prevent  acidity  of  the  stomach,  add  from  one  to  tw'o  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  lime  water  to  each  half  pint  of  milk.  Lime 
water  may  be  bougiit  at  any  druggist's,  or  easily  prepared 
at  liouie. 

Lime  Water.  Pour  two  (jiiarts  boiling  water  over  an 
inch  cube  unslacked  lime;  stir  thoroughly  and  stand  over 
night;  in  the  morning  pour  off  the  liquid  that  is  clear,  and 
bottle  for  use.     Keep  in  a  cool  place. 
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MILK  FOR  THE  SICK. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  typiioid  fever  and 
diphtheria,  milk  should  constitute  the  diet  in  early  stages 
of  either  disease.  In  cases  where  it  cannot  be  taken 
alone,  it  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  soda,  seltzer, 
ApolUnaris,  or  Vichy  water,  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  at  fretjuent,  regular 
intervals. 

In  cases  of  extreme  weakness  peptonized  milk  is  often 
used  which  is  partially  pre-digested.  Koumias  (fer- 
mented milk),  wliich  can  be  easily  prepared  at  home, 
is  much  used  in  fevers  and  gastric  troubles. 

Where  a  larger  amount  of  nutriment  is  required,  nlbu- 
meiiized  milk  is  valuable. 

Good  reports  come  from  the  use  of  modijied  milK\  pre- 
pared at  the  Walker-(4ordon  Laboratory,  Boston,  and 
from  a  similar  laboratory  in  Philadelphia.  Modified  milk 
is  put  up  by  physicians'  prescriptions;  the  milk  is  sep- 
arated into  its  parts,  and  recombined  in  different  propor- 
tions to  better  suit  the  needs  of  individual  cases.  The 
milk  is  always  sterilized  before  it  leaves  the  laboratory. 

BUTTER. 

COMPOSITION. 

Fat,  93% .  Mineral  matter,  M% . 

Water,  5.34 % .  Casein,  .71  %  . 

Pratt  Institute, 

Butter  of  commerce  is  made  from  cream  of  cow's  milk. 
The  quality  depends  upon  the  breed  of  cow,  manner  of, 
and  care  in  feeding.  Milk  from  Jersey  and  (Uiernsey 
cows  yields  the  largest  amount  of  butter. 

Butter  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  well  covered, 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  become  rancid;  this  is  due  to  the 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  milk,  acting  as  a  ferment, 
setting  free  the  fatty  acids.     First-quality  butter  should 
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be  usecl ;  this  does  not  include  pat  butter  or  fancy  grades. 
Poor  butter  has  not  been  as  thoroughly  worked  during 
manufacture,  consequently  more  casein  remains;  there- 
fore it  is  more  apt  to  become  rancid.  Fresh  butter  spoils 
quickly ;  salt  acts  as  a  presei^vative.  Butter  which  has 
become  rancid  by  too  long  keeping  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  melting,  heating,  and  quickly  chilling  with  ice- 
water.  The  butter  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  may  be  easily 
removed. 

Where  butter  cannot  be  affoixled,  there  are  several 
products  on  the  market  which  have  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  butter,  and  are  equally  wholesome.  Ex- 
amples:  Butterine  and  oleomargarine. 

Buttermilk  is  liquid  remaining  after  butter  "has  come." 
When  taken  fresh,  it  makes  a  wholesome  beverage. 

CHEESE. 

COMPOSITION. 

Proteid,  31.2:5%.  Water,  30.17%. 

Fat,  34.39  % .  Mineral  matter,  4.31  % . 

Cheese  is  the  solid  part  of  sweet  milk  obtained  by  heat- 
ing milk  and  coagulating  it  by  means  of  rennet  or  an  acid. 
Rennet  is  an  infusion  made  from  prepared  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf.  The  curd  is 
salted  and  subjected  to  pressure.  Cheese  is  made  from 
skim  milk,  milk  plus  cream,  or  cream.  Cheese  is  kept 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  kind, 
that  fermentation  or  decomposition  may  take  place. 
This  is  called  ripening.  Some  cream  cheeses  are  not 
allowed  to  ripen.  Milk  from  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows 
yields  the  largest  amount  of  cheese. 

Cheese  is  very  valuable  food ;  being  rich  in  proteid,  it 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  meat.  A  pound  of  cheese 
is  equal  in  proteid  to  two  pounds  of  beef.  Cheese  in  the 
raw  state  is  difficult  of  digestion.  This  is  somewhat  over- 
come by  cooking  and  adding  a  small  amount  of  bicar- 
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bonate  of  soda.  A  small  piece  of  rich  cheese  is  often 
eaten  to  assist  digestion. 

The  various  brands  of  cheese  take  their  names  from 
the  places  where  made.  Many  foreign  ones  are  now  well 
imitated  in  this  country.  The  favorite  kinds  of  skim-milk 
cheese  are:  Edam,  Gruyere,  and  Parmesan.  Parmesan 
is  very  hard  and  used  principally  for  grating.  The 
holes  in  Gruyere  are  due  to  aeration. 

The  favorite  kinds  of  milk  cheese  are:  Gloucester, 
Cheshire,  Cheddar,  and  Gorgonzola;  Milk  and  cream 
cheese:  Stilton  and  Double  Gloucester;  Cream  cheese: 
Brie,  Neufch^tel,  and  Camembert. 

FRUITS. 

The  varieties  of  fruits  consumed  are  numerous,  and 
their  uses  important.  They  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their 
sugar,  acids,  and  salts,  and  are  cooling,  refreshing,  and 
stimulating.  They  act  as  a  tonic,  and  assist  in  purifying 
the  blood.  Many  contain  a  jelly-like  substance,  called 
pectin,  and  several  contain  starch,  which  daring  the 
ripening  process  is  converted  into  glucose.  Bananas, 
dates,  figs,  prunes,  and  grapes,  owing  to  their  large 
amount  of  sugar  and  small  amount  of  water,  are  the  most 
nutritious.  Melons,  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapes  contain 
the  largest  amount  of  water.  Apples,  lemons,  and  oranges 
are  valuable  for  their  potash  salts,  and  oranges  and 
lemons  especially  valuable  for  their  citric  acid.  It  is  of 
importance  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  exclude  much 
sugar  from  their  dietary,  to  know  that  plums,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  raspberries  have  less  sugar  than  other  fruits ; 
apples,  sweet  cherries,  grapes,  and  pears  contain  the 
lai^est  amount.  Apples  are  obtainable  nearly  all  the 
year,  and  on  account  of  their  variety,  cheapness,  and 
abundance  are  termed  queen  of  fruits. 

Thoroughly  ripe  fruits  should  be  freely  indulged  in,  and 
to  many  are  more  acceptable  than  desserts  prepared  in 
the  kitchen.     If  possible,  fruits  should  always  appear  on 
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the  breakfast-table.  In  cases  where  uncooked  fruit  can- 
not be  freely  eaten,  many  kinds  may  be  cooked  and  prove 
valuable.  Never  eat  unripe  fruit,  or  that  which  is  begiu- 
ning  to  decay.  Fruits  should  be  wiped  or  rinsed  before 
serving. 

VEGETABLE  ACIDS.  AND   WHERE   POUND. 
The  principal  vegetable  acids  are : 

I.  Acetic  (IIC2II3O2) ,  found  in  wine  and  vinegar. 

II.  Tartaric  (II0C4H4O6),  found  in  grapes,  pineapples, 
and  tamarinds. 

III.  Malic,  much  like  tartaric,  found  in  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  apricots,  gooseberries,  and  currants. 

IV.  Citric  (HsCoIIgOt),  found  in  lemons,  oranges,  limes, 
and  citron. 

V.  Oxalic  (H2C0O4),  found  in  rhubarb  and  sorrel. 

To  these  may  be  added  tannic  acid,  obtained  from  gall 
nuts.  Some  fruits  contain  two  or  more  acids.  Malic  and 
citric  are  found  in  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
and  cherries ;  malic,  citric,  and  oxalic  in  cranberries. 

CONDIMENTS. 

Condiments  are  not  classed  among  foods,  but  are 
known  as  food  adjuncts.  They  are  used  to  stimulate  the 
appetite  by  adding  flavor  to  food.  Among  the  moiit  im- 
])ortant  are  salt,  spices,  and  various  flavorings.  Salt, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  called  a  food,  being 
necessary  to  life. 

Black  pepper  is  ground  peppercorns.  Peppercorns 
are  the  dried  ])erries  of  Piper  nigrum,  grown  in  the  West 
Indies,  Sumatra,  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

White  pepper  is  made  from  tiie  same  berry,  the  outer 
husk  being  removed  before  grinding.  It  is  less  irritating 
than  black  pepper  to  the  coating  of  the  stomach. 
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Cayenne  pepper  is  the  powdered  pod  of  capsicum  grown 
oil  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  in  Zanzibar. 

Mustard  is  the  ground  seed  of  two  species  of  the  Bras- 
siea.  Brassica  alba  yields  white  mustard  seeds ;  Brassica 
nigra,  black  mustard  seeds.  Both  species  are  grown  in 
Europe  and  America. 

Ginger  is  pulverized  dried  root  of  Zanzibar  officinale, 
grown  in  Jamaica,  China,  and  India.  Commercially  speak- 
ing, there  are  three  grades,  — Jamaica,  best  and  strongest; 
Cochin,  and  African. 

Cinnamon  is  ground  inner  bark  of  Chinamomum  zey- 
lanicum,  principally  grown  in  Ceylon.  The  cinnamon  of 
commerce  (cassia)  is  powdered  bark  of  different  species 
of  the  same  shrub,  which  is  principally  grown  in  China, 
and  ealleil  Chinese  cinnamon.  It  is  cheaper  than  true 
cinnamon. 

Clove  is  ground  flower  buds  of  Caryophyllus  aromaticus, 
native  to  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  but  now  grown 
principally  in  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Pimento  (commonly  called  allspice)  is  ground  fruit  of 
the  Eugenia  piinenta,  grown  in  Jamaica  and  the  AN'est 
Indies. 

Nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  Myristica 
fragrans,  grown  in  Banda  Islands. 

Mace.  The  fibrous  network  which  envelops  the  nut- 
meg seed  constitutes  the  mace  of  commerce. 

Vinegar  is  maxle  from  apple  cider,  malt,  and  wine,  and 
is  the  product  of  fermentation.  It  is  a  great  preservative ; 
hence  its  use  in  the  making  of  pickles,  sauces,  and  other 
condiments.  The  amount  of  acetic  acid  in  vinegar  varies 
from  two  to  seven  per  cent. 

Capers  are  flower  buds  of  Capparis  spinosa,  grown  in 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  pre- 
served in  vinegar,  and  bottled  for  importation. 

Horse-radiBh  is  root  of  Cochliaria  armoracia,  —  a  plant 
native  to  Europe,  but  now  grown  in  our  own  country.  It 
is  generally  grated,  mixed  witii  vinegar,  and  l)ottled. 
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FLAVORINO  EXTRACTS. 

Many  flavoring  extracts  are  on  the  market.  Examples : 
Almond,  vanilla,  lemon,  orange,  peach,  and  rose.  These 
are  made  from  the  flower,  fruit,  or  seed  from  which  they 
are  named.  Strawberry,  pineapple,  and  banana  extracts 
are  manufactured  from  chemicals. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

COOKERY. 

/^OOKERY  is  the  art  of  preparing  food  for  the  nourish- 
^^     ment  of  the  body. 

Prehistoric  man  may  have  lived  on  uncooked  f(X)d8, 
but  there  are  no  savage  races  to-day  who  do  not  practice 
cookery  in  some  way,  however  crude.  Progress  in  civili- 
zation has  been  accompanied  by  progress  in  cookery. 

Much  time  has  been  given  in  the  last  few  years  to  the 
study^  of  foods,  their  necessary  proportions,  and  manner 
of  cooking  them.  Educators  have  been  shown  by  scien- 
tists that  this  knowledge  should  be  disseminated ;  as  a 
result,  "Cookery"  is  found  in  the  curriculum  of  public 
schools  of  many  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

Food  is  cooked  to  develop  new  flavors,  and  make  it 
more  palatable  and  digestible.  For  cooking  there  are 
three  essentials  (besides  the  material  to  be  cooked),  — 
heat,  air,  and  moisture. 

Heat  is  molecular  motion,  and  is  produced  by  combus- 
tion. Heat  used  for  cookery  is  obtained  by  the  combus- 
tion of  inflammable  substances  —  wood,  coal,  charcoal, 
coke,  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  alcohol —  called  fuels. 
Heat  for  cookery  is  applied  by  radiation,  conduction,  and 
convection. 

Air  is  composed  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  argon,  and 
surrounds  everything.  Combustion  cannot  take  place 
without  it,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  being  the  only  sup- 
porter of  combustion. 

Moisture,  in  the  form  of  water,  either  found  in  the  food 
or  added  to  it. 

The  combined  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  swells  and 
bursts  starch-grains ;  hardens  albumen  in  eggs,  fish,  and 
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meat;  softens  fibrous  portions  of  meat,  and  cellulose  of 
vegetables. 

Among  fuels,  kerosene  oil  is  the  cheapest;  gas  gives 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  in  the  shortest  time.  Soft 
wood^  like  pine,  on  account  of  its  coarse  fibre,  bums 
quickly ;  therefore  makes  the  best  kindling.  Hard  wood^ 
like  oak  and  ash,  having  the  fibres  closely  packed,  burns 
slowly,  and  is  used  in  addition  to  pine  wood  for  kindling 
coal.  Where  only  wood  is  used  as  a  fuel,  it  is  principally 
hard  wood. 

Charcoal  for  fuel  is  produced  by  the  smothered  com- 
bustion of  wood.  It  gives  an  intense,  even  heat ;  there- 
fore makes  a  good  broiling  fire.  Its  use  for  kindling  is 
not  infrequent 

There  are  two  kinds  of  coal:  Anthracite^  or  hard 
coal.  Examples:  Hard  and  free-burning  White  Ash, 
Shamokiu,  and  Franklin.  Nut  is  any  kind  of  hard  coal 
obtained  from  screenings.  BitnminouSj  or  soft  coal. 
Example:   Cannel  coal. 

Coke  is  the  solid  product  of  carbonized  coal,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  coal  that  charcoal  bears  to  wood. 

Alcohol  is  employed  as  fuel  when  the  chafing-dish  is 
used. 

FIRE. 

Fire  for  cookery  is  confined  in  a  stove  or  range,  so  that 
heat  may  be  utilized  and  regulated.  Flame-heat  is  ob- 
tained from  kerosene,  gas,  or  alcohol,  a«  used  in  oil- 
stoves,  gas-stoves  or  gas-ranges,  and  chafing-dishes. 

A  cooking-stove  is  a  large  iron  box  set  on  legs.  It 
has  a  fire-box  in  the  front,  the  sides  of  which  are  lined 
with  fire-proof  material  similar  to  that  of  which  bricks 
are  made.  The  bottom  is  furnished  with  a  movable  iron 
grate.  Underneath  the  fire-box  is  a  space  which  extends 
from  the  grate  to  a  pan  for  receiving  ashes.  At  the  back 
of  fire-box  is  a  compartment  called  the  oven,  accessible 
on  each  side  of  the  stove  l)y  a  door.  Between  the  oven 
and  the  top  of  the  stove  is  a  space  for  the  circulation  of  air. 
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Stoves  are  connected  with  chimney-flues  by  means  of  a 
stove-pipe,  and  have  dampers  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
air  and  heat,  and  as  an  outlet  for  smoke  and  gases. 

The  damper  below  the  fire-box  is  known  as  the  front 
damper,  by  means  of  which  the  air  supply  is  regulated, 
thus  regulating  the  heat. 

The  oven  is  heated  by  a  circulation  of  hot  air.  This  is 
accomplished  by  closing  the  oven-damper,  which  is  situ- 
ated near  the  oven.  When  this  damper  is  left  open,  the 
hot  air  rushes  up  the  chimney.  The  damper  near  the 
chimney  is  known  as  the  chimney 'damper.  When  open 
it  gives  a  free  outlet  for  the  escape  of  smoke  and  gas. 
When  partially  closed,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  most 
ranges,  except  when  the  fire  is  started,  it  ser\'es  as  a 
saver  of  heat.  There  is  also  a  check,  which,  when  open, 
cools  the  fire  and  saves  heat,  but  should  always  be  closed 
except  when  used  for  this  purpose. 

Stoves  are  but  seldom  used,  portable  ranges  ha\ing 
taken  their  places. 

A  portable  range  is  a  cooking-stove  with  one  door ;  it 
often  has  an  under  oven,  of  use  for  warming  dishes  and 
keeping  food  hot. 

A  set  range  is  built  in  a  fireplace.  It  usually  has  two 
ovens,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire-box,  or  two  above  it 
at  the  back.  Set  ranges,  as  they  consume  so  large  an 
amount  of  fuel,  are  being  replaced  by  portable  ones. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  FIBE. 

Before  starting  to  build  a  fire,  free  the  grate  from 
ashes.  To  do  this,  put  on  covers,  close  frotit  and  back 
dampers,  and  open  oven-damper;  turn  grate,  and  ashes 
will  fall  into  the  ash  receiver.  If  these  rules  are  not  fol- 
lowed, ashes  will  fiy  over  the  room.  Turn  grate  back 
into  place,  remove  the  covers  over  fire-box,  and  cover 
grate  with  pieces  of  paper  (twisted  in  centre  and  left 
loose  at  the  ends).  Cover  paper  with  small  sticks,  or 
pieces  of  pine  wood,  being  sure  that  the  wood  reaches 
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the  ends  of  fire-box,  and  so  arranged  that  it  will  admit 
air.  Over  pine  wood  arrange  hard  wood;  then  sprinkle 
with  two  shovelfuls  of  coal.  Put  on  covers,  open  closed 
dampers,  strike  a  match,  —  sufficient  friction  is  formed  to 
burn  the  phospliorus,  this  in  turn  lights  the  sulphur, 
and  the  sulphur  the  wood,  —  then  apply  the  lighted  match 
under  the  grate,  and  you  have  a  fire. 

Now  blacken  the  stove.  Begin  at  front  of  range,  and 
work  towards  the  back ;  as  the  iron  heats,  a  good  polish 
may  be  obtained.  When  the  wood  is  thoroughly  kindled, 
add  more  coal.  A  blue  flame  will  soon  appear,  which  is 
the  gas  (CO)  in  the  coal  burning  to  carbou  deoxide  (CO*), 
when  the  blue  flame  changes  to  a  white  flame;  then  the 
oven-damper  should  be  closed.  In  a  few  moments  the 
front  damper  may  be  nearly  closed,  leaving  space  to  ad- 
mit sufficient  oxygen  to  feed  the  fire.  It  is  sometimes 
forgotten  that  oxygen  is  necessary  to  keep  a  fire  burning. 
As  soon  as  the  coal  is  well  ignited,  half  close  the  chimney- 
damper,  unless  the  draft  be  very  poor. 

Never  allow  the  fire-box  to  be  more  than  three-fourths 
filled.  When  full,  the  draft  is  checked,  a  larger  amount 
of  fuel  is  consumed,  and  much  heat  is  lost.  This  is 
a  point  that  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
cook. 

Ashes  must  be  removed  and  sifted  daily;  pick  over 
and  save  good  coals,  —  which  are  known  as  cinders,  — 
throwing  out  useless  pieces,  known  as  clinkers. 

If  a  fire  is  used  constantly  during  the  day,  replenish 
coal  frequently,  but  in  small  quantities.  If  for  any  length 
of  time  the  fire  is  not  needed,  open  check,  the  dampers 
being  closed;  when  again  wanted  for  use,  close  check, 
open  front  damper,  and  with  a  poker  rake  out  ashes  from 
under  fire,  and  wait  for  fire  to  burn  brightly  before  adding 
new  coal. 

Coal  when  red  hot  has  parted  with  most  of  its  heat. 
Some  refuse  to  believe  this,  and  insist  upon  keeping 
dampers  open  until  most  of  the  heat  has  escaped  into  the 
chimney. 
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To  keep  a  fire  over  night,  remove  the  ashes  from  under 
the  fire,  put  on  enougii  coal  to  fill  the  box,  close  the 
dampers,  and  lift  the  back  covers  enough  to  admit  air. 
This  is  better  than  lifting  the  covers  over  the  fire-box, 
aad  prevents  poisonous  gases  entering  the  room. 

WAYS  OF  COOKING. 

The  principal  ways  of  cooking  are  boiling,  broiling, 
st-ewing,  roasting,  baking,  frying,  sauteing,  braising,  and 
fricasseeing. 

Boiling  is  cooking  in  boiling  water.  Solid  food  so 
cooked  is  called  boiled  food,  though  literally  this  expres- 
sion is  incorrect.  Examples:  Boiled  eggs,  potatoes, 
mutton,  etc. 

Water  boOs  at  212°  F.  (sea  level),  and  simmers  at 
185°  F.  Rapidly  boiling  water  has  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  slowly  boiling  water,  consequently  is  able  to  do 
the  same  work,  —  a  fact  often  forgotten  by  the  cook, 
who  is  too  apt  "to  wood"  the  fire  that  water  may  boil 
vigorously. 

Watery  vapor  and  steam  pass  off  from  boiling  water. 
St«am  is  invisible;  watery  vapor  is  visible,  and  is  often 
miscalled  steam.  Cooking  utensils  commonly  used  ad- 
mit the  escape  of  watery  vapor  and  steam ;  thereby  much 
heat  is  lost  if  food  is  cooked  in  rapidly  boiling  water. 

Water  is  boiled  for  two  purposes:  First,  cooking  of 
itself  to  destroy  organic  impurities;  second,  for  cooking 
foods.  Boiling  water  toughens  and  hardens  albumen  in 
eggs;  toughens  fibrin  and  dissolves  tissues  in  meat; 
bursts  starch-grains  and  softens  cellulose  in  cereals  and 
vegetables.  Milk  should  never  be  allowed  to  boil.  At 
boiling  temperature  (214°  F.)  the  casein  is  slightly  hard- 
ened, and  the  fat  is  rendered  more  difficult  of  digestion. 
Milk  heated  over  boiling  water,  as  in  a  double  boiler,  is 
called  scalded  milky  and  reaches  a  temperature  of  11) G°  F. 
When  foods  are  cooked  over  hot  water  the  process  is 
called  steaming. 
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Stewing  is  cooking  in  a  small  amoant  of  hot  w^ter  fo? 
a  long  time  at  low  temperature ;  it  is  the  most  economical 
way  of  cooking  meats,  as  all  nutriment  is  retained,  and 
the  ordinary  way  of  cooking  cheaper  cuts.  Thus  fibre 
and  connective  tissues  are  softened,  and  the  whole  is 
made  tender  and  palatable. 

Broiling  is  cooking  over  or  in  front  of  a  clear  fire.  The 
food  to  be  cooked  is  usually  placed  in  a  greased  broiler 
or  on  a  gridiron  held  near  the  coals,  turned  often  at 
first  to  sear  the  outside, —  thus  preventing  escape  of  inner 
juices,  —  afterwards  turned  occasionally.  Tender  meats 
and  fish  may  be  cooked  in  this  way.  The  flavor  obtaine<l 
by  broiling  is  i)articularly  fine ;  there  is,  however,  a  greater 
loss  of  weight  ,in  this  than  in  any  other  way  of  cooking, 
as  the  food  thus  cooked  is  exposed  to  free  circulation 
of  air.  When  coal  is  not  used,  or  a  fire  is  not  in  condi- 
tion for  broiling,  a  plan  for  pan  broiling  has  been  adopted. 
This  is  done  by  placing  food  to  be  cooked  in  a  hissing  hot 
frying-pan,  turning  often  as  in  broiling. 

Roasting  is  cooking  before  a  clear  fire,  with  a  reflector 
to  concentrate  the  heat.  Heat  is  applied  in  the  same  way 
as  for  broiling,  the  difference  being  that  the  meat  for 
roasting  is  placed  on  a  spit  and  flowed  to  revolve, 
thicker  pieces  always  being  employed.  Tin-kitchens  are 
now  but  seldom  used.  Meats  cooked  in  a  range  oven, 
though  really  baked,  are  said  to  be  roasted.  Meats  so 
cooked  are  pleasing  to  the  sight  and  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  although,  according  to  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  not 
so  easily  digested  as  when  cooked  at  a  lower  temperature 
in  the  Aladdin  oven. 

Baking  is  cooking  in  a  range  oven. 

Frying  is  cooking  by  means  of  immersion  in  deep  fat 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  350°  to  400°  F.  For  frying 
purposes  olive  oil,  lard,  beef  drippings,  cottolene,  coto- 
suet,  and  cocoanut  butter  are  used.  A  combination  of 
two-thirds  lard  and  one-third  beef  suet  (tried  out  and 
clarified)  is  better  tJian  lard  alone.  Cottolene,  coto-suet, 
and  cocoanut  butter  are  economical,   inasmuch  as  they 
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may  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature  without  discoloring, 
therefore  may  be  used  for  a  larger  number  of  fryings. 
Cod  fat  obtained  from  beef  is  often  used  by  chefs  for 
frying. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  frying  that  fat  is  of  the 
right  temperature ;  otherwise  food  so  cooked  will  absorb 
fat. 

Nearly  all  foods  which  do  not  contain  eggs  are  dipped 
in  flour  or  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs,  before  frying.  The 
intense  heat  of  fat  hardens  the  albumen,  thus  forming  a 
coating  which  prevents  food  from  '*  soaking  fat." 

When  meat  or  fish  is  to  be  fried,  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
warm  room  for  some  time  previous  to  cooking,  and  wiped 
as  dry  as  possible.  If  cold,  it  decreases  the  temperature 
of  the  fat  to  such  extent  that  a  coating  is  not  formed 
quickly  enough  to  prevent  fat  from  penetrating  the  food. 
The  ebullition  of  fat  is  due  to  water  found  in  food  to  be 
cooked. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  too  much  is  not  put  into 
the  fat  at  one  time,  not  only  because  it  lowers  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fat,  but  because  it  causes  it  to  bubble  and 
go  over  the  sides  of  the  kettle.  It  is  not  fat  that  boils, 
but  water  which  fat  has  received  from  food. 

All  fried  food  on  removal  from  fat  should  be  drained 
on  brown  paper. 

Rules  for  Testing  Fat  for  Frying.  1.  When  the  fat 
begins  to  smoke,  drop  in  an  inch  cube  of  bread,  from  soft 
part  of  loaf,  and  if  in  forty  seconds  it  is  golden  brown,  the 
fat  is  then  of  right  temperature  for  frying  any  cooked 
mixture. 

2.  Use  same  test  for  uncooked  mixtures,  allowing  one 
minute  for  bread  to  brown. 

Many  kinds  of  food  may  be  fried  in  the  same  fat ;  new 
fat  should  be  used  for  batter  and  dough  mixtures,  pota- 
toes, and  fish-balls;  after  these,  fish,  meat,  and  croquettes. 
Fat  should  be  frequently  clarified. 

To  Clarify  Fat.  Melt  fat,  add  raw  potato  cut  in  quarter- 
inch  slices,  and  allow  fat  to  heat  gradually;    when  fat 
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ceases  to  bubble  and  potatoes  are  well  browned,  strain 
through  double  cheese-cloth,  placed  over  wire  strainer, 
into  a  pan.  The  potato  absorbs  any  odors  or  gases,  and 
collects  to  itself  some  of  the  sediment,  remainder  settling 
to  bottom  of  kettle. 

When  small  amount  of  fat  is  to  be  clarified,  add  to  cold 
fat  boiling  water,  stir  vigorously,  and  set  aside  to  cool; 
the  fat  will  form  a  cake  on  top,  which  may  be  easily  re- 
moved; on  bottom  of  the  cake  will  be  found  sediment, 
which  may  be  readily  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 

Remnants  of  fat,  either  cooked  or  uncooked,  should  be 
saved  and  tried  out,  and  when  necessary  clarified. 

Fat  from  beef,  poultry,  chicken,  and  pork,  may  be  used 
for  shortening  or  frying  purposes;  fat  from  mutton  and 
smoked  meats  may  be  used  for  making  hai-d  and  soft 
soap ;  fat  removed  from  soup  stock,  the  water  in  which 
corned  beef  has  been  cooked,  and  drippings  from  roast 
beef,  may  be  tried  out,  clarified,  and  used  for  shortening 
or  frying  purposes. 

To  Try  out  Fat.  Cut  in  small  pieces  and  melt  in  top  of 
a  double  boiler ;  in  this  way  it  will  require  less  watching 
than  if  placed  in  kettle  on  the  back  of  range.  Leaf  lard 
is  tried  out  in  the  same  way ;  in  cutting  the  leaf,  remove 
membrane.  After  straining  lard,  that  which  remains  may 
be  salted,  pressed,  and  eaten  as  a  relish,  and  is  called 
scraps. 

Saut^ing  is  frying  in  a  small  quantity  of  fat.  Food  so 
cooked  is  much  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  when  fried 
in  deep  fat;  it  is  impossible  to  cook  in  this  way  without 
the  food  absorbing  fat.  A  frying-pan  or  griddle  is  used ; 
the  food  is  cooked  on  one  side,  then  turned,  and  cooked 
on  the  other. 

Braising  is  stewing  and  baking  (meat).  Meat  to  be 
braised  is  frequently  first  sauted  to  prevent  escape  of 
much  juice  in  the  gravy.  The  meat  is  placed  in  a  pan 
with  a  small  (juantity  of  stock  or  water,  vegetables  (car- 
rot, turnip,  celery,  and  onion)  cut  in  pieces,  salt,  pepper, 
and  sweet  herbs.     The  pan  should  have   a  tight-fitting 
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cover.  Meat  so  prepared  should  be  cooked  in  an  oven  at 
low  uniform  temperature  for  a  long  time.  This  is  an 
economical  way  of  cooking,  and  the  only  way  besides 
stewing  or  boiling  of  making  a  lai"ge  piece  of  tough  meat 
palatable  and  digestible. 

Fricasseeing  is  sauteing  and  serving  with  a  sauce. 
Tender  meat  is  fricasseed  without  previous  cooking;  less 
tender  meat  requires  cooking  in  hot  water  before  fricas- 
seeing. Although  veal  is  obtained  from  a  young  creature, 
it  requires  long  cooking;  it  is  usually  sauted,  and  then 
cooked  in  a  sauce  at  low  temperature  for  a  long  time. 


Various  TVays  of  Preparing  Food  for  Cooking. 

Bgging  and  Crumbing.  Use  for  crumbing  dried  bread 
crumbs  which  have  been  rolled  and  sifted,  or  soft  stale 
bread  broken  in  pieces  and  forced  through  a  colander. 
An  ingenious  machine  on  the  market,  "The  Bread 
Ci-umber,"  does  this  work.  Egg  used  for  crumbing 
should  be  broken  into  a  shallow  plate  and  beaten  with  a 
silver  fork  to  blend  yolk  and  white ;  dilute  each  egg  with 
two  tablespoons  water.  The  crumbs  should  be  taken  on 
a  board ;  food  to  be  fried  should  be  first  rolled  in  crumbs 
(care  being  tajcen  that  all  parts  are  covered  with  crumbs), 
then  dipped  in  egg  mixture  (equal  care  being  taken  to 
cover  all  parts),  then  rolled  in  crumbs  again ;  after  the 
last  crumbing  remove  food  to  a  place  on  the  board  where 
there  are  no  crumbs,  and  shake  off  some  of  the  outer  ones 
which  make  coating  too  thick.  A  broad-bladed  knife 
with  short  handle  —  the  Teller  knife  —  is  the  most  con- 
venient utensil  for  lifting  food  to  be  crumbed  from  egg 
mixture.  Small  scallops,  oysters,  and  crabs  are  more 
easily  crumbed  by  putting  crumbs  and  fish  in  paper  and 
shaking  paper  until  the  fish  is  covered  witli  cnimbs.  The 
object  of  first  crumbing  is  to  dry  the  surface  that  egg 
may  cling  to  it;  and  where  a  thin  coating  is  desired  flour 
is  often  used  in  place  of  crumbs. 
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Larding  is  introducing  small  pieces  of  fat  salt  pork  or 
bacon  through  the  surface  of  uncooked  meat.  The  flavor 
of  lean  and  dry  meat  is  much  improved  by  larding;  ten- 
derloin of  beef  (fillet),  grouse,  partridge,  pigeon,  and 
liver  are  often  prepared  in  this  way.  Pig  pork  being 
firm,  is  best  for  larding.  Pork  should  be  kept  in  a  cold 
place  that  it  may  be  well  chilled.  Remove  rind  and  use 
the  part  of  pork  which  lies  between  rind  and  vein.  With 
sharp  knife  (which  is  sure  to  make  a  clean  cut)  remove 
slices  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  inch  thick;  cut  the 
slices  into  strips  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  inch  wide ; 
these  strips  should  be  two  and  one-fourth  inches  long, 
and  are  called  lardoons.  Lardoons  for  small  birds  —  quail, 
for  example  —  should  be  cut  smaller  and  not  quite  so  long. 
To  lard,  insert  one  end  of  lardoon  into  larding-needle, 
hold  needle  firmly,  and  with  pointed  end  take  up  a  stitch 
one-third  inch  deep  and  three- fourths  inch  wide;  draw 
needle  through,  care  being  taken  that  lardoon  is  left  in 
meat  and  its  ends  project  to  equal  lengths.  Arrange  lar- 
doons in  parallel  rows,  one  inch  apart,  stitches  in  the 
alternate  rows  being  directly  underneath  each  other. 
Lard  the  upper  surface  of  cuts  of  meat  with  the  grain, 
never  across  it.  In  birds,  insert  lardoons  parallel  to 
breast-bone  on  either  side.  When  large  lardoons  are 
forced  through  meat  from  surface  to  surface,  the  process 
is  called  daubing.  Example:  Beef  k  la  mode.  Thin 
slices  of  fat  salt  pork  placed  over  meat  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  larding,  but  flavor  is  not  the  same  as  when 
pork  is  drawn  through  flesh,  and  the  dish  is  far  less 
sightly. 

Boning  is  removing  bones  from  meat  or  fish,  leaving 
the  flesh  nearly  in  its  original  shape.  For  boning,  a 
small  sharp  knife  with  pointed  blade  is  essential.  Legs 
of  mutton  and  veal  and  loins  of  beef  may  be  ordered 
boned  at  market,  no  extra  charge  being  made. 

Whoever  wishes  to  learn  how  to  bone  should  first  be 
taught  boning  of  a  small  bird  ;  when  this  is  accomplished, 
larger  birds,  chickens,  and  turkeys  may  easily  be  done, 
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the  processes  varying  but  little.  In  large  birds,  tendons 
are  drawn  from  legs,  and  the  wings  are  left  on  and 
boned. 

How  to  Bone  a  Bird. 

In  baying  birds  for  boning,  select  those  which  have 
been  fresh  killed,  dry  picked  and  not  drawn.  Singe, 
remove  pinfeathers,  head,  and  feet,  and  cut  off  wings 
close  to  body.     Lay  bird  on  a  board,  breast  down. 

Begin  at  neck  and  with  sharp  knife  cut  through  the 
skin  the  entire  length  of  body.  Scrape  the  flesh  from 
backbone  until  end  of  one  shoulder-blade  is  found ;  scrape 
flesh  from  shoulder-blade  and  continue  around  wing- joint, 
cutting  through  tendonous  portions  which  are  encoun- 
tered; then  bone  other  side.  Scrape  skin  from  backbone 
the  entire  length  of  body,  working  across  the  ribs.  Free 
wish-bone  and  collar-bones,  at  same  time  removing  crop 
and  windpipe;  continue  down  breast-bone,  particular 
care  being  taken  not  to  break  the  skin  as  it  lies  very 
near  bone,  or  to  cut  the  delicate  membranes  which  en- 
close entrails.  •  Scrape  flesh  from  second  joints  and 
drumsticks,  laying  it  back  and  drawing  off  as  a  glove 
may  be  drawn  from  the  hand.  Withdraw  carcass  and 
put  flesh  back  in  its  origmal  shape.  In  lar^e  birds  where 
wings  are  boned,  scrape  flesh  to  middle  joint,  where  bone 
should  be  broken,  leaving  bone  at  tip  end  to  assist  in 
preserving  shape. 

How  to  Measure. 

Correct  measurements  are  absolutely  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  best  results.  Good  judgment,  with  experience, 
has  taught  some  to  measure  by  sight ;  but  the  majority 
need  definite  guides. 

Tin  measuring-cups,  divided  in  quarters  or  thirds,  hold- 
ing one  half-pint,  and  tea  and  table  spoons  of  regulation 
sizes, — which  may  be  bought  at  any  store  where  kitchen 
furnishings  are  sold,  —  and  a  case  knife,  are  essentials 
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for  correct  measurement.  Mixing-spoons,  which  are  little 
larger  than  tablespoons,  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  latter. 


1.  Measuring-cup  divided  in  thirds,  with  tablespoon,  illustrating 
the  measuring  of  dry  ingredients. 

2.  Measuring-cup  divided  in  quarters,  with  teaspoon  one-half  full 
of  dry  ingredients. 

Measuring  Ingredients.  Flour,  meal,  powdered  and 
confectioners'  sugar,  and  soda  should  be  sifted  before 
measuring.  Mustard  and  baking-powder,  from  standing 
in  boxes,  settle,  therefore  should  be  stirred  to  lighten; 
salt  frequently  lumps,  and  these  lumps  should  be  broken. 
A  aipfid  is  measured  level.  To  measure  a  cupful,  put 
in  the  ingredient  by  spoonfuls  or  from  a  scoop,  round 
slightly,  and  level  with  a  case  knife,  care  being  taken 
not  to  shake  the  cup.  A  tablespoonful  is  measured  level. 
A  teaspoonful  is  measured  level. 

To  measure  tea  or  table  spoonfuls,  dip  the  spoon  in  the 
ingredient,  fill,  lift,  and  level  with  a  knife,  the  sharp  edge 
of  knife  being  toward  tip  of  spoon.  Divide  with  knife 
lengthwise  of  spoon,  for  a  half- spoon ful ;  divide  halves 
crosswise  for  quarters,  and  quarters  crosswise  for  eighths. 
Less  than  one-eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  is  considered  a  few 
grains. 
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Measuring  Liquids.  A  capful  of  liquid  is  all  the  cup 
will  hold. 

A  tea  or  table  spoonful  is  all  the  spoon  will  hold. 

Measuring  Butter,  Lard,  etc.  To  measure  butter,  lard, 
and  other  solid  fats,  pack  solidly  into  cup  or  spoon,  and 
level  with  a  knife. 

When  dry  ingredients,  liquids,  and  fats  are  called  for 
in  the  same  recipe,  measure  in  the  order  given,  thereby 
using  but  one  cup. 

How  to  Combine  Ingredients. 

Next  to  measuring  comes  care  in  combining,  —  a  fact 
not  always  recognized  by  the  inexperienced.  Three  ways 
are  considered,  —  stirring,  beating,  cutting  and  folding. 

To  stir,  mix  by  using  circular  motion,  widening  the 
circles  until  all  is  blended.  Stirring  is  the  motion  ordi- 
narily employed  in  all  cookery,  alone  or  in  combination 
with  beating. 

To  beat,  turn  ingredient  or  ingredients  over  and  over, 
continually  bringing  the  under  part  to  the  surface,  thus 
allowing  the  utensil  used  for  beating  to  be  constantly 
brought  in  contact  with  bottom  of  the  dish  and  through- 
out the  mixture. 

To  cut  and  fold,  introduce  one  ingredient  into  another 
ingredient  or  mixture  by  two  motions :  with  a  spoon,  a 
repeated  vertical  downward  motion,  known  as  cutting; 
and  a  turning  over  and  over  of  mixture,  allowing  bowl 
of  spoon  each  time  to  come  in  contact  with  bottom  of 
dish,  is  called  folding.  These  repeated  motions  are  alter- 
nated until  thorough  blending  is  accomplished. 

By  stirring,  ingredients  are  mixed ;  by  heating^  a  large 
amount  of  air  is  inclosed ;  hy  ciUfing  and  folding,  air  al- 
ready introduced  is  prevented  from  escaping. 
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1. 

Steel  fork. 

8. 

Vegetable  knife. 

2. 

Teaspoon. 

9. 

Double  boiler. 

3. 

Tablespoon. 

10. 

Potato  ricer. 

4. 

Mixing-spoon. 

11. 

Wire  whisk  in  small  granite 

5. 

Cake  spoon. 

saucepan. 

6. 

Small  wooden 

spoon. 

12. 

Dover  egg-beater. 

7. 

Case  knife. 

"Ways  of  Preserving. 

1.  By  Freezing.  Foods  which  spoil  readily  are  frozen 
for  transportation,  and  must  be  kept  packed  in  ice  until 
used.     Examples  :  Fish  and  poultry. 
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2.  By  Refrigeration.  Foods  so  preserved  are  kept  in 
cold  storage.  The  cooling  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
ice,  or  by  a  machine  where  compressed  gas  is  cooled  and 
then  permitted  to  expand.  Examples:  Meat,  milk,  but- 
ter, eggs.  etc. 

3.  By  Canning.  Which  is  preserving  in  air-tight  glass 
jars,  or  tin  cans  hermetically  sealed.  When  fruit  is 
canned,  sugar  is  usually  added. 

4.  By  Sugar.  Examples :  Fruit-juices  and  condensed 
milk. 

5.  By  Ezolnsion  of  Air.  Foods  are  preserved  by  ex- 
clusion of  air  in  other  ways  than  canning.  Examples: 
Grapes  in  bran,  eggs  in  lime-water,  etc. 

6.  By  Drying.  Drying  consists  in  evaporation  of 
nearly  all  moisture,  and  is  generally  with  salting,  except 
in  vegetables  and  fruits. 

7.  By  Evaporation.  There  are  examples  where  con- 
siderable moisture  remains,  though  much  is  driven  ofif. 
Example :  Beef  extract. 

8.  By  Salting.  There  are  two  kinds  of  salting, —  dry, 
and  corning  or  salting  in  brine.  Examples:  Salt  cod- 
fish, beef,  pork,  tripe,  etc. 

9.  By  Smoking.  Some  foods,  after  being  salted,  are 
hung  in  a  closed  room  for  several  hours,  where  hickory 
wood  is  allowed  to  smother.  Examples :  Ham,  beef,  and 
fish. 

10.  By  Pickling.  Vinegar,  to  which  salt  is  added, 
and  sometimes  sugar  and  spices,  is  scalded ;  and  cucum- 
bers, onions,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  it. 

11.  By  Oil.     Examples:  Sardines,  anchovies,  etc. 

12.  By  Antiseptics.  The  least  wholesome  way  is  by 
the  use  of  antiseptics.  Borax  and  salicilic  acid,  when 
employed,  should  be  used  sparingly. 
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TABLE  OF  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS. 


2      cups  butter  (packed  solidly)    .     .     .  = 

2         "    flour  (pastry) = 

2        **    granulated  sugar = 

2%    '*    powdered       *'         = 

3j^     "    confectioners*  sugar     .     .     .     .  = 

2%    *'    brown  sugar = 

2%    "    oatmeal = 

4^4     *»    rolled  oats = 

^%    "    granulated  corn  meal  .     .     .     .  = 

^H    "    rye  meal = 

1%     "     rice =: 

4>2'     "     Graham  flour = 

*6%     "    entire  wheat  flour = 

4>i     "    coffee *....= 

2  "  finely  chopped  meat  .  .  .  .  = 
9  large  eggs = 

1  square  Baker's  chocolate  .....= 
^2  cup  almonds  blanched  and  chopped  .  = 
A  few  grains  is  less  than  one-eighth  teaspoon, 

3  teaspoons = 

16  tablespoons = 

2  tablespoons  butter = 

4  tablespoons  flour = 


pound. 


ounce 


tablespoon, 
cup. 
ounce, 
ounce. 
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BoiUng. 

Articles.  Time. 

Hours.  Minutes. 

Coffee 1  to    :i 

Eggs,  soft  cooked 6to8 

"      hard     "         35  to  45 

Mtitton,  leg 2  to  3 

Ilam,  weight  12  to  14  lbs 4  to  5 

Corned  Beef  or  Tongue 3  to  4 

Turkey,  weight  0  lbs 2  to  3 

Fowl,  "      4  to  5  lbs 2  to  3 

Chicken,      "       3  lbs 1  to  IJ^ 
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Time. 

Abticuks.  jj^^^  'Minutes 

Lobster 25  to  30 

Cod  and  Haddock,  weight  3  to  5  lbs 20  to  30 

Halibut,  thick  piece,     "     2  to  3  lbs 30 

Bluefish  and  Bass,        **     4  to  5  lbs 40  to  45 

Salmon,  weight,  2  to  3  lbs 30  to  35 

Small  Fish 6  to  10 

Potatoes,  white 20  to  30 

"         sweet 15  to  25 

Asparagus 20  to  30 

Peas 20  to  60 

String  Beans 1  to  2>^ 

Lima  and  other  Shell  Beans 1  to  1>^ 

Beets,  young 45 ' 

"      old .      3  to  4 

Cabbage 35  to  60 

Oyster  Plant 45  to  60 

Turnips 30  to  45 

Onions 45  to  60 

Parsnips 30  to  45 

Spinach 25  to  30 

Green  Com 12  to  20 

Cauliflower 20  to  25 

Brussels  Sprouts 15  to  20 

Tomatoes,  stewed 15  to  20 

Rice 20  to  30 

Macaroni 20  to  25 


Broiling. 

Steak,  one  inch  thick 4  to    6 

«       one  and  one-half  inch  thi(;k 8  to  10 

I^mb  or  Mutton  Chops 6to8 

"             "           '*      in  paper  cases 10 

Quails  or  Squabs 8 

"             "       in  paper  cases 10  to  12 

Chickens 20 

Shad,  Bluefish,  and  Whitefish 15  to  20 

Slices  of  Fish,  Halibut,  Salmon,  and  Swordfish     ,     .  12  to  15 

Small,  thin  Fish 5  to    8 

Liver  and  Tripe 4  to    5 
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Baking. 

Time. 
^^■^^^^^'  Houni.  Minutes. 

Bread  (white  loaf) 4.")  to  (50 

*'      ((iraham  loaf) 85  to  4o 

**      (sticks) 10  to  15 

Biscuits  or  Rolls  (raised) 12  to  20 

*♦        (baking  jwwder) 12  to  15 

(iems 25  to  30 

Muffins  (raised) 30 

**       (baking  powder) 20  to  25 

Corn  Cake  (thin) 15  to  20 

(thick) 30  to  35 

(Gingerbread 20  to  30 

Cookies 6  to  10 

Sponge  Cake 45  to  00 

Cake  (layer) 20to80 

»*     (loaf) 40  to  60 

'»      (pound) II4  to  1>5^ 

**     (fruit) 1)4^02 

*•     (wedding) 3 

or  steam  2  liours  and  bake  1  }2 

Baked  batter  puddings 35  to  45 

Bread  puddings 1 

Tapioca  or  Rice  Pudding 1 

Rice  Pudding  (poor  man's) 2      to  3 

Indian     "  2      to  3 

Plum       "  2      to  3 

Custard  **  30  to  45 

"        (baked  in  cups)  .     .     • 20  to  25 

Pies 30  to  50 

Tarts 15  to  20 

Patties 20  to  25 

Vol-au-vent 50  to  00 

Cheese  Straws 8  to  10 

Scalloped  Oysters 25  to  30 

Scallojx'd  dishes  of  cooked  mixtures 12  to  15 

Baked  Beans 0      to  8 

Braised  Beef 3 1^  to  4>^ 

Beef,  sirloin  or  rib,  rare,  weight    5  lbs.    .  1  5 

*'         "  "  "  "       10    "      .  1  30 

«'         "  •'       well  done,  weight  5  lbs.  1  20 

"         "  '.  «  ♦•     10   '»        ■    1  60 
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Akticles.  „         ^**^*'w.     * 

Hours.  Mmutes. 

Beef,  rump,  rare,  weight  10  lbs.       ...  1  35 

*•        "      well  done,  weight  10  lbs.  .     .  1  55 

*'     (fillet) 20  to  30 

Mutton  (saddle) ^h^o\}<i 

Lamb  (leg) 1^4  to  1^4 

"      (forequarter) 1      to  1^4 

*'      (chops)  in  paper  cases 15  to  20 

Veal  (leg) 3>g  to  4 

'•     (loin) 2  '  to  3 

Pork  (chine  or  sparerib) 3      to  3j^ 

Chicken,  weight  3  to  4  lbs 1      to  l^-o 

Turkey,  weight  9  lbs 2)^  to  3 

Goose,  weight  9  lbs 2 

Duck  (domestic) 1      to  1}^ 

«      (wild) 20  to  30 

Grouse 25  to  30 

Partridge 45  to  50 

Pigeons  (potted) 2 

Fish  (thick),  weight  3  to  4  lbs 45  to  60 

**    (small) ....    20  to  30 

Frying. 

Muffins,  Fritters,  and  Doughnuts 3  to  5 

Croquettes  and  Fishballs 1 

Potatoes,  raw 4to8 

Breaded  Chops 5to8 

Fillets  of  Fish 4  to  6 

Smelts,  Trout,  and  other  small  Fish 3  to  5 

Note.  —  Length  of  time  for  cooking  fish  and  meat  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  the  number  of  pounds  to  be  cooked  as  the  extent  of  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  heat.    * 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BEVERAGES. 

A    BEVERAGE  is  any  drink.     Water  is  the  beverage 
^^     provided  for  man  by  Nature.     Water  is  an  essen- 
tial to  life.     All  beverages  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
water,  therefore  their  uses  should  be  considered :  — 
1.     To  quench  thirst. 
II.     To  introduce  water  into  the  circulatory  system. 

III.  To  regulate  body  temperature. 

IV.  To  assist  in  carrying  off  waste. 
V.     To  nourish. 

VI.     To  stimulate  the  nervous  system  and  vanous  organs. 
VII.     For  medicinal  purposes. 

Freshly  boiled  water  should  be  nsed  for  making  hot  bev- 
erages ;  freshly  drawn  water  for  making  cold  beverages. 

TEA. 

Tea  is  used  by  more  than  one-half  the  human  race; 
and,  although  the  United  States  is  not  a  tea-drinking 
country,  one  and  one-half  pounds  are  consumed  per 
capita  per  annum. 

All  tea  is  grown  from  one  species  of  shrub,  TViea,  the 
leaves  of  which  constitute  the  tea  of  commerce.  Climate, 
elevation,  soil,  cultivation,  and  care  in  picking  and  cur- 
ing all  go  to  make  up  the  differences.  First-quality^  tea 
is  made  from  young,  whole  leaves.  Two  kinds  of  tea  are 
considered :  — 

BJavk  tea^  made  from  leaves  which  have  been  allowed 
to  ferment  ])efore  curing. 

Green  tea,  made  from  unfermented  leaves  artificially 
colored. 
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The  best  black  tea  comes  from  India  and  Ceylon.  Some 
familiar  brands  are  Oolong,  Foimosa,  English  Breakfast, 
Orange  Pekoe,  and  Flowery  Pekoe.  The  last  two  named, 
often  employed  at  the  ''five  o'clock  tea/'  command  high 
prices ;  they  are  made  from  the  youngest  leaves.  Orange 
Pekoe  is  scented  with  orange  leaves.  The  best  green  tea 
comes  from  Japan.  Some  familiar  brands  are  Hyson, 
Japan,  and  Gunpowder. 

From  analysis,  it  has  been  found  that  tea  is  rich  in 
proteid,  but  taken  as  an  infusion  acts  as  a  stimulant 
rather  than  as  a  nutrient.  The  nutriment  is  gained 
from  sugar  and  milk  ser\^ed  with  it.  The  stimulating 
property  of  tea  is  due  to  the  alkaloid,  theine^  together 
with  an  essential  oil;  it  contains  an  astringent,  tannin. 
Black  tea  contains  less  theine,  essential  oil,  and  tannin, 
than  green  tea.  The  tannic  acid,  developed  from  the 
tannin  by  infusion,  injures  the  coating  of  the  stomach. 

Although  tea  is  not  a  substitute  for  food,  it  appears  so 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  as  its  stimulating  effect 
is  immediate.  It  is  certain  that  less  food  is  required 
where  much  tea  is  taken,  for  by  its  use  there  is  less  wear 
of  the  tissues,  consequently  less  need  of  repair.  When 
taken  to  excess,  it  so  acts  on  the  nervous  system  as  to 
produce  sleeplessness  and  insomnia,  and  finally  makes  a 
complete  wreck  of  its  victim.  Taken  in  moderation,  it 
acts  as  a  mild  stimulant,  and  ingests  a  considerable 
amount  of  water  into  the  system ;  it  heats  the  body  in 
winter,  and  cools  the  body  in  summer. 

Freshly  boiled  water  should  be  used  for  making  tea. 
Boiled,  because  below  the  boiling-point  the  stimulating 
property,  theine,  would  not  be  extracted.  Freshly  boiled, 
because  long  cooking  renders  it  flat  and  insipid  to  taste 
on  account  of  escape  of  its  atmospheric  gases.  Tea  should 
always  be  infused,  never  boiled.  Long  steeping  destroys 
the  delicate  flavor  by  developing  a  larger  amount  of  tan- 
nic acid. 
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How  to  make  Tea. 

3  teaspoons  tea.  2  cups  boiling  water. 

Scald  an  earthen  or  china  teapot. 

Put  in  tea,  and  pour  on  boiling  water.  Let  stand  on 
back  of  range  or  in  a  warm  place  five  minutes.  Strain 
and  serve  immediately,  with  or  without  sugar  and  milk. 
Avoid  second  steeping  of  leaves  with  addition  of  a  few 
fresh  ones.  If  this  is  done,  so  lai^e  an  amount  of  tannin 
is  extracted  that  various  ills  are  apt  to  follow. 

Five  o'Clook  Tea. 

When  tea  is  made  in  dining  or  drawing  room,  a  '*  Five 
o'clock  Teakettle "  (Samovar) ,  and  tea-ball  or  teapot 
are  used. 

RusBian  Tea. 

Follow  recipe  for  making  tea.  Russian  tea  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold,  but  always  without  milk.  A  thin  slice 
of  lemon,  from  which  seeds  have  been  removed,  or  a  few 
drops  of  lemon- juice,  is  allowed  for  each  cup.  Sugar  is 
added  according  to  taste.  In  Russia  a  preserved  straw- 
berry to  each  cup  is  considered  an  improvement.  We 
imitate  our  Russian  friends  by  garnishing  with  a  candied 
cherry. 

Iced  Tea. 

4  teaspoons  tea.  2  cups  boiling  water. 

Follow  recipe  for  making  tea.  Strain  into  glasses  one- 
third  full  of  cracked  ice.  Sweeten  to  taste.  The  flavor 
is  much  finer  by  chilling  the  infusion  quickly. 

COFFEE. 

The  coffee-tree  is  native  to  Abyssinia,  but  is  now  grown 
in  all  tropical  countries.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Coffea^ 
of  which  there  are  about  twenty-two  species.  The  seeds 
of  berries  of  coffee-trees  constitute  the  coffee  of  com- 
merce.    Each  berry  contains  two  seeds,  with  exception 
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of  maleberry,  which  is  a  single  round  seed.  In  their 
natural  state  they  are  almost  tasteless;  therefore  color, 
shape,  and  size  determine  value.  Formerly,  coffee  was 
cured  by  exposure  to  the  sun;  but  on  account  of  warm 
climate  and  sudden  rainfalls,  coffee  was  often  injured. 
By  the  new  method  coffee  is  washed,  and  then  dried  by 
steam  heat. 

In  coffee  plantations,  trees  are  planted  in  parallel  rows, 
from  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  are  pruned  so  as  never 
to  exceed  six  feet  in  height.  Banana-trees  are  often 
grown  in  coffee  plantations,  advantage  being  taken  of 
their  outspreading  leaves,  which  protect  coffee-trees  from 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Brazil  produces  about  two-thiixls 
the  coffee  used.  Central  America,  Java,  and  Arabia  are 
also  coffee  centres. 

Tea  comes  to  us  ready  for  use;  coffee  needs  roasting. 
In  process  of  roasting  the  seeds  increase  in  size,  but  lose 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  weight.  Roasting  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  delightful  aroma  and  flavor.  Java  coffee  is 
considered  finest.  Mocha  commands  a  higher  price,  owing 
to  certain  acidity  and  sparkle,  which  alone  is  not  desira- 
ble ;  but  when  combined  with  Java,  in  proportion  of  two 
parts  Java  to  one  part  Mocha,  the  coffee  best  suited  to 
average  taste  is  made.  Some  people  prefer  Maleberry 
Java ;  so  especial  care  is  taken  to  have  male  berries  sepa- 
rated, that  they  may  be  sold  for  higher  price.  Old  Gov- 
ernment Java  has  deservedly  gained  a  good  reputation,  as 
it  is  carefully  inspected,  and  its  sale  controlled  by  Dutch 
government.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  consumer, 
all  coffee  sold  as  Java  does  not  come  from  the  island  of 
Java.  Any  coffee,  wherever  grown,  having  same  charac- 
teristics and  flavor,  is  sold  as  Java.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  kinds  of  coffee. 

The  stimulating  property  of  coffee  is  due  to  the  alka- 
loid caffeine,  together  with  an  essential  oil.  Like  tea,  it 
contains  an  astringent.  Coffee  is  more  stimulating  than 
tea,  although,  weight  for  weight,  tea  contains  about  twice 
as  much  theine  as  coffee  contains  caffnne.     The  smaller 
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proportion  of  tea  used,  accounts  for  the  difference.  A 
cup  of  coffee  witli  breakfast,  and  a  cup  of  tea  with  sup- 
per, serve  as  a  mild  stimulant  for  an  adult,  and  form  a 
valuable  food  adjunct,  but  should  never  be  found  in  the 
dietary  of  a  child  or  dyspeptic.  Coffee  taken  in  modera- 
tion quickens  action  of  the  heart,  acts  directly  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  assists  gastric  digestion.  Fatigue 
of  body  and  miud  are  much  lessened  by  moderate  use  of 
coffee ;  severe  exposure  to  cold  can  be  better  endured  bv 
the  coffee  drinker.  In  times  of  war,  coffee  has  proved 
more  valuable  than  alcoholic  stimulants  to  keep  up  the 
enduring  power  of  soldiers.  Coffee  acts  as  an  antidote 
for  opium  and  alcoholic  poisoning.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
much  more  readily  absorbed  when  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach;  therefore  this  should  be  avoided  except  when 
used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Coffee  must  be  taken  in 
moderation;  its  excessive  use  means  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  tremor,  insomnia,  and  nervous  prostration. 

Coffee  is  often  adulterated  with  chiccory,  beans,  peas, 
and  various  cereals,  which  are  colored,  roasted,  and 
ground.  By  many,  a  small  amount  of  chiccory  is  con- 
sidered an  improvement,  owing  to  the  bitter  principle  and 
volatile  oil  which  it  contains.  Chiccory  is  void  of  caffeine. 
The  addition  of  chiccory  may  be  detected  by  adding  cold 
water  to  supposed  coffee ;  if  chiccory  is  present,  the  liquid 
will  be  quickly  discolored,  and  chiccory  will  sink ;  pure 
coffee  will  float. 

Buying  of  Coffee.  Coffee  should  be  bought  for  family 
use  in  small  quantities,  freshly  roasted  and  ground;  or,  if 
one  has  a  coffee-mill,  it  may  be  ground  at  home  as  needed. 
After  being  ground,  unless  kept  air  tight,  it  quickly  dete- 
riorates. If  not  bought  in  air-tight  cans,  with  tight-fitting 
cover,  or  glass  jar,  it  should  be  emptied  into  canister  as 
soon  as  brought  from  grocer's. 

Coffee  may  be  served  as  filtered  coffee,  infusion  of 
coffee,  or  decoction  of  coffee.  Commonly  speaking, 
boiled  coffee  is  preferred,   and  is  more   economical  for 
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the  consumer.  Coffee  is  ground  fine,  coarse,  and  me- 
dium ;  and  the  grinding  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it 
is  to  be  made.  For  filtered  coffee  have  it  finely  ground ; 
for  boiled,  coarse  or  medium. 

Filtered  Coffee. 

{French  or  Percolated.) 
1  cup  coffee  (finely  ground).     6  cups  boiling  water. 

Various  kinds  of  coffee-pots  are  on  the  market  for 
making  filtered  coffee.  They  all  contain  a  strainer  to 
hold  coffee  without  allowing  grounds  to  mix  with  infu- 
sion. Some  have  additional  vessel  to  hold  boiling  water, 
upon  which  coffee-pot  may  rest. 

Place  coffee  in  strainer,  strainer  in  coffee-pot,  and  pot 
on  the  range.  Add  gradually  boiling  water,  and  allow  it 
to  filter.  Cover  between  additions  of  water.  If  desired 
stronger,  re-filter.  Serve  at  once  with  cut  sugar  and 
cream. 

Put  sugar  and  cream  in  cup  before  hot  coffee.  There 
will  be  perceptible  difference  if  cream  is  added  last.  If 
cream  is  not  obtainable,  scalded  milk  may  be  substituted, 
or  part  milk  and  part  cream  may  be  used,  if  a  diluted  cup 
of  coffee  is  desired. 

Boiled  Coffee. 

1  cup  coffee.  1  cup  cold  water. 

1  egff.  ()  cups  boiling  water. 

Scald  a  granite-ware  coffee-pot.  Wash  eg^^  break,  and 
beat  slightly.  Dilute  with  one-half  the  cold  water,  add 
crushed  shell,  and  mix  with  coffee.  Turn  into  coffee-pot, 
pour  on  boiling  water,  and  stir  thoroughly.  Place  on 
front  of  range,  and  boil  three  minutes.  If  not  boiled, 
coffee  is  cloudj' ;  if  boiled  too  long,  too  much  tannic  acid 
is  developed.  The  spout  of  pot  should  be  covered  or 
stuffed  with  soft  paper  to  prevent  escape  of  fragrant 
aroma.     Stir  and  pour  some  in   a  cup  to  be  sure  that 
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si}out  is  free  from  grounds.  Return  to  coffee-pot  and 
repeat.  Add  remaining  cold  water,  which  perfects  clear- 
ing. Cold  water  being  heavier  than  hot  water  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  carrying  grounds  with  it.  Place  on  back  of 
range  for  ten  minutes,  where  coffee  will  not  boil.  Serve 
at  once.  If  any  is  left  over,  drain  from  grounds,  and 
reserve  for  making  of  jelly  or  other  dessert. 

Egg  shells  may  be  save<l  and  used  for  clearing  coffee. 
Three  egg  shells  are  sufficient  to  effect  clearing  where  one 
cup  of  grovnid  coffee  is  used.  The  shell  performs  no 
office  in  clearing  except  for  the  albumen  which  clings  to  it. 
Burnett's  Crystal  Coffee  Settler,  or  salt  fith  skin,  washed, 
dried,  and  cut  in  inch  pieces j  is  used  for  same  purpose. 

Coffee  made  with  an  egg  has  a  rich  flavor  which  egg 
alone  can  give.  Where  strict  economy  is  necessaiy,  if 
great  care  is  taken,  egg  may  be  omitted.  Coffee  so  made 
should  be  served  from  range,  as  much  motion  causes  it  to 
become  roiled. 

Tin  is  an  undesirable  material  for  a  coffee-pot,  as  tannic 
acid  acts  on  such  metal  and  is  apt  to  form  a  poisonous 
compound. 

When  coffee  and  scalded  milk  are  served  in  equal  pro- 
portions, it  is  called  Cafe  an  ku't.  Coffee  served  with 
whipped  cream  is  called  Vienna  Coffee. 

To  Make  a  Small  Pot  of  Coffee.  Mix  one  cup  ground 
coffee  with  one  egg  slightly  beaten  and  crushed  shell.  To 
one-third  of  this  amount  add  one-third  cup  cold  water. 
Turn  into  a  scalded  coffee-pot,  add  one  pint  boiling  water, 
and  boil  three  minutes.  Let  stand  on  back  of  range  ten 
minutes ;  ser\'e.  Keep  remaining  coffee  and  egg  closely 
covered,  in  a  cool  place,  to  use  two  successive  mornings. 

To  Make  Coffee  for  One.  Allow  two  tablespoons 
ground  coffee  to  one  cup  cold  water.  Add  coffee  to  cold 
water,  cover  closely,  and  let  stand  over  night*.  In  the 
morning  bring  to  boiling  point.  If  carefully  poured,  a 
clear  cup  of  coffee  may  be  served. 
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After-Dinner  Coffee. 

(Black  Coffee,  or  Caft(  Xoir.) 

For  after-dinner  coffee  use  twice  the  quantity  of  coffee, 
or  half  the  amount  of  liquid,  given  in  previous  recipcfr.- 
Filtere<l  coffee  is  often  preferred  where  milk  or  cream  is 
not  used,  as  is  always  the  case  with  black  coffee.     Serve 
in  after-dinner  coffee  cups,  with  or  without  cut  sugar. 

After-dinner  coffee  retards  gastric  digestion ;  but  where 
the  stomach  has  been  overtaxed  by  a  hearty  meal,  it  may 
prove  beneficial,  so  great  are  its  stimulating  effects. 

KOLA. 

Thft  preparations  on  the  market  made  from  the  kola  nut 
have  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  system  as  coffee  and 
chocolate,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  caffeine  and  theo- 
bromine ;  they  are  also  valuable  for  their  diastase  and  a 
milk-digesting  ferment. 

COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

The  cacao  tree  ( Theobroma  ccteao)  is  native  to  Mexico. 
Although  successfully  cultivated  between  the  twentieth 
parallels  of  latitude,  its  industry  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Cocoa  and 
chocolate  are  l>oth  prepared  from  seeds  of  the  cocoa  bean. 
The  bean  pod  is  from  seven  to  ten  inches  long,  and  three 
to  four  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  Each  ix>d  contains 
from  twenty  to  forty  seeds,  imbedded  in  mucilaginous 
material.  C<x;oa  beans  are  dried  previous  to  importation. 
Like  coffee,  they  need  roasting  to  develop  flavor.  After 
roasting,  outer  covering  of  bean  is  removed ;  this  cover- 
ing makes  what  is  known  as  cocoa  shells^  which  have  little 
nutritive  value.  The  beans  are  broken  and  sold  as  cocoa 
nibs. 

The  various  preparations  of  cocoa  on  tlie  market  are 
made  from  ground  cocoa  nibs,  from  which,  by  means  of 
hydraulic  pressure,  a  large  amount  of  fat  is  expressed, 
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leaving  a  solid  cake.  This  in  turn  is  pulverized  and 
mixed  with  sugar,  and  frequently  a  small  amount  of  corn- 
starch or  arrowroot.  To  some  preparations  cinnamon  or 
vanilla  is  added.  Broma  contains  botl\  arrowroot  and 
cinnamon. 

Chocolate  is  made  from  cocoa  nibs,  but  contains  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  fat  than  cocoa  ])reparations.  Bitter, 
sweet,  or  flavored  chocolate  is  always  sold  in  cakes. 

The  fat  obtained  from  cocoa  bean  is  cocou  butter^  which 
gives  to  cocoa  its  principal  nutrient. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  differ  from  tea  and  coffee  inasmuch 
as  they  contain  nutriment  as  well  as  stimulant.  Theobro- 
mine^  the  active  principle,  is  almost  identical  with  theine 
and  caffeine  in  its  composition  and  effects. 

Many  people  who  abstain  from  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee 
find  cocoa  indispensable.  Not  only  is  it  valuable  for  its 
own  nutriment,  but  for  the  lai^e  amount  of  milk  added  U> 
it.  Cocoa  may  well  be  placed  in  the  dietary  of  a  child 
after  his  third  year,  while  chocolate  shoidd  be  avoideil  as 
a  beverage,  but  may  be  given  as  a  confection.  Invalids 
and  those  of  weak  digestion  can  take  cocoa  where  choco- 
late would  prove  too  rich. 

Cocoa  shells. 

1  cup  cocoa  shells.  6  cups  boiling  water. 

Boil  shells  and  water  three  hours ;  as  water  boils  away 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  more.  Strain  and  ser\'e  with 
milk  and  sugar.  By  adding  one-third  cup  cocoa  nibs,  a 
much  more  satisfactory  drink  is  obtained. 

Cracked  Cocoa. 

}4  cup  cracked  cocoa.  3  pints  boiling  water. 

Boil  cracked  cocoa  and  water  two  hours.  Strain,  and 
ser\e  with  milk  and  sugar.  If  cocoa  is  pounded  in  a 
mortar  and  soaked  over  night  in  three  pints  water,  it 
will  require  but  one  hour's  boiling. 
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Breakfast  Cocoa. 

1)^  tablespoons  prepared  cocoa.  2  cups  boiling  water. 

2  tablespoons  sugar.  2  cups  milk. 

Few  grains  salt. 

Scald  milk.  Mix  cocoa,  sugar,  and  salt,  dilute  with 
one-half  cup  boiling  water  to  make  smooth  paste,  add 
remaining  water  and  boil  one  minute ;  turn  into  scalded 
milk  and  beat  two  minutes,  using  Dover  egg-beater. 

Reception  Cocoa. 

3  tablespoons  cocoa.  A  few  grains  salt. 

y^  cup  sugar.  4  cups  milk. 

^  cup  boiling  water. 

Scald  milk.  Mix  cocoa,  sugar,  and  salt,  adding  enough 
lK)lling  water  to  make  a  smooth  paste;  add  remaining 
water  and  boil  one  minute;  pour  into  scalded  milk.  Beat 
two  minutes,  using  Dover  egg-beater,  w^hen  froth  will 
form,  preventing  scum,  which  is  so  unsightly;  this  is 
known  as  milling. 

Brandy  Cocoa. 

2  tablespoons  cocoa.  \y^  cups  boiling  water. 

y^  cup  sugar.  4  cups  milk. 

3  teaspoons  cooking  brandy. 

Prepare  as  Reception  Cocoa,  and  add  brandy  just  be- 
fore milling. 

Chocolate. 

\y^  squares  Baker's  chocolate.  Few  grains  salt. 

4  tablespoons  sugar.  1  cup  boiling  water. 

3  cups  milk. 

Scald  milk.  Melt  chocolate  in  small  saucepan  placed 
over  hot  water,  add  sugar,  salt,  and  gradually  boiling 
water ;  when  smooth,  place  on  range  and  boil  one  minute  ; 
add  to  scalded  milk,  mill,  and  serve  in  chocolate  cups  with 
whipped  cream.     One  and  one-half  ounces  vanilla  choco- 
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late  may  be   substituted   for  Baker's   chocolate;    being 
sweetened,  less  sugar  is  required. 

FRUIT   DRINKS. 

laemonade. 

1  cup  sugar.  }^i  cup  lemon  juice. 

1  pint  water. 

Make  syrup  by  boiling  sugar  and  water  twelve  minutes; 
add  fruit  juice,  cool,  and  dilute  witli  ice  water  to  suit 
individual  tastes.  Lemon  synip  may  be  bottled  and  kept 
on  hand  to  use  as  needed. 

Pineapple  Lemonade. 

1  i>int  water.  1  quart  ice  water. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  can  grated  pineapple. 

Juice  3  lemons. 

Make  syinip  by  boiling  water  and  sugar  ten  minutes; 
add  pineapple  and  lemon  juice,  cool,  strain,  and  add  ice 
water. 

Orangeade. 

Make  syrup  as  for  Lemonade.  Sweeten  orange  juice 
with  syrup,  and  dilute  by  i)ouring  over  crushed  ice. 

Mint  Julep. 

1  quart  water.  1  cup  orange  juice. 

2  cups  sugar.  Juice  8  lemons. 

1  inut  claret  wine.  l^o  cups  boiling  water. 

1  cup  8traw})erry  juice.        12  sprigs  fresh  mint. 

Make  syrup  by  boiling  quart  of  water  and  sugar 
twenty  minutes.  Separate  mint  in  pieces,  add  to  the 
boiling  water,  cover,  and  let  stand  in  warm  place  five 
minutes,  strain,  and  add  to  syrup ;  add  fruit  juices,  and 
cool.  Pour  into  punch-bowl,  add  claret,  and  chill  with 
a  large  piece  of  ice;  dilute  with  water.  Garnish  witli 
fresh  mint  leaves  and  whole  strawberries. 
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Claret  Pimch. 

1  quart  cold  water.  F^w  shavings  lemon  rind, 
ijj  cup  raisins.  1}^  cups  orange  juice. 

2  cups  sugar.  y^  cup  lemon  juice. 
2  inch  piece  stick  cinnamon.  1  pint  claret  wine. 

Put  raisins  in  cold  water,  bring  slowly  to  boiling  point, 
and  boil  twenty  minutes;  strain,  add  sugar,  cinnamon, 
lemon  rind,  and  boil  live  minutes.  Add  fruit  juice,  cool, 
strain,  pour  in  claret,  and  dilute  with  ice  water. 

Fruit  Punch  I. 

1  quart  cold  water.  )^  cup  lemon  juice. 

2  cups  sugar.  2  cups  chopped  pineapple. 

1  cup  orange  juice. 

Boil  water,  sugar,  and  pineapple  twenty  minutes ;  add 
fruit  juice,  cool,  strain,  and  dilute  with  ice  water. 

Fruit  Punch  n. 

1  cup  water.  2  cups  strawberry  syrup. 

2  cups  sugar.  Juice  5  lemons. 
1  cup  tea  infusion.  Juice  5  oranges. 

1  quart  Apollinaris.  1  can  grated  pineapple. 

1  cup  Maraschino  cherries. 

Make  syrup  by  boiling  w^ater  and  sugar  ten  minutes ; 
add  tea,  strawberry  syrup,  lemon  juice,  orange  juice, 
and  pineapple;  let  stand  thii-ty  minutes,  strain,  and  add 
ice  water  to  make  one  and  one-half  gallons  of  liquid.  Add 
cherries  and  Apollinaris.  Serve  in  punch-bowl,  with  large 
piece  of  ice.    This  quantity  will  serve  fifty. 

Ginger  Punch. 

1  quart  cold  water.  %  lb.  Canton  ginger. 

1  cup  sugar.  )^  cup  orange  juice. 

}^  cup  lemon  juice. 

Chop  ginger,  add  to  water  and  sugar,  boil  fifteen  min-. 
utes ;  add  fruit  juice,  cool,  strain,  and  dilute  with  crushed 
ice. 
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Unfermented  Gkape  Juice. 

10  lbs.  grapes.  1  cup  water. 

3  lbs.  sugar. 

Put  grapes  and  water  in  granite  stew-pan.  Heat  until 
stones  and  pulp  separate ;  then  strain  through  jelly-bag, 
add  sugar,  heat  to  boiling-point,  and  bottle.  This  will 
make  one  gallon.  When  served,  it  should  be  diluted  one- 
half  with  water. 
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CHAPl'ER  IV. 

BBEAD  AND  BREAD  HAKINO. 

T3READ  is  the  most  important  article  of  food,  and  his- 
^  tory  tells  of  its  use  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Many  processes  have  been  employed  in 
making  and  baking ;  and  as  a  result,  from  the  first  flat 
cake  has  come  the  perfect  loaf.  The  study  of  bread 
making  is  of  no  slight  importance,  and  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  receives. 

Considering  its  great  value,  it  seems  unnecessary  and 
wrong  to  find  poor  bread  on  the  table ;  and  would  that 
our  standard  might  be  raised  as  high  as  that  of  our 
friends  across  the  water!  Who  does  not  appreciate  the 
loaf  produced  by  the  French  baker,  who  has  worked 
months  to  learn  the  art  of  bread  making! 

Bread  is  made  from  flour  of  wheat,  or  other  cereals,  by 
addition  of  water,  salt,  and  a  ferment.  Wheat  flour  is 
best  adapted  for  bread  making,  as  it  contains  gluten  in 
the  right  proportion  to  make  the  spongy  loaf.  But  for  its 
slight  deficiency  in  fat,  wheat  bread  is  a  perfect  food; 
hence  arose  the  custom  of  spreading  it  with  butter.  It 
should  be  remembered,  in  speaking  of  wheat  bread  as 
perfect  food,  that  it  must  be  made  of  entire  wheat  flour. 
Next  to  wheat  flour  ranks  rye  in  importance  for  bread 
making ;  but  it  is  best  used  in  combination  with  wheat,  for 
alone  it  makes  heavy,  sticky,  moist  bread.  Corn  also 
needs  to  be  used  in  combination  with  wheat  for  bread 
making,  for  if  used  alone  the  bread  will  be  crumbly. 

The  miller,  in  order  to  produce  flour  (which  will  make 
the  white  loaf,  so  sightly  to  many),  in  the  process  of  grind- 
ing wheat  has  been  forced  to  remove  the  inner  bran  coats, 
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SO  rich  in  mineral  matter,  and  much  of  the  gluten  inti- 
mately connected,  with  them. 

To  better  understand  the  details  of  bread  making, 
wheat,  from  which  bread  is  principally  ma<l^  should  be 
considered. 

A  grain  of  wheat  consists  of  ( 1 )  an  outer  covering  or 
husk,  which  is  always  removed  before  milling ;  (2)  bran 
coats,  which  contain  mineral  matter ;  (3)  gluten,  the  pro- 
teid  matter  and  fat;  and  (4)  starch,  the  centre  and  lar- 
gest part  of  the  grain.  Wheat  is  distinguished  as  white 
and  hard^  or  red  and  soft.  The  former  is  known  as  whUer 
wheats  having  been  sown  in  the  fall,  and  living  through 
the  w'inter ;  the  latter  is  known  as  spring  wheats  having 
been  sown  in  the  spring.  From  winter  wheat,  pastry 
flour,  sometimes  called  St.  Louis,  is  made;  from  spring 
wheat,  bread  flour,  also  called  Haxall.  St.  Lbuis  floor 
takes  its  name  from  the  old  process  of  grinding ;  HaxalK 
from  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  new  process.  All 
flours  are  now  milled  by  the  same  process.  For  difiPerence 
in  composition  of  wheat  flours,  consult  table  in  Chapter 
VI.  on  Cereals. 

Wheat  is  milled  for  converting  into  flour  by  processes 
producing  essentially  the  same  results,  all  requiring 
cleansing,  grinding,  and  bolting.  Entire  wheat  flour  has 
only  the  outer  husk  removed,  the  remainder  of  the  kernel 
l)eing  finely  ground.  Graham  flour,  confounded  with 
entire  w^heat,  is  too  often  found  to  be  an  inferior  flour, 
mixed  witli  coarse  bran. 

Grinding  is  accomplished  by  one  of  four  systems: 
(1)  Low  milling;  (2)  Hungarian  system,  or  high  milling; 
(3)  Roller  milling;  and  (4)  By  a  machine  known  as 
disintegrator. 

In  low  milling  process,  grooved  stones  are  employed 
for  grinding.  The  stones  are  inclosed  in  a  metal  case, 
and  provision  is  made  within  case  for  passage  of  air  to 
prevent  wheat  from  becoming  overheated.  The  lower 
stone  being  permanently  fixed,  the  upper  stone  being  so 
balanced  above  it  that  grooves  may  exactly  corre8jx>nd. 
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when  upper  stone  rotates,  sharp  edges  of  grooves  meet 
each  other,  and  operate  like  a  pair  of  scissors.  By  this 
process  flour  is  made  ready  for  bolting  by  one  grinding. 

In  high  milling  process,  grooved  stones  are  employed, 
but  are  kept  so  far  apart  that  at  first  the  wheat  is  only 
bruised,  and  a  series  of  grindings  and  sif tings  is  neces- 
sary. This  process  is  applicable  only  to  the  hardest 
wheats,  and  is  partially  supplanted  by  roller-milling. 

In  roller  milling,  wheat  is  subjected  to  action  of  a  pair 
of  steel  or  chilled-iron  horizontal  rollers,  having  toothed 
surfaces.  They  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  at  differ- 
ent rates  of  speed,  and  have  a  cutting  action. 

Porcelain  rollers,  with  rough  surfaces,  are  sometimes 
employed.  In  this  system,  grinding  is  accomplished  by 
cutting  rather  than  crushing. 

**  The  disintegrator  consists  of  a  pair  of  circular  metal 
disks,  set  face  to  face,  studded  with  circles  of  projecting 
bars  so  arranged  that  circles  of  bars  on  one  disk  alternate 
with  those  of  the  other.  The  disks  are  mounted  on  the 
same  centre,  and  so  closely  set  to  one  another  that  pro- 
jecting bare  of  one  disk  come  quite  close  to  plane  surface 
of  the  other.  They  are  inclosed  within  an  external  casing. 
The  disks  are  caused  to  rotate  in  opposite  directions  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  grain  is  almost  instantaneously 
reduced  to  a  powder." 

After  grinding  comes  bolting,  by  which  process  the 
different  grades  of  flour  are  obtained.  The  ground  wheat 
is  placed  in  octagonal  cylinders  (covered  with  silk  or  linen 
bolting-cloth  of  different  degrees  of  fineness),  which  are 
allowed  to  rotate,  thus  forcing  the  wheat  through.  The 
flour  from  first  sif  tings  contains  the  largest  percentage  of 
gluten. 

Flour  is  branded  under  different  names  to  suit  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer.  In  consequence,  the  same  wheat, 
milled  by  the  same  process,  makes  flour  which  is  sold 
under  different  names. 

In  buying  flour,  whether  bread  or  pastry,  select  the  best 
kept  by  the  grocer  with  whom  you  trade.     Some  of  the 
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well-known  brands  of  bread  flour  are  Swan's  Down,  Bridal 
Veil,  Columbia,  Washburn's  Kxtra,  and  Pillsbury's  Best; 
of  pastry.  Best  St.  Louis.  Bread  flour  should  be  used 
in  all  eases  where  yeast  is  (.'ailed  for,  with  few  excep- 
tions; in  other  eases,  pastry  flour.  The  difference  T>e- 
tween  bread  and  pastry  flour  may  be  readily  detenniued. 
Take  bread  flour  in  the  hand,  close  hand  tightly',  then 
open,  and  flour  will  not  keep  in  shape;  if  allowed  to 
pass  through  fingers  it  will  feel  slightly  granular.  Take 
pastry  flour  in  the  hand,  close  hand  tightly,  open,  and 
flour  will  be  in  shape,  having  impression  of  the  lines  of 
the  hand,  and  feeling  soft  and  velvety  to  touch.  Flour 
should  always  be  sifted  before  measuring. 

Entire  wheat  flour  differs  from  ordinary  flour,  inas- 
much as  it  contains  all  the  gluten  found  in  wheat,  the 
outer  husk  of  kernels  only  being  removed,  the  remainder 
ground  to  different  degrees  of  fineness  and  left  unbolted. 
Such  flours  are  sold  by  the  different  health-food  compa- 
nies, who  have  agencies  in  the  large  cities.  Franklin 
Mills  flour  is  included  in  this  class. 

Gluten,  the  proteid  of  wheat,  is  a  gray,  tough,  elastic 
substance,  insoluble  in  water.  On  account  of  its  great 
power  of  expansion,  it  holds  the  gas  developed  in  bread 
dough  by  fermentation,  which  otherwise  would  escape. 

Tesat, 

Yeast  is  a  microscopic  plant  of  fungous  growth,  and  is 
the  lowest  form  of  vegetable  life.  It  consists  of  spores, 
or  germs,  found  floating  in  air,  and  belongs  to  a  family 
of  which  there  are  many  species.  These  spores  grow 
by  budding  and  division,  and  multiply  very  rapidly  under 
favorable  conditions,  and  produce  fermentation. 

Fermentation  is  the  process  by  which,  under  influence 
of  air,  warmth,  moisture,  and  some  ferment,  sugar  (or 
dextrose,  starch  converted  into  sugar)  is  changed  into 
alcohol  (C2H5IIO)  and  carbon-dioxide  (COa).  The  prod- 
uct of  all  fermentation  is  the  same.     Three  kinds  are 
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considered,  —  alcoholic,  acetic,  and  lactic.  Where  bread 
dough  is  allowed  to  ferment  by  addition  of  yeast,  the  fer- 
mentation is  alcoholic ;  where  alcoholic  fermentation  con- 
tinues too  long,  acetic  fermentation  sets  in,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  alcoholic.  Lactic  fermentation  is  fermen- 
tation which  takes  place  when  milk  sours. 

Liquid,  dry  or  compressed  yeast,  may  be  used  for  rais- 
ing bread.  The  compressed  yeast  cakes  done  up  in  tin 
foil  have  long  proved  satisfactory,  and  are  now  almost 
universally  used,  having  replaced  the  home-made  liquid 
yeast.  Never  use  a  yeast  cake  unless  perfectly  fresh, 
which  may  be,  determined  by  its  light  color  and  absence 
of  dark  streaks. 

"^The  yeast  plant  is  killed  at  212°  F. ;  life  is  suspended, 
but  not  entirely  destroyed,  at  32°  F.  The  temperature 
best  suited  for  its  growth  is  from  65°  to  68°  F.  The  most 
favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  yeast  are  a  warm, 
moist,  sweet,  nitrogenous  soil.  These  must  be  especially 
considered  in  bread  making. 

Bread  Making. 

Fermented  bread  is  made  by  mixing  to  a  dough,  flour, 
with  a  definite  quantity  of  water,  milk,  or  water  and 
milk,  salt,  and  a  ferment.  Sugar  is  usually  added  to 
hasten  fermentation.  Dough  is  then  kneaded  that  the 
ingredients  may  be  thoroughly  incorporated,  covered,  and 
allowed  to  rise  in  a  temperature  of  68°  F. ,  until  dough 
has  doubled  its  bulk.  This  change  has  been  caused  by 
action  of  the  ferment,  which  attacks  some  of  the  starch 
in  flour,  and  changes  it  to  sugar,  and  sugar  in  turn  to 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide,  thus  lightening  the  whole 
mass.  Dough  is  then  kneaded  a  second  time  to  break 
bubbles  and  distribute  evenly  the  carbon  dioxide.  It  is 
shaped  in  loaves,  put  in  greased  bread  pans  (they  being 
half  filled),  covered,  allowed  to  rise  in  temperature  same 
as  for  first  rising,  to  double  its  bulk.  If  risen  too  long, 
it  will  be  full  of  large  holes ;  if  not  risen  long  enough, 
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it  will  be  heavy  and  soggy.  If  pans  containing  loaves 
are  put  in  too  liot  a  place  while  rising,  a  heavy  streak 
will  be  found  near  ])ottom  of  loaf. 

How  to  Shape  Loaves  and  BlBcnits.  To  shape  bread 
dough  in  loaves,  divide  dough  in  parts,  each  part  lai^e 
enough  for  a  loaf,  knead  until  smooth,  and  if  possible 
avoid  seams  in  under  part  of  loaf.  Jf  baked  in  brick 
pan,  place  two  loaves  in  one  pan,  brushed  between  with 
a  little  melted  butter.  If  baked  in  long  shallow  pan. 
when  well  kneaded,  roll  with  both  hands  to  lengthen, 
care  being  taken  that  it  is  smooth  and  of  uniform  thickness. 
Where  long  loaves  are  baked  on  sheets,  shape  and  roll 
loosely  in  a  towel  sprinkled  with  corn  meal  for  last 
rising. 

To  shape  bread  dough  in  biscuits,  pull  or  cut  off  as 
many  small  pieces  (having  them  of  uniform  size)  as  there 
are  to  be  biscuits.  Flour  palms  of  hands  slightly ;  take  up 
each  piece  and  shape  separately,  lifting,  with  thumb  and 
first  two  fingers  of  right  hand,  and  placing  in  palm  of  left 
hand,  constantly  moving  dough  round  and  round,  while 
folding  towards  the  centre ;  when  smooth,  turn  it  over  and 
roll  between  palms  of  hands.  Place  in  greased  pans  near 
together,  brushed  between  with  a  little  melted  butter, 
which  will  cause  biscuits  to  sei)arate  easily  after  baking. 
For  finger  rolls,  shape  biscuits  and  roll  with  one  hand 
on  part  of  board  where  there  is  no  flour,  until  of  desired 
length,  care  being  taken  to  make  smooth,  of  uniform  size, 
and  round  at  ends. 

Biscuits  may  be  shaped  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but 
they  should  always  be  small.  Large  biscuits,  though 
equally  good,  never  tempt  one  by  their  daintiness. 

Bread  is  often  brushed  over  with  milk  before  baking, 
to  make  a  darker  crust. 

Where  bread  is  allowed  to  rise  over  night,  a  small  piece 
of  yeast  cake  must  be  used ;  one-fourth  yeast  cake  to  one 
pint  liquid  is  sufficient,  one-third  yeast  cake  to  one  quart 
liquid.     Bread  mixed  and  baked  during  the  day  requires 
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a  larger  quantity  of  yeast ;  one  yeast  cake,  or  sometimes 
even  more,  to  one  pint  of  liquid.  Bread  dough  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  yeast  should  be  watched  during  rising, 
and  cut  down  uls  soon  as  mixture  doubles  its  bulk.  If 
proper  care  is  taken,  the  bread  will  be  found  most  satis- 
factory, having  neither  '*  yeasty  "  nor  sour  taste. 

Fermeuted  bread  was  formerly  raised  by  means  of 
leaven. 

Baking  of  Bread. 

Bread  is  baked:  (1)  To  kill  ferment,  (2)  to  make  soluble 
the  starch,  (8)  to  drive  ofif  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide, 
and  (4)  to  form  brown  crust  of  pleasant  flavor.  Bread 
should  be  baked  in  a  hot  oven.  If  the  oven  be  too  hot 
the  crust  will  brown  quickly  before  the  heat  has  reached 
the  centre,  and  prevent  further  rising ;  loaf  should  continue 
rising  for  first  fifteen  minutes  of  baking,  when  it  should 
begin  to  brown,  and  continue  browning  for  the  next  tw^enty 
minutes.  The  last  fifteen  minutes  it  should  finish  baking. 
when  the  heat  may  be  reduced.  When  bread  is  done,  it  will 
not  cling  to  sides  of  pan,  and  may  be  easily  removed.  Bis- 
cuits require  more  heat  than  loaf  bread,  should  continue  ris- 
ing the  first  five  minutes,  and  begin  to  brown  in  eight 
minutes.  Experience  is  the  best  guide  for  testing  temper- 
ature of  oven.  Various  oven  thermometers  have  been 
made,  but  none  have  proved  practical.  Bread  may  be 
brushed  over  with  melted  butter,  three  minutes  before 
removal  from  oven,  if  a  more  tender  crust  is  desired. 

Care  of  Bread  after  Baking. 

Remove  loaves  at  once  from  pans,  and  place  side  down 
on  a  wire  bread  or  cake  cooler.  If  crisp  crust  is  desired^ 
allow  bread  to  cool  without  covering ;  if  soft  crust,  cover 
with  a  towel  during  cooling.  When  cool,  put  in  tin  box 
or  stone  jar,  and  cover  closely. 

Never  keep  bread  wrapped  in  cloth,  as  the  cloth  will  ab- 
sorb moisture  and  transmit  an  unpleasant  taste  to  bread. 
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Bread  tins  or  jars  should  be  washed  and  scalded  twice  a 
week  in  winter,  and  every  other  day  in  summer ;  otherwise 
bread  is  apt  to  mould.  As  there  are  so  many  ways  of 
using  small  and  stale  pieces  of  bread,  care  should  be  taken 
that  none  is  wasted. 

Unfermented  Bread  is  raised  without  a  ferment,  the 
carbon  dioxide  being  pnxlueed  by  the  use  of  soda  (alkaline 
salt,  and  an  acid).  Soiia,  employed  in  combination  with 
cream  of  tartar,  for  raising  mixtures,  in  proportion  of 
one-third  soda  to  two-thirds  cream  of  tartar,  was  formerly 
used  to  a  great  extent,  but  has  been  generally  superseded 
by  baking  powder. 

Soda  bicarbonate  (NallCO  a  )  is  manufactured  from 
sodium  chloride  (NaCl),  common  salt. 

Baking  powder  is  composed  of  soda  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar in  definite,  correct  proportions,  mixed  with  small  quan- 
tity of  dry  material  (flour  or  corn-starch)  to  keep  action 
from  taking  place.  If  found  to  contain  «dum  or  ammonia, 
it  is  impure.  In  using  baking  powder,  allow  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder  to  each  cup  of  flour,  when  eggs  are  not 
used ;  to  egg  mixtures  allow  one  and  one-half  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  When  a  recipe  calls  for  soda  and  cream 
of  tartar,  in  siil)stituting  baking  powder  use  double  amount 
of  cream  of  tartar  given. 

These  rules  apply  to  the  various  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powders  on  the  market  Horsford's  Bak- 
ing Powder,  the  only  mineral  one,  requires  one-third  less 
than  others. 

Soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  or  baking  powder  mixtures, 
are  made  light  by  liberation  of  gas  in  mixture ;  the  gas 
in  soda  is  set  free  by  the  acid  in  cream  of  tartar ;  in  order 
to  accomplish  this,  moisture  and  heat  are  both  required. 
As  soon  as  moisture  is  added  to  baking  powder  mixtures, 
the  gas  will  begin  to  escape ;  hence  the  necessity  of  baking 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  baking  powder  only  is  used  for 
raising,  put  mixture  to  be  cooked  in  a  hot  oven. 

Cream  of  tartar  (HKC4O6II4)  is  obtained  from  argols 
found  adhering  to  bottom  and  sides  of  wine  casks,  which 
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are  ninety  per  cent,  cream  of  tartar.  The  argols  are  groand 
and  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  coloring  matter  removed 
by  filtering  through  animal  charcoal,  and  by  a  process  of 
recrystallization  the  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce  is 
obtained. 

The  acid  found  in  molasses,  sour  milk,  and  lemon  juice, 
will  liberate  gas  in  soda,  but  the  action  is  much  (|uicker 
than  when  cream  of  tartar  is  used. 

Fermented  and  unfermented  breads  are  raised  to  be 
made  light  and  porous,  that  they  may  be  easily  acted  upon 
by  the  digestive  ferments.  Some  mixtures  are  made  light 
by  beating  sufficiently  to  enclose  a  large  amount  of  air, 
and  when  baked  in  a  hot  oven  air  is  forced  to  expand. 

Aerated  bread  is  made  light  by  carbon  dioxide  forced 
into  dough  under  pressure.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  gener- 
ated from  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.  Aerated  bread  is  of 
close  texture,  and  has  a  flavor  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  a 
product  of  the  baker's  skill,  but  has  found  little  favor 
except  in  few  localities. 

Water  Bread. 

2  cups  boiling  water.  l}^  teaspoons  salt. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  )^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

1  tablespoon  lard.  ^  cup  lukewarm  water. 

1  tablespoon  sugar.  .  6  cups  sifted  flour. 

Put  butter,  lard,  sugar,  and  salt  in  bread  raiser,  or 
large  bowl  without  a  lip ;  pour  on  boiling  water;  when  luke- 
warm, add  dissolved  yeast  cake  and  five  cups  of  flour ;  then 
stir  until  thoroughly  mixed,  using  a  knife  or  mixing-spoon. 
Add  remaining  flour,  mix,  and  turn  on  a  floured  board, 
leaving  a  clean  bowl ;  knead  until  mixture  is  smooth,  elas- 
tic to  touch,  and  bubbles  may  be  seen  under  the  surface. 
Some  practice  is  required  to  knead  quickly,  but  tlie  motion 
once  acquired  will  never  be  forgotten.  Return  to  bowl, 
cover  with  a  clean  cloth  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  board 
or  tin  cover ;  let  rise  over  night  in  temperature  of  65°  F. 
In  morning  cut  down :  this  is  accomplished   by  cutting 
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through  and  turning  over  doogh  several  times  with  a  case 
knife,  and  cheeks  fermentation  for  a  short  time;  dough 
may  be  again  raised,  and  recut  down  if  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  shape  into  loaves  or  biscuits  after  first  cutting. 
When  properly  cared  for,  bread  need  never  sour.  Toss 
on  board  slightly  floured,  knead,  shape  into  loaves  or  bis- 
cuits, place  in  greased  pans,  having  pans  nearly  half  full. 
Cover,  let  rise  again  to  double  its  bulk,  and  bake  in  hot 
oven.  (See  Baking  of  Bread  and  Time  Table  for  Baking.) 
This  recipe  will  make  a  double  loaf  of  bread  and  pan  of 
biscuit.  Cottolene,  coto-suet,  or  beef  drippings  may  be 
used  for  shortening,  one- third  less  being  required.  Bread 
shortened  with  butter  has  a  good  flavor,  but  is  not  as  white 
as  when  lard  is  used. 

Milk  and  "Water  Bread. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  1}^  teaspoons  salt. 

1  cup  boiling  water.  )^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

1  tablespoon  lard.  }^  cup  lukewarm  water. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  6  cups  sifted  flour. 

Prepare  and  bake  as  Water  Bread.  Bread  may  l»e 
mixed,  raised,  and  baked  in  five  hours,  by  using  one  yeast 
cake.  Bread  made  in  this  way  has  proved  most  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  usually  mixed  in  the  morning,  and  the  cook  is 
able  to  watch  tlie  dough  while  rising  and  keep  it  at  uni- 
form temperature.  It  is  often  desirable  to  place  bowl 
containing  dough  in  pan  of  water,  keeping  water  at  uniform 
temperature  of  from  Do''  to  100°  F. 

Entire  Wheat  Bread. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

^4  cup  sugar  or  J^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

)3  cup  molasses.  A^  cup  lukewarm  water. 

4)3  cups  entire  wheat  flour. 

Add  sweetening  and  salt  to  milk,  cool,  and  when  luke- 
warm add  dissolved  yeast  cake  and  flour ;  beat  well,  cover, 
and  let  rise  to  double  its  bulk.     Again  beat,  and  turn  into 
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greased  bread  pans,  having  pans  one-half  full;  let  rise, 
and  bake.  Entire  Wheat  Bread  should  not  quite  double 
its  bulk  during  last  rising.  This  mixture  may  be  baked 
in  gem  pans. 

Entire  "Wheat  and  Floor  Bread. 

Use  same  ingredients  as  for  Entire  Wheat  Bread, 
with  exception  of  flour.  For  flour  use  three  and  one-fourth 
cups  entire  wheat  and  two  and  three-fourths  cups  white 
flour.  The  dough  should  be  slightly  kneaded,  and  if 
handled  quickly  will  not  stick  to  board.  Loaves  and  bis- 
cuit should  be  shaped  with  hands  instead  of  pouring  into 
pans  as  in  Entire  Wheat  Bread. 

Oraham  Bread. 

2^  cups  hot  liquid  V4  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

(water,  or  milk  and  water).  S^  cup  lukewarm  water. 

^  cup  molasses.  »3  cups  flour. 

1}^  teaspoons  salt.  3  cups  (rraham  flour. 

Prepare  and  bake  as  Entire  Wheat  Bread.  The  bran 
remaining  in  sieve  after  sifting  Graham  flour  should  be 
discarded. 

Third  Bread. 

2  cups  lukewarm  water.  1  cup  rye  flour 

1  yeast  cake.  1  cup  granulated 
i^  tablespoon  salt.  corn  meal. 
}4  cup  molasses.  3  cups  flour. 

Dissolve  yeast  cake  in  water,  add  remaining  ingredients, 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Let  rise,  shape,  and  bake  as  Entire 
Wheat  Bread. 

Quaker  Oats  Bread. 

2  cups  boiling  water.  }^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 
J^  cup  molasses.                          ^  cup  lukewarm  water. 
^  tablespoon  salt.  1  cup  Quaker  Rolled  Oats. 

4%*  cups  flour. 

Add  boiling  water  to  oats  and  let  stand  one  hour;  add 
molasses,  salt,  dissolved  yeast  cake,  and  flour;  let  rise. 
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beat  thoroughly,  turn  into  buttered  bread  pans,  let  rise 
again,  and  bake.  By  using  one-half  cup  less  flour,  the 
dough  is  better  suited  for  biscuits,  but,  being  soft,  is  dif- 
ficult to  hapdle.  To  make  shaping  of  biscuits  easy,  take 
up  mixture  by  spoonfuls,  drop  into  plate  6t  flour,  and 
have  palms  of  hands  well  covered  with  flour  before  at- 
tempting to  shape. 

Rye  Bread. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  1  j^  teaspoons  salt 

1  cup  boiling  water.  )^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

1  tablespoon  lard.  )^  cup  lukewarm  water. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  3  cups  flour. 

3^  cup  brown  sugar.  Rye  meal. 

To  milk  and  water  add  lard,  butter,  sugar,  and  salt; 
when  lukewarm,  add  dissolved  yeast  cake  and  flour,  beat 
thoroughly,  cover,  and  let  rise  until  light.  Add  rye  meal 
until  dough  is  stiff  enough  to  knead ;  knead  thoroughly, 
let  rise,  shape  in  loaves,  let  rise  again,  and  bake. 

Boston  Brown  Bread. 

1  cup  rye-meal.  ^  tablespoon  soda. 

1  cup  granulated  corn-meal.        1  teaspoon  salt. 
1  cup  Graham  flour.  -  ^  cup  molasses. 

2  cups  sour  milk,  or  1%  cups  sweet  milk  or  water. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients,  add  molasses  and  milk, 
stir  until  well  mixed,  turn  into  a  well-buttered  mould,  and 
steam  three  and  one-half  hours.  The  cover  should  be 
buttered  before  being  placed  on  mould,  and  then  tied  down 
with  string;  otherwise  the  bread  in  rising  might  force 
off  cover.  Mould  should  never  be  filled  more  than  two- 
thirds  full.  A  melon-mould  or  one-pound  baking- powder 
boxes  make  the  most  attractive-shaped  loaves,  but  a  five- 
pound  lard  pail  answers  the  purpose.  For  steaming, 
place  mould  on  a  trivet  in  kettle  containing  boiling  water, 
allowing  water  to  come  half-way  up  around  mould,  cover 
closely,  and  steam,  adding,  as  needed,  more  boiling  water. 
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Indian  Bread. 

1^  cups  Graham  flour.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  Indian  meal.  %  iJup  molasses. 

y^  tablespoon  soda.  1%  cujw  milk. 

Mix  and  steam  as  Boston  Brown  Bread. 

Steamed  Graham  Bread. 

8  cups  Arlington  meal.         1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  flour.  1  cup  molasses  (scant). 

8^  teaspoons  soda.  2)^  cups  sour  milk. 

Mix  as  Boston  Brown  Bread,  and  steam  four  hours. 
This  bread  may  often  be  eaten  when  bread  containing 
corn-meal  could  not  be  digested. 

Parker  House  RoUs. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 
2  tablespoons  sugar.                 ^i  cup  lukewarm  water. 

Flo\ir. 

Add  butter,  sugar,  and  salt  to  milk ;  when  lukewarm, 
add  dissolved  yeast  cake  and  three  cups  of  flour.  Beat 
tlioroughly,  cover,  and  let  rise  until  light ;  cut  down,  and 
add  enough  flour  to  knead  (it  will  take  about  two  and 
one-half  cups) .  Let  rise  again,  toss  on  slightly  floured 
l>oard,  knead,  pat,  and  roll  out  to  one-third  inch  thick- 
ness. Shape  with  biscuit-cutter,  first  dipped  in  flour. 
Dip  tbe  handle  of  a  case  knife  in  flour,  and  with  it  make 
a  crease  through  the  middle  of  each  piece;  brush  over 
one-half  of  each  piece  with  melted  butter,  fold,  and  press 
edges  together.  Place  in  gi'eased  pan,  one  inch  apart, 
cover,  let  rise,  and  bake  in  hot  oven  twelve  to  fifteen  min- 
utes. As  rolls  rise  they  will  part  slightly,  and  if  hastened 
in  rising  are  apt  to  lose  their  shape. 

Parker  House  Rolls  may  be  shaped  by  cutting  or  tear- 
ing off  small  pieces  of  dough,  and  shaping  round  like  a 
biscuit;  place  in  rows  on  floured  board,  cover,  and  let 
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rise  fifteen  minutes.  With  handle  of  large  wooden  spoon. 
or  toy  rolling-pin,  roll  through  centre  of  each  biseait. 
brush  edge  of  lower  halves  with  melted  butter,  fold,  press 
lightly,  place  in  buttered  pan  one  inch  apart,  cover,  let 
rise,  and  bake. 

Salad  or  Dinner  Rolls. 

Use  same  ingredients  as  for  Parker  House  Rolls,  allow- 
ing one- fourth  cup  butter.  Shape  in  small  biscuits,  place 
in  rows  on  a  floured  board,  cover  with  cloth  and  pan, 
and  let  rise  until  light  and  well  puffed.  Flour  handle  of 
wooden  spoon  and  make  a  deep  crease  in  middle  of  each 
biscuit,  take  up,  and  press  edges  together.  Place  closely 
in  buttered  pan,  cover,  let  rise,  and  bake  twelve  to  fif- 
teen minutes  in  hot  oven.  From  this  same  mixture  cres- 
cents, braids,  twists,  bow-knots,  and  other  fancy  shapes 
may  be  made. 

StickB. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  1  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

3i  cup  butter.  }^  cup  lukewarm  water. 

11^  tablespoons  sugar.  White  1  egg. 

y^  teaspoon  salt.  3?4  cups  flour. 

Add  butter,  sugar,  and  salt  to  milk;  when  lukewarm, 
add  dissolved  yeast  cake,  white  of  egg  well  beaten,  and 
flour.  Knead,  let  rise,  shape,  let  rise  again,  and  start  bak- 
ing in  a  hot  oven,  reducing  heat,  that  sticks  may  be  crisp 
and  dry.  To  shape  sticks,  first  shape  as  small  biscuits, 
roll  on  board  (where  there  is  no  flour)  with  hands  until 
eight  inches  in  length,  keeping  of  uniform  size  and 
rounded  ends,  which  may  be  done  by  bringing  fingers 
close  to,  but  not  over,  ends  of  sticks. 

Swedish  Rolls. 

Use  recipe  for  Salad  Rolls.  Roll  to  one-fourth  inch 
tliickness,  spread  with  butter,  and  sprinkle  with  two  table- 
spoons sugar  mixed  with  one-third  teaspoon   cinnamon. 
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one-third  cup  stoned  raisins  finely  chopped,  and  two  table- 
spoons chopped  citron ;  roll  up  like  jelly  roll,  and  cut  in 
three-fourths  inch  pieces.  Place  pieces  in  pan  close  to- 
jrether,  flat  side  down.  When  rolls  are  taken  from  oven, 
lirush  over  with  white  of  egg  slightly  beaten,  diluted  with 
one-half  tablespoon  water;  return  to  oven  to  dry  egg, 
and  thuB  glaze  top. 

Sweet  French  Rolls. 

1  cup  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  1  egg. 

y^  cup  lukewarm  water.  Yolk  1  egg. 

Flour.  H  teaspoon  ma<je. 

yi  cup  sugar.  ^i  cup  melted  batter. 

ScAld  milk ;  when  lukewarm,  add  dissolved  yeast  cake 
and  one  and  one-half  cups  flour;  beat  well,  cover,  and  let 
rise  until  light.  Add  sugar,  salt,  eggs  well  beaten,  mace, 
and  butter,  and  enough  more  flour  to  knead ;  knead,  let 
rise  again,  shape,  and  bake  as  Salad  Rolls.  This  same 
mixture  may  be  rolled  in  a  long  strip  to  one-fourth  inch 
thickness,  spread  with  butter,  rolled  up  like  a  jelly  roll, 
and  cut  in  one  inch  pieces.  Place  pieces  in  pan  close 
together,  flat  side  down. 

Lunoheon  RolU. 

y^  cup  scalded  milk.  2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

2  tablespoons  sugar.  1  egg, 

y^  teaspoon  salt.  Few  gratings  from  rind  of 

J^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  lemon. 

2  tablespoons  lukewarm  wat-er.  Flour. 

Add  sugar  and  salt  to  milk ;  when  lukewarm,  add  dis- 
solved yeast  cake  and  three-fourths  cup  flour.  Cover  and 
let  rise ;  then  add  butter,  egg  well  beaten,  grated  rind  of 
lemon,  and  enough  flour  to  knead.  Let  rise  again,  roll  to 
one- half  inch  thickness,  shape  with  small  biscuit-cutter, 
place  in  buttered  pan  close  together,  let  rise  again,  and 
bake. 
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French  Rusks. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  Flour. 

J^  cup  butter.  1  egg. 

>^  cup  sugar.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  Whites  2  eggs. 

1  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  ^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

>^  cup  lukewarm  water. 

Add  bntter,  sugar,  and  salt  to  scalded  milk ;  when  luke- 
warm, add  dissolved  yeast  cake  and  three  cups  flour. 
Cover  and  let  rise ;  add  egg  and  egg  yolks  well  beaten, 
and  enough  flour  to  knead.  Let  rise  again,  and  shape  at> 
Parker  House  Rolls.  Before  baking,  make  three  parallel 
creases  on  top  of  each  roll.  When  nearly  done,  brush 
over  with  whites  of  eggs  beaten  slightly,  diluted  with 
one  tablespoon  cold  water  and  vanilla.  Sprinkle  with 
sugar. 

Rusks  (Zwieback). 

>^  cup  scalded  milk.  I4  cup  sugar. 

%  teaspoon  salt.  ^  cup  melted  butter. 

2  yeast  cakes.  3  eggs. 

Flom*. 

Dissolve  yeast  cakes  in  milk ;  when  lukewarm,  add  salt 
and  one  cup  flour ;  cover,  and  let  rise  until  very  light;  then 
add  sugar,  butter,  eggs  unbeaten,  and  flour  enough  to 
handle.  Shape  as  finger  rolls,  and  place  close  together 
on  a  buttered  sheet  in  parallel  rows,  two  inches  apart; 
let  rise  again  and  bake  twenty  minutes.  When  cold,  cut 
diagonally  in  one-half  inch  slices,  and  brown  evenly  in 
oven. 

German  Coffee  Bread. 

1   cup  scalded  milk.  1  egg. 

1^  cup  butter,  or  butter  and  I3'  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

lard.  1^  cup  lukewarm  milk. 

}^  cup  sugar.  ^<^  cup  raisins  stoned  and 
}^  teaspoon  salt.  cut  in  pieces. 

Add  butter,  sugar,  and  salt  to  milk;  when  lukewann, 
add  dissolved  yeast  cake,  egg  well  beaten,  flour  to  make 
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stiff  batter,  and  raisins ;  cover,  and  let  rise  over  night;  in 
morning  spread  in  buttered  dripping-pan  one-half  inch 
thick.  Cover  and  let  rise  again.  Before  baking,  brush 
over  with  Ijeaten  egg,  and  cover  with  following  mixture : 
Melt  three  tablespoons  butter,  a<ld  one-third  cup  sugar 
aii<\  one  teaspoon  cinnamon.  When  sugar  is  partially 
melted,   add  three  tablespoons  flour. 

Coffee  Cakes  (Brioche). 

1   cup  scalded  milk.  ^  cup  sugar. 

^  cup  yolks  of  eggs.  2  yeast  cakes. 

yi  cup  whole  eggs.  %  teaspoon  extract  lemon,  or 

^  cup  butter.  2  pounded  cardamom  seeds. 

A%  cups  flour. 

French  Confectioner, 

Cool  milk ;  when  lukewarm,  add  yeast  cakes,  and  when 
they  are  dissolved  add  remaining  ingredients,  and  beat 
thoroughly  with  hand  ten  minutes ;  let  rise  six  hours.  Keep 
in  ice-box  over  night;  in  morning  turn  on  floured  board, 
roll  in  long  rectangular  piece  one-fourth  inch  thick; 
spread  with  softened  butter,  fold  from  sides  towanl 
centre  to  make  three  layers.  Cut  off  pieces  three-fourths 
inch  wide ;  cover  and  let  rise.  Take  each  piece  separately 
in  hands  and  twist  from  ends  in  opposite  directions,  coil 
and  bring  ends  together  at  top  of  cake.  Let  rise  in  pans 
and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven ;  cool  and 
brush  over  with  confectioners'  sugar,  moistened  with 
enough  boiling  water  to  spread. 

Buns. 

1  cup  scalded  mUk.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

1^3  cup  butter.  ^^  cup  raisins  stoned  and 

1   cup  sugar.  cut  in  quarters. 

1   yeast  cake  dissolved  in  1  teaspoon  extract  lemon. 

Jj^  cup  lukewarm  water.  Flour. 

Add  one-half  sugar  and  salt  to  milk ;  when  lukewarm, 
add  dissolved  yeast  cake  and  one  and  one-half  cups  flour ; 
cover,  and  let  rise  until  light ;  add  butter,  remaining  sugar, 
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raisius,  lemon,  and  eDough  flour  to  knead  ;  let  rise,  shape 
like  biscuits,  let  rise  again,  and  bake.  If  wanted  glazed, 
brush  over  with  beaten  egg  before  baking. 

Hot  CroBB  Buns. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  }^  teaspooQ  cinnamon. 
I4  cup  sugar.                                   '4  cups  flour. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  egg. 

}<2  teaspoon  salt.  ^4  cup  raisins  stoned  and 

3^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  quartered,  or 

1^  cup  lukewarm  water.  J4  cup  currants. 

Add  butter,  sugar,  and  salt  to  milk ;  when  lukewarm, 
add  dissolved  yeast  cake,  cinnamon,  flour,  and  egg  well 
beaten ;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  add  raisins,  cover,  and 
let  rise  over  night.  In  morning,  shape  in  forms  of  large 
biscuits,  place  in  pan  one  inch  apart,  let  rise,  brush  over 
with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  twenty  minutes ;  cool,  and 
with  ornamental  frosting  make  a  cross  on  top  of  each 
bun. 

Raised  Muffins. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  X  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  boiling  water.  }^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1^  cup  lukewarm  water. 
>4'  cup  sugar.  1  egg. 

4  cups  flour. 

Add  butter,  sugar,  and  salt  to  milk  and  water ;  when 
lukewarm,  add  dissolved  yeast  cake,  egg  well  beaten,  and 
flour ;  beat  thoroughly,  cover,  and  let  rise  over  night '  In 
morning,  fill  buttered  muffin  rings  two-thirds  full;  let  rise 
until  rings  are  full,  and  bake  thirty  minutes  in  hot  oven. 

Grilled  Muffins. 

Put  buttered  muffin  rings  on  a  hot  greased  griddle.  Fill 
one-half  full  with  raised  muffin  mixture,  and  cook  slowly 
until  well  risen  and  browned  underneath ;  turn  mufidus 
and  rings  and  brown  the  other  side.  This  is  a  convenient 
way  of  cooking  muffins  when  oven  is  not  in  condition  for 
baking. 
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Raised  Oatmeal  Mnffins. 

^  cup  scalded  milk.  }^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

y^  cup  sugar.  t^  cup  lukewarm  milk. 

%  teaspoon  salt.  1  cup  cold  cooked  oatmeal. 

2^0  cups  flour. 

Add  sugar  and  salt  to  scalded  milk ;  when  lukewarm, 
add  dissolved  yeast  cake.  Work  oatmeal  into  flour  with 
tips  of  fingers,  and  add  to  fii-st  mixture  ;  beat  thoroughly, 
cover,  and  let  rise  over  night.  In  morning,  fill  buttered 
iron  gem  pans  two-thinls  full,  let  rise  on  back  of  rangi* 
that  pan  may  gradually  heat  and  mixture  rise  to  fill  pan. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  twenty-five  to  thirty  mhiutes. 

Squash  Biscuits. 

y^  cup  squash  (steamed  and  sifted),  y^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in 

1^  cup  sugar.  I4  cup  lukewarm  water. 

}^  teaspoon  salt.  J^  cup  butter. 

}4  cup  scalded  milk.  2}, 2  cups  flour. 

Add  squash,  sugar,  salt,  and  butter  to  milk ;  w^hen  luke- 
warm, add  dissolved  yeast  cake  and  flour ;  cover,  and  let 
rise  over  night.  In  morning  shape  into  biscuits,  let  rist», 
and  bake. 

Dzy  Toast. 

Cut  stale  bread  in  one-fourth  inch  slices.  Cru.st  may 
or  may  not  be  removed.  Put  slices  on  wire  toaster,  lock 
toaster  and  place  over  clear  fire  to  dry,  holding  some  dis- 
tance from  coals;  turn  and  dry  other  side.  Hold  nearer 
to  coals  and  color  a  golden  brown  on  each  side.  Toast, 
if  piled  compactly  and  allowed  to  stand,  will  soon  become 
moist.  Toast  may  be  buttered  at  table  or  before  sending 
to  table. 

"Water  Toast. 

Dip  slices  of  dry  toast  quickly  in  boiling  salted  water, 
allowing  one-half  teaspoon  salt  to  one  cup  boiling  water. 
Spread  slices  with  butter,  and  ser^'e  at  once. 
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BCilk  Toast  I. 

1  pint  scalded  milk.  ^^  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  X  oup  miHc. 
Tn^tablespoons  bread  flour.  Cold  water, 

6  slices  dry  toast. 

Add  cold  water  gradually  to  flour  to  make  a  smooth, 
thin  paste.  Add  to  milk,  stirring  constantly  until  thidc- 
ened,  cover,  and  cook  twenty  minutes ;  then  add  salt  and 
butter  in  small  pieces.  Dip  slices  of  toast  separately  in 
sauce ;  when  soft,  remove  to  serving  dish.  Pour  remain- 
ing sauce  over  all. 

Milk  Toast  U. 

Use  ingredients  given  in  Milk  Toast  I. ,  omitting  cold 
water,  and  make  as  Thin  White  Sauce.  Dip  toast  in 
sauce. 

Brown  Bread  Milk  Toast. 

Make  same  as  Milk  Toast,  using  slices  of  toasted  brown 
])read  in  place  of  wliite  bread.  Brown  bread  is  better 
toasted  by  first  drying  slices  in  oven. 

Cream  Toast. 

Substitute  cream  for  milk,  and  omit  butter  in  recipe 
for  Milk  Toast  I.  or  II. 


Tomato  Cream  Toast. 

1 1^  cups  stewed  and  strained  tomato.  3  tablespoons  butter. 

}2  cup  scalded  cream.  3  tablespoons  flour. 

)^  teaspoon  soda.  K^  teaspoon  salt. 
6  slices  toast. 

Put  butter  in  saucepan;  when  melted  and  bubbling, 
add  flour,  mixed  with  salt,  and  stir  in  gradually  tomato, 
to  which  soda  has  been  added,  then  cream  and  butter. 
Dip  slices  of  toast  in  sauce.     SeiTe  as  soon  as  made. 
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German  Toast. 

3  eggs.  2  tablespoons  sugar. 

%  teaspoon  salt.  1  cup  milk. 

6  slices  stale  bread. 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  salt,  sugar,  and  milk;  strain 
into  a  shallow  dish.  Soak  bread  in  mixture  until  soft. 
Cook  on  a  hot,  weU-greased  griddle ;  brown  on  one  side, 
turn  and  brown  other  side.  Serve  for  breakfast  or  lun- 
cheon, or  with  a  sauce  for  dessert. 

Brewls. 

Break  stale  bits  or  slices  of  brown  and  white  bread  in 
small  pieces,  allowing  one  and  one-half  cups  brown  bread 
to  one-half  cup  white  bread.  Butter  a  hot  frying-pan, 
put  in  bread,  and  cover  with  equal  parts  milk  and  water. 
Cook  until  soft ;  add  butter  and  salt  to  taste. 

Bread  for  Gkuniahing. 

Dry  toast  is  often  used  for  garnishing,  cut  in  various 
shapes.  Always  shape  before  toasting.  Cubes  of  bread, 
toast  points,  and  small  oblong  pieces  are  most  common. 
Cubes  of  stale  bread,  from  which  centres  are  removed, 
are  fried  in  deep  fat  and  called  croiistades;  half-inch 
cubes,  browned  in  butter,  or  fried  in  deep  fat,  are  called 
crodtons. 

Uaes  for  Stale  Bread. 

All  pieces  of  bread  should  be  saved  and  utilized. 
Large  pieces  are  best  for  toast.  Soft  stale  bread,  from 
which  cnist  is  removed,  when  crumbed,  is  called  stale 
bread  crumbs,  or  raspings,  and  is  used  for  puddings, 
griddle-cakes,  omelets,  scalloped  dishes,  and  dipping  food 
to  be  fried  i  Remnants  of  bread,  from  which  crusts  have 
not  been  removed,  are  dried  in  oven,  roiled,  and  sifted. 
These  are  called  dry  bread  crumbs,  and  are  useful  for 
crumbing  croquettes,  cutlets,  fish,  meat,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
BISCUITS,  BREAKFAST  CAKES,  AND  SHORTCAEEa 

Batters,  Sponges,  and  Doughs. 

BATTER  is  a  mixture  of  flour  and  some  liquid  (usu- 
ally combined  with  other  ingredients,  as  sugar,  salt, 
eggs,  etc.),  of  consistency  to  pour  easily,  or  to  drop  from 
a  spoon. 

Batters  are  termed  tliiu  or  thick,  according  to  their 
consistency. 

Sponge  is  a  batter  to  which  yeast  is  added. 
Dough  differs  from  batter  inasmuch  as  it  is  stiff  enough 
to  be  handled. 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit  I. 

2  cups  flour.  1  tablespoon  lard. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.        ^^  cup  milk  and  water 
1  teaspoon  salt.  in  equal  parts. 

1  tablespoon  butter. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  and  sift  twice. 

Work  in  butter  and  lard  with  tips  of  fingers;  add 
gradually  the  liquid,  mixing  with  knife  to  a  soft  dough. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  liquid, 
owing  to  differences  in  flour.  Toss  on  a  floured  board, 
pat,  and  roll  lightly  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness.  Shape 
with  a  biscuit-cutter.  Place  on  buttered  pan,  and  bake 
in  hot  oven  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  If  baked  in  too 
slow  an  oven,  the  gas  will  escape  before  it  has  done  its 
work. 
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Baking  Powder  Biacuit  II. 

2  cups  flour.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  ^  cup  milk. 

}2  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  and  bake  as  Baking  Powder  Biscuit  I. 


Emergency  Biscuit. 

Use  recipe  for  Baking  Powder  Biscuit  I.  or  II.,  with 
the  addition  of  more  milk,  that  mixture  may  be  dropped 
from  spoon  without  spreading.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  ii 
buttered  pan,  one-half  inch  apart.  Brush  over  with  milk, 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  eight  minutes. 

Fruit  Rolls  (Pin  Wheel  Biscuit). 

2  cups  flour.  %  cup  milk. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  }4  <^^P  stoned  raisins 

}^  teaspoon  salt.  (finely  chopped). 

2  tablespoons  sugar.  2  tablespoons  citron 

2  tablespoons  butter.  (finely  chopped). 

J-j  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Mix  as  Baking  Powder  Biscuit  II.  Roll  to  one- 
fourth  inch  thickness,  brush  over  with  melted  butter,  and 
sprinkle  with  fruit,  sugar,  and  cinnamon.  Roll  like  a 
jelly  roll;  cut  off  pieces  three-fourths  inch  in  thickness. 
Place  on  buttered  tin,  and  bake  in  hot  oven  fifteen  min- 
utes. Currants  may  be  used  in  place  of  raisins  and 
citron. 

One  Egg  MuflBns  I. 

:3>^  cups  flour.  1%  cups  milk. 

5  teaspoons  baking  powder.      3  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

I  teaspoon  salt.  1  egg, 

8  tablespoons  sugar. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients ;  add  gradually  milk,  egg 
well  beaten,  and  melted  butter.  Bake  in  buttered  gem 
pans  twenty-five  minutes.      If  iron  pans  are  used  they 
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must  be  previously  heated.  This  recipe  makes  thirty 
muffins.  Use  half  the  pmportious  given  and  a  small  egg, 
if  half  the  number  is  required. 


One  Egg  Miiffins  II. 

2)^  cups  flour.  2  tablespoons  sugar. 

3>2  teaspoons  baking  powder.     1  cup  milk. 

y^  teaspoon  salt.  2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

Mix  and  bake  as  One  Egg  Muffin  I. 


Twin  Mountain  Muffins. 

^  cup  butter.  %  cup  milk. 

)^  cup  sugar.  2  cups  flour. 

1  egg.  8  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Cream  the  butter ;  add  sugar  and  Qgg  well  beaten  ;  sift 
baking  powder  with  flour,  and  add  to  the  first  mixture, 
alternating  with  milk.  Bake  in  buttered  tin  gem  pans 
twenty-five  minutes. 

Queen  of  Muffins. 

l^  cup  butter.  },^  cup  milk  (scant). 

3^  cup  sugar.  1  Ky  cups  flour. 

1  ^gg'  2  Vo  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Mix  and  bake  as  Twin  Mountain  Muffins. 


Berry  Muffins  I.     (Without  eggs.) 

2  cups  flour.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

J4  cup  sugar.  1  cup  milk  (scant). 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  1  cup  berries. 

}i  teaspoon  salt.  .    . 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  ;  work  in  butter  with  tips 
of  fingers ;  add  milk  and  lierries. 
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Berry  Muffins  II. 

y^  cup  butter.  4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

y^  cup  sugar.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

1  egg.  1  cup  milk. 

'2%  cups  flour.  1  cup  berries. 

Cream  the  butter;  add  gradually  sugar  and  egg  well 
beaten ;  mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt,  re- 
serving ^  cup  flour  to  be  mixed  with  berries  and  added 
last ;  add  the  remainder  alternately  with  milk. 

Rice  Muffins. 

2%  cups  flpur.  1  cup  milk. 

1  cup  co<Aed  rice.  1  egg. 

■4  teaspoons  baking  powder.         H  ^^P  nielted  butter. 
)4  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  salt,  and  baking  ix)wder;  work  In 
rice  with  tips  of  fingers;  add  gradually  milk,  egg  well 
beaten,  and  butter;  bake  in  buttered  muffin  rings  placed 
in  buttered  pan  or  buttered  gem  pans. 

Oatmeal  Muffins. 

1  cup  cooked  oatmeaL  >^  teaspoon  salt. 
1)4  cups  flom*.  t^  cup  milk. 

2  tablespoons  sugar.  1  egg. 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

Mb^and  bake  as  Rice  Muffins. 


Quaker  Muffins. 

^  cup  rolled  oats.  >^  teaspoon  salt. 

1>3  cups  flour.  1  cup  scalded  milk. 

3  tablespoons  sugar.  1   egg. 

3  tablespoons  baking  powder.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

Turn  scalded  milk  on  rolled  oats,  let  stand  five  minutes  ; 
add  sugar,  salt,  and  melted  butter ;  sift  in  flour  and  bak- 
ing powder,  mix  thoroughly,  and  add  eg^  well  beaten. 
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Oraham  Muffins  I. 

IM  ^"P**  graham  flour.  Ja  cup  molasses. 

1  cup  flour.  ^4  teaspoon  soda. 

1  cup  sour  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients;  add  milk  to  molasses,  and 
combine  mixtures. 

Graham  Muffins  II. 

1  cup  graham  or  entire  wheat       1  teaspoon  salt. 

flouj*.  1  cup  milk. 

1  cup  flour.  1  egg. 

^  cup  sugar.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

3)'^  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients ;  add  milk  gradually,  ^g 
well  beaten,  and  melted  butter ;  bake  in  hot  oven  in  but- 
tered gem  pans  twenty-five  minutes. 


Rye  Muffins  I. 

Make  as  Graham  Muffins  II. ,  substituting  rye  meal  for 
graham  flo^   . 

Rye  Muffins  n. 

l}^  cups  rye  meal.  J^  cup  molasses. 

l)i  cups  flom*.  IJ^  cups  milk, 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  1  egg, 

1  teaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

Mix  and  bake  as  Graham  Muffins  IL^  adding  molasses 
with  milk. 

Com  Meal  Gems, 

%  cup  corn  meal.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

1  cup  flour.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder.  ?4^  '^"n  milk. 

1  tablespoon  sugar.  I't^   '. 

Mix  and  bake  as  Graham  Muffins  II. 
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Berkshire  MuflOns. 

>o  clip  corn  meal.  ^  teaspoou  salt. 

i^  cup  flour.        '  %  cup  scalded  milk  (scant), 

ig  cup  cooked  rice.  1  egg. 

2  tablespoons  sugar.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

'3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Turn  scalded  milk  on  meal,  let  stand  five  minutes ;  add 
rice,  and  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  remaining  dry  ingre- 
dients. Add  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten,  butter,  and  white 
of  egg  beaten  stiff  and  dry. 

Golden  Corn  Cake. 

^4  cup  com  meal.  >2  teaspoon  salt. 

1  ^  cups  flour.  1  crp  milk. 

^4  cup  sugar.  1  egg. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  ;  add  milk,  egg  well  beaten, 
and  butter;  bake,  in  shallow  buttered  pan  in  hot  oven 
twenty  minutes.     : 

Corn  Caki^  (sweetened  with  Molaaaes). 

1  cup  corn  meal.  J^  cup  molasses. 

^X  cup  flour.  ^  cup  milk. 

3>^  teaspoons  baking  powder.  1  egg, 

1  teaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

Mix  and  bake  as  Golden  Com  Cake,  adding  molasses 
to  milk. 

White  Corn  Cake. 

^  cup  butter.  IJ4  cups  white  corn  meal. 

)4  cup  sugar.  1 14  cups  flour. 

1)^  cups  milk.  4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Whites  3  eggs.  1  teasi)oon  salt. 

Cream  the  butter;  add  sugar  gradually;  add  milk, 
alternating  with  dry  i  'lients,  mixed  and  sifted.  Beat 
thoroughly;  add  while^>  of  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in 
buttered  cake  pan  thirty  minutes. 
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Susie's  Spider  Com  Cake. 

1  j^  cups  corn  meal.  1  teaspoou  salt. 

2  cups  sour  milk.  2  eggs. 

1  teaspoon  soda.  2  tablespoons  butter.. 

Mix  soda,  salt,  and  corn  meal;  gradually  add  e^s 
well  beaten  and  milk.  Heat  frying-pan,  grease  sides  and 
bottom  of  pan  with  butter,  turn  in  the  mixture,  place  on 
middle  grate  in  hot  oven,  and  cook  twenty  minutes. 

Pop-overs. 

1  cup  flour.  %  cup  milk. 

>4  teaspoon  salt.  1  egg. 

!4  teaspoon  melted  butter. 

Mix  salt  and  flour;  add  milk  gradually,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  smooth  batter.  Add  egg^  beaten  until  light, 
and  butter ;  beat  two  minutes, —  using  Dover  egg-beater, 
—  turn  into  hissing  hot  buttered  iron  gem  pans,  and 
bake  thirty  to  thirty-five  miimtes  in  a  hot  oven.  They 
may  be  baked  in  buttered  earthen  cups,  when  the  bottom 
will  have  a  glazed  appearance.  Small  round  iron  gem 
pans  are  best  for  Pop-overs. 

Graham  Pop-overs. 

^3  cup  entire  wheat  flour.  %  cup  milk. 

3/3  Clip  flour.  1  egg, 

/4  teaspoon  salt.  t^  teaspoon  melted  butter. 

Prepare  and  bake  as  Pop-overs. 


Breakfast  Puffs. 

1  cup  flour.  J^  cup  milk. 

J52  cup  water. 

Mix  milk  and  water ;  add  gradually  to  flour,  and  beat 
with  Dover  egg-beater  until  very  light.  Bake  as  Pop- 
overs. 
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Fadges. 

1  cup  entire  wheat  flour.  1  cup  cold  water. 

Add  water  gradually  to  flour,  and  beat  with  Dover  egg- 
beater  until  very  light.     Bake  as  Pop-overs. 

Biaryland  Biscuit. 

1  pint  flour.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

^  cup  lard.  Milk  and  water  in  equal  quantities. 

Southern  Pupil, 

Mix  flour  and  salt ;  work  in  lard  with  tips  of  fingers, 
and  moisten  to  a  stiff  dough.  Toss  on  slightly  floured 
board,  and  beat  wnth  rolling-pin  thirty  minutes,  continu- 
ally folding  over  the  dough.  Roll  one-third  inch  in  thick- 
ness, shape  with  small  round  cutter,  prick  with  fork,  and 
place  on  a  buttered  tin.  Bake  twenty  minutes  in  hot 
oven. 

GBIDDLE-CAEES. 

Sour  IMQlk  Griddle-Cakes. 

2)^  cups  flour.  2  cups  sour  milk. 

}^  teaspoon  salt.  }o  teaspoon  soda. 

1  ^^^^ 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  salt,  and  soda ;  add  sour  milk,  and 

egg  well  beaten.     Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  greased  hot 

griddle ;  cook  on  one  side.    When  puffed,  full  of  bubbles, 

and  cooked  on  edges,  turn,  and  cook  other  side.     Serve 

with  butter  and  maple  syrup. 

Sweet  Milk  Griddle-Cakea. 

3W  cups  flour.  ?/4  cup  sugar. 

1^  tablespoons  baking  powder.  2  cups  milk. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  1  ^gg. 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients ;  beat  egg^  add  milk,  and 
pour  slowly  on  first  mixture.  Beat  thoroughly,  and  add 
butter.     Cook  as  Sour  Milk  Griddle-Cakes. 
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Entire  Wheat  Oriddle-Cakes. 

j^  cup  entire  wheat  flour.  3  tablespoons  sugar. 

1  cup  flour.  1  egS- 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder.  1^  cups  milk. 

1^  teaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

Prepare  and  cook  as  Sweet  Milk  Griddle-Cakes. 

Corn  Grlddle-Cakea. 

2J^  cups  flour.  H  cup  sugar. 

^  cup  com  meal.  1>2  cups  boiling  water. 

1)^  tablespoons  baking  powder.  1  cup  milk. 

1)4  teaspoons  salt.  1  egg. 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

Add  meal  to  boiling  water,  and  boil  five  minutes;  turn 
into  bowl,  add  milk,  and  remaining  dry  ingredients  mixed 
and  sifted,  then  the  egg  well  beaten,  and  butter.  Cook 
as  other  griddle-cakes. 

Rice  Griddle-CakeB  I. 

2)4  cups  flour.  H  cup  sugar. 

X  cup  cold  cooked  rice.  l}4  cups  milk. 

1  tablespoon  baking  powder.  1  egg. 

%  teaspoon  salt.  2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Work  in  rice  with  tips 
of  fingers ;  add  egg  well  beaten,  milk,  and  butter.  Cook 
as  other  griddle-cakes. 

Rice  Ghiddle- Cakes  IL 

1  cup  milk.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

1  cup  warm  boiled  rice.  Whites  2  eggs. 

J^  teaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

%  cup  flour. 

Pour  milk  over  rice  and  salt,  add  yolks  of  eggs  beaten 
until  thick  and  lemon  color,  butter,  flour,  and  fold  in 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff  and  dry. 
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Bread  Qriddle- Cakes. 

1^  cups  fine  stale  bread  crumbs.  2  eggs. 

1}^  cups  scalded  milk.  i^  cup  flour. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  )^  teaspoon  salt. 

3)^  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Add  milk  and  butter  to  crumbs,  and  soak  until  crumbs 
are  soft;  add  eggs  well  beaten,  then  flour,  salt,  and  bak- 
ing powder  mixed  and  sifted.  Cook  as  other  griddle- 
cakes. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. 

1/3  cup  fine  bread  crumbs.         >^  yeast  cake. 
2  cups  scalded  milk.  }^  cup  lukewarm  water. 

^^  teaspoon  salt.  Buckwheat  flour. 

1  tablespoon  molasses. 

Pour  milk  over  crumbs,  and  soak  thirty  minutes ;  add 
salt,  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water,  and  buck- 
wheat to  make  a  batter  thin  enough  to  pour.  Let  rise  over 
night ;  in  the  morning,  stir  well,  add  molasses,  and  cook 
•  as  griddle-cakes.  Save  enough  batter  to  raise  another 
mixing,  instead  of  using  yeast  cake ;  it  will  require  one- 
half  cup. 

Waffles. 

2  cups  flour.  1  cup  milk. 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Yolks  2  eggs. 
>2  teaspoon  salt.  Whites  2  eggs. 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients ;  add  milk  gradually,  yolks 
of  eggs  well  beaten,  butter,  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff;  cook  on  a  greased  hot  waflle  iron.  Serve  with  maple 
syrup. 

A  waflfle  iron  should  fit  closely  on  range,  be  well  heated 
on  one  side,  turned,  heated  on  other  side,  and  thoroughly 
greased  before  iron  is  filled.  In  filling,  put  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  mixture  in  each  compartment  near  centre  of  iron. 
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cover,  and  mixture  will  spread  to  just  fill  iron.  If  suffi- 
ciently heated,  it  should  be  turned  almost  as  soon  as  filled 
and  covered.  In  using  a  new  iron,  special  care  must  In? 
taken  in  greasing,  or  waflles  will  stick. 

Rice  Waffles. 

\%  cups  flour.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

%  cup  cold  cooked  rice.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

l}i  cups  milk.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

2  tablespoons  sugar.  1  ^gg. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients ;  work  in  rice  with  tips  of 
fingers ;  add  milk,  yolk  of  egg  well  beaten,  butter,  and 
white  of  egg  beaten  stiff.     Cook  as  Waffles. 

Virginia  Waffles. 

l}4  cups  boiling  water.  I14  tablespoons  baking  powder. 

}i  cup  white  corn  meal.  \%  teasi)oons  salt. 

\}4  cups  milk.  Yolks  2  eggs*. 

2  cui)s  flour.  Whites  2  eggs. 

3  tablespoons  sugar.  2  tables^ioons  melted  butter. 

Cook  meal  in  boiling  water  twenty  minutes ;  add  milk, 
dry  ingredients  mixed  and  sifted,  yolks  of  eggs  well 
beaten,  butter,  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Cook  as 
Waffles. 

Raised  Waffles. 

1 3^  cups  milk.  ^4  cup  lukewarm  water. 

1  tea,spoon  salt.  2  cups  flour. 

1  tablesjwon  butter.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

}^  yeast  cake.  Whites  2  eggs. 

Scald  milk;  add  salt  and  butter,  and  when  lukewarm, 
add  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  water,  and  flour.  Beat  well : 
let  rise  over  night;  add  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten,  aiul 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Cook  as  Waffles.  By  usin*; 
a  whole  yeast  cake,  the  mixture  will  rise  in  one  and 
one-half  hours. 
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Crullers. 

J^  cup  Dutter.  4  cups  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  I4  tea,spooii  grated  nutmeg. 

Yolks  2  eggs.  Hy.y  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Wliites  2  eggs.  1  cup  milk. 

Powdered  sugar  and  cinnamon. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  3'olks  of  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Mix  flour, 
nutmeg,  and  baking  powder ;  add  alternately  with  milk  to 
first  mixture ;  toss  on  floured  board,  roll  thin,  and  cut  in 
pieces  three  inches  long  by  two  inches  wide ;  make  four 
one  inch  gashes  at  equal  intervals.  Take  up  by  running 
finger  in  and  out  of  gashes,  and  lower  into  deep  fat.  Fry 
same  as  Doughnuts  I. 

Strawberry  Short  Cake  I. 

2  cups  flour.  2  teaspoons  sugar. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  ^^  cup  milk. 

}^  teaspoon  salt.  }^  cup  butter. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  sift  twice,  work  in  butter  with 
tips  of  fingers,  and  add  milk  gradually.  Toss  on  floured 
board,  divide  in  two  parts.  Pat,  roll  out,  and  bake  twelve 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven  in  buttered  Washington  pie  or  round 
layer  cake  tins.  Split  and  spread  with  butter.  Sweeten 
strawberries  to  taste,  place  on  back  of  range  until  warmed, 
crush  slightly,  and  put  between  and  on  top  of  Short  Cakes ; 
cover  top  with  Cream  Sauce  I.  Allow  from  one  to  one 
and  one-half  boxes  ben-ies  to  each  Short  Cake. 

Strawberry  Short  Cake  II. 

2  cups  flour.  1  tablespoon  sugar. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.         ?4^  cup  milk. 
)^  teaspoon  salt.  J3  cup  butter. 

Mix  as  Strawberry  Short  Cake  I.  Toss  and  roll  on 
floured  board.  Put  in  round  buttered  tin,  and  shape  with 
back  of  hand  to  fit  pan. 
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Rich  Strawberry  Short  Cake. 

2  cups  flour.  Few  grains  nutm^. 

}^  cup  sugar.  1  egg. 

4  teaspoons  baking  i)owder.  y^  cup  butter. 

}^  teaspoon  salt.  1>^  tablespoona  lard. 

%  cup  milk. 

Hotd  Pastry  CaoL 

Mix  dry  ingredients  and  sift  twice,  work  m  shortening 
with  tips  of  fingers,  add  egg  well  beaten,  and  milk.  Bake 
as  Strawberry  Short  Cake  II.  Split  cake  and  spread  under 
layer  with  Cream  Sauce  II.  Cover  with  strawberries  which 
have  been  sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar;  again  spread 
with  sauce,  and  cover  with  upper  layer. 

Fruit  Short  Cake. 

}^  cup  butter.  ^  cup  milk. 

)^  cup  sugar.  1  cup  flour. 

1  egg.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

J^  teaspoon  salt. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  egg  well 
beaten.  Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt,  add- 
ing alternately  with  milk  to  first  mixture.  Beat  thor- 
oughly, and  bake  in  a  buttered  round  tin.  Cool,  spread 
thickly  with  sweetened  fruit,  and  cover  with  Cream  Sauce 
I.  or  II.  Fresh  strawberries,  peaches,  apricots,  rasp- 
berries, or  canned  quince  or  pineapple  may  be  used. 
AVhen  canned  goods  are  used,  drain  fruit  from  syrup  and 
cut  in  pieces.  Dilute  cream  for  Cream  Sauce  with  fruit 
syrup  in  place  of  milk. 
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CHAFIER  VI. 
CEBEALS. 

CER£AL8  (cultivated  grasses)  rank  first  among  vege- 
table foods ;  being  of  hardy  growth  and  easy  culti- 
vation, they  are  more  widely  diffused  over  the  globe  than 
any  of  the  flowering  plants.  They  include  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  maize  (Indian  corn),  and  rice ;  some  author- 
ities place  buckwheat  among  them.  Wheat  probably  is 
the  moBt  largely  consumed ;  next  to  wheat,  comes  rice. 

TABLE  SHOWING  COMPOSITION. 


Oatmeal    .... 
Com  meal      .    .     . 
Wheat  flour  (spring) 
Wheat  flour  (wmter) 
Entire  wheat  flour 
Graham  flour 
Pearl  barley  .    . 
Rye  meal  .     .     . 
Rice      .... 
Buckwheat  flour 
Macaroni  .    .     . 


Proteid. 

15.6 

8.9 

11.8 

10.4 

14.2 

13.7 

9.8 

7.1 

7.8 

6.1 

11.7 


Fat. 

SUrch 

7.3 

68.0 

2.2 

75.1 

1.1 

75.0 

1.0 

7.5.6 

1.9 

70.6 

2.2 

70.3 

1.0 

77.6 

0.9 

78.5 

0.4 

79.4 

1.0 

77.2 

1.6 

72.9 

Mineral 

Wate 

matter. 

1.9 

7.2 

0.9 

12.9 

0.5 

11.6 

0.5 

12.5 

1.2 

12.1 

2.0 

11.8 

1.3 

10.8 

0.8 

12.7 

0.4 

12.4 

1.4 

14.3 

3.0 

10.8 

Department  of  Agricvlture,  IFashiiigtoii,  D.  (7. 

Macaroni,  spaghetti  J  and  vermicelli  are  made  from  wheaten 
flour,  rich  in  gluten,  moistened  to  a  stiff  dough  with  water, 
and  forced  through  small  apertures  in  an  iron  plate  by 
means  of  a  screw  press.  Various  Italian  pastes  arc  made 
from  the  same  mixture.     Macaroni  is  manufactured  to 
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some  extent  in  this  country,  but  the  best  comes  from 
Italy,  Lagana  and  Pejero,  being  the  favorite  brand. 
When  macaroni  is  colored,  it  is  done  by  the  use  of  saf- 
fron, not  by  eggs,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  only 
egg  macaroni  is  manufactured  in  strips,  and  comes  from 
Minneapolis. 

Macaroni  is  valuable  food,  as  it  is  very  cheap  and  nu- 
tritious ;  but  being  deficient  in  fat,  it  should  be  combined 
with  cream,  butter,  or  cheese,  to  make  a  perfect  food. 

From  cereals  many  preparations  are  made,  used  alone, 
or  in  combination  witli  other  food  products.  From  rice 
is  made  rice  flour;  from  oats,  oatmeal,  and  oats  steam- 
cooked  and  rolled,  —  as  Rolled  Avena,  Quaker  Rolled 
Oats,  II-O,  etc.  There  are  many  species  of  com,  the 
principal  varieties  being  wliite,  yellow,  and  red.  From 
corn  is  made  corn  meal,  —  both  white  and  yellow,  —  corn- 
starch, hominy,  maizena,  cerealine,  samp,  and  hulled 
corn;  from  wheat,  wheateu  or  white  flour,'  Wheateua, 
Wheatlet,  Wheat  Grits,  Pettijohns,  etc.  Rye  is  princi- 
pally used  for  meal  and  flour ;  barley,  for  flour  and  i^earl 
barley.  Buckwheat,  throughout  the  United  States,  is 
used  only  when  made  into  flour  for  buckwheat  cakes. 
■  For  family  use,  cereals  should  be  bought  in  small 
quantities,  and  kept  in  glass  jars,  tightly  covered.  Many 
cereal  preparations  are  on  the  market  for  making  break- 
fast mushes,  put  up  in  one  and  two  pound  packages, 
with  directions  for  cooking.  In  nearly  all  cases,  time 
allowed  for  cooking  is  not  sufficient,  unless  dish  contain- 
ing cereal  is  brought  in  direct  contact  with  fire,  which  is 
not  the  best  way.  Mushes  should  be  cooked  over  hot 
water  after  the  first  five  minutes;  if  a  double  boiler  is  not 
procurable,  improvise  one.  Boiling  water  and  salt  should 
always  be  added  to  cereals,  allowing  one  teaspoon  salt  to 
each  cup  of  cereal,  —  boiled  to  soften  cellulose  and  swell 
starch  grains,  salted  to  give  flavor.  Indian  meal  and 
finely  ground  preparations  should  be  mixed  with  cold 
water  before  adding  boiling  water,  to  prevent  lumping. 
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TABLE  POE  COOKINO  CEREALS. 

Kind.  Quantity.  Water.  Time. 

Steam-cooked  and  ^ 
roUed  oats,  | 

Rolled  A  vena,     )•     1  cup.      1^^  cups.  30  minutes. 

Quaker  Rolled 


Oats.                    J 

Steatn-cooked  and  - 

rolled  wheats, 
H-O,  Petti-          [ 

1  cup. 

1}^  cups. 

20  minutes. 

Johns,  etc.          J 

Rice  (steamed)   .    . 

1  cup. 

2^-;h4  cups 

(according  to 
age  of  rice). 

45-60  minutes, 

Indian  meal    .    .    . 

1  cup. 

31^  cups. 

3  hours. 

Wheatlet,        ■\ 

Wheatena, 
Wheat  Germ, 

1  cup. 

3>^  cups. 

30  minutes. 

Germea,  etc.  - 

, 

Oatmeal  (coarse) 

.    1  cup. 

4  cups. 

3  hours. 

Hominy  (fine) 

1  cup. 

4  cups. 

1  hour. 

Oatmeal  Mush  with  Apples. 

Core  apples,  leaving  large  cavities;  pare,  and  cook 
until  soft  in  syrup  made  by  boiling  sugar  and  water  to- 
gether. Fill  cavities  with  oatmeal  mush ;  serve  with  sugar 
and  cream.     The  syrup  should  be  saved  and  re-used. 


Cereal  with  Fruit 


X  cup  Wheat  (Jerm. 
%  cup  cold  water. 
2^  cups  boiling  water. 


1  teaspoon  salt. 

)4  lb.  dates,  stoned,  and  cut  in 
pieces. 


Mix  cereal,  salt,  and  cold  water;  add  to  boiling  water 
placed  on  front  of  range.  Boil  five  minutes,  steam  in 
double  boiler  thirty  minutes;  stir  in  dates,  and  serv^e 
with  cream.  To  serve  for  breakfast,  or  as  a  simple 
dessert. 
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Fried  Mnshes. 

Mush  left  over  from  breakfast  may  be  packed  in 
greased,  one  pound  baking-powder  box,  and  covereti. 
which  will  prevent  crust  fi*om  forming.  The  next  morn- 
ing remove  from  box,  slice  thinly,  dip  in  flour,  and  saute. 
Serve  with  maple  syrup. 

Fried  Corn  Meal  Mush,  or  Fried  Hominy. 

Pack  corn  meal  or  hominy  mush  hi  greased,  one  pound 
baking-powder  boxes,  or  small  bread  pan,  cool,  and  cover. 
Cut  in  thin  slices,  and  saute;  cook  slowly,  if  preferred 
crisp  and  dry.  Where  mushes  are  cooked  to  fry,  uj*€ 
less  water  in  steaming. 

Boiled  Rice. 

1  cup  rice.  2  quarts  boiling  water 

1  tablespoon  salt. 

French  Chef. 

Pick  over  rice ;  add  slowly  to  boiling,  salted  water,  so  as 
not  to  check  boiling  of  water.  Boil  thirty  minutes,  or  until 
soft,  which  may  be  determined  by  testing  kernels.  Old 
rice  absorbs  much  more  water  than  new  rice,  and  takes 
longer  for  cooking.  Drain  in  coarse  strainer,  and  poor 
over  one  quart  hot  water ;  return  to  kettle  in  which  it  was 
cooked ;  cover,  place  on  back  of  range,  and  let  stand  to 
dry  off,  when  kernels  are  distinct.  When  stirring  rice, 
always  use  a  fork  to  avoid  breaking  kernels. 

Steamed  Rice. 

1  cup  rice.  2^^  to  ^^  ciii)s  boiling  water 

1  teaspoon  salt.  (according  to  age  of  rice). 

Put  salt  and  water  in  top  of  double  boiler,  place  on 
range,  and  add  gradually  well-washed  rice,  stirring  with 
a  fork  to  prevent  adhering  to  boiler.     Boil  five  minutes, 
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cover,  place  over  under  part  double  boiler,  and  steam 
forty-five  minutes,  or  until  kernels  are  soft ;  uncover,  that 
steam  may  escape.  When  rice  is  steamed  for  a  simple 
dessert,  use  one-half  quantity  of  water  given  in  recipe, 
and  steam  until  rice  has  absorbed  water ;  then  add  scalded 
milk  for  remaining  liquid. 

To  wash  rice.  Put  rice  in -strainer,  place  strainer  over 
bowl  nearly  full  of  cold  water ;  rub  rice  between  hands, 
lift  strainer  fx'om  bowl,  and  change  water.  Repeat  pro- 
cess three  or  four  times,  until  water  is  quite  clear. 

Rice  with  Cheese. 

Steam  one  cup  rice,  allowing  one  tablespoon  salt ;  cover 
bottom  of  buttered  pudding-dish  with  rice,  dot  over  with 
three-fourths  tablespoon  butter,  sprinkle  with  thin  shav- 
ings mild  cheese  and  a  few  giains  cayenne ;  repeat  until 
rice  and  one-fourth  pound  cheese  are  used.  Add  milk 
to  half  the  depth  of  contents  of  dish,  cover  with  buttered 
cracker  crumbs,  and  bake  until  cheese  melts. 

Rice  k  la  Riston. 

Finely  chop  two  thin  slices  bacon,  add  to  one-half  raw 
medium  sized  cabbage,  finely  chopped ;  cover,  and  cook 
slowly  thirty  minutes.  Add  one-fourth  cup  rice,  boiled, 
one-half  teaspoon  chopped  parsley,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Moisten  with  one-half  cup  White  Stock,  ana 
cook  fifteen  minutes. 

Turkish  Pilaf  X. 

Wash  and  drain  one-half  cup  rice,  cook  in  one  table- 
•spoon  butter  until  brown,  add  one  cup  boiling  water,  and 
steam  until  water  is  absorbed.  Add  one  and  three-fourths 
cups  hot  stewed  tomatoes,  cook  until  rice  is  tender,  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
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TnrkiBh  PUaf  H. 

y^  cup  washed  rice.  1  cup  Brown  Stock,  highly 

3/^  cup  tomatoes,  stewed  and  seasoned. 

strained.  3  tablespoons  butter. 

Add  tomato  to  stock,  and  heat  to  boiling  point;  add 
rice,  and  steam  until  rice  is  soft;  stir  in  butter  with  a 
fork,  and  keep  uncovered  that  steam  may  escape.  Sene 
in  place  of  a  vegetable,  or  as  border  for  curried  or  fricas- 
seed meat. 

Boiled  Macsuroni. 

%  cup  macaroni,  broken  in  2  quarts  boiling  water. 

inch  pieces.  1  tablesp6on  salt 

>2  cup  cream. 

Cook  macaroni  in  boiling  salted  water  twenty  minutes 
or  until  soft,  drain  in  strainer,  pour  over  it  cold  water  to 
prevent  pieces  from  adhering;  add  cream,  reheat,  and 
season  with  salt. 

IMtaoaroni  ^vith  White  Sauce. 

%  cup  macaroni  broken  in  2  quarts  boiling  water. 

inch  pieces.  1  tablespoon  salt. 

\)(,  cups  white  sauce. 

Cook  as  for  Boiled  Macaroni,  and  reheat  in  *white 
sauce. 

White,  Sauce.  Melt  two  tablespoons  butter,  add  two 
tablespoons  flour  with  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and  pour 
on  slowly  one  and  one-half  cups  scalded  milk. 

Baked  Maceuroni. 

Put  macaroni  with  White  Sauce  in  buttered  baking  dish, 
cover  with  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake  until  crumbs  are 
brown.  '  ' 

Baked  Macaroni  with  Cheese. 

Put  a  laj^er  of  boiled  macaroni  in  buttered  baking  dish, 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese;    repeat,   pour  over  White 
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Sance,  cover  with  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake  until  crumbs 
are  brown. 

Macsuroni  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

Reheat  Boiled  Macaroni  in  one  and  one-half  cups  To- 
mato Sauce  I.,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese,  and  serve;  or 
prepare  as  Baked  Macaroni,  using  Tomato  in  place  of 
White  Sauce. 

Macaroni  k  Tltalienne. 

K  cup  macaroni.  1>^  cups  Tomato  Sauce  II. 

2  quarts  boiling  salted  water.  >^  cup  grated  cheese. 

J 2  onion.  2  tablespoons  wine. 

2  cloves.  }4  tablespoon  butter. 

Cook  macaroni  in  boiling  salted  water,  with  butter,  and 
onion  stuck  with  cloves;  drain,  remove  onion,  reheat  in 
tomato  sauce,  add  cheese  and  wine. 

Sffacaroni  k  la  Milanaise. 

Cook  macaroni  as  for  Macaroni  k  Tltalienne,  reheat  in 
Tomato  Sauce  II.,  add  six  sliced  mushrooms,  two  slices 
cooked  smoked  beef  tongue  cut  in  strips,  and  one-half 
cup  grated  cheese. 

Spaghetti. 

Spaghetti  may  be  cooked  in  any  way  in  which  macaroni 
is  cooked,  but  is  usually  served  with  tomato  sauce. 

It  is  cooked  in  long  strips  rather  than  broken  in  pieces ; 
to  accomplish  this,  hold  quantity  to  be  cooked  in  the 
hand,  and  dip  ends  in  boiling  salted  water;  as  spaghetti 
softens  it  will  bend,  and  may  be  coiled  under  water. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
EGGS. 

COMPOSITION. 

Proteid,  14.9%.  Mineral  matter,  1%. 

Fat,  10.6%.  Water,  73.5%. 

TJGGS,  like  milk,  form  a  typical  foot!,  inasmuch  as  they 
^  contain  all  the  elements,  in  the  right  proportion, 
necessary  for  support  of  the  body.  Their  highly  concen- 
trated, nutritive  value  renders  it  necessary  to  use  them  in 
combination  with  other  foods,  rich  in  starch  (bread,  pota- 
toes, etc.).  In  order  that  the  stomach  may  have  enough 
to  act  upon,  a  certain  amount  of  bulk  must  be  furnished. 

A  pound  of  eggs  (nine)  is  equivalent  in  nutritive  value 
to  a  poimd  of  beef.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  eggs, 
at  even  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  should  not  be  freely 
used  by  the  strict  economist.  Eggs  being  rich  in  proteid. 
serve  as  a  valuable  substitute  for  meat.  In  most  fami- 
lies, their  use  in  the  making  of  cake,  custard,  puddings, 
etc.,  renders  them  almost  indispensable.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  intelligent  women,  who  look  well  to  the  affain; 
of  the  kitchen,  are  satisfied  to  use  what  are  termed  "  cook- 
ing eggs ;  "  this  shows  poor  judgment  from  an  economical 
standpoint.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  should  always  be  used, 
if  obtainable.  An  egg  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
steadily  deteriorates.  If  exposed  to  air,  owing  to  the 
porous  structure  of  the  shell,  there  is  an  evaporation  of 
water,  air  rushes  in,  and  decomposition  takes  place. 

White  of  egg  contains  albumen  in  its  purest  form.  Al- 
bumen coagulates  at  a  temperature  of  from  134°  to  160°  F. 
Herein  lies  the  importance  of  cooking  eggs  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, thus  rendering  them  easy  of  digestion.     £gg8 
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cooked  in  boiling  water  are  tough  and  horny,  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  should  never  be  served. 

When  eggs  come  from  the  market,  they  should  be 
washed,  and  put  away  in  a  cold  place. 

Waya  of  Determining  Freshueaa  of  Egga.  I.  Hold  in 
front  of  candle  flame  in  dark  room,  and  the  centre  should 
look  clear. 

II.  Place  in  basin  of  cold  water,  and  they  should  sink. 

III.  Place  large  end  to  the  cheek,  and  a  warmth 
should  be  felt. 

Waya  of  Keepiog  Eggs.  I.  Pack  in  sawdust,  small 
end  down. 

II.     Keep  in  lime  water. 

III.  From  July  to  September  a  large  number  of  eggs 
are  packed,  small  ends  down,  in  cases  having  compart- 
ments, one  for  each  egg,  and  kept  in  cold  storage.  Eggs 
are  often  kept  in  cold  storage  six  months,  and  then  sold 
as  cooking  eggs 

Boiled  Eggs. 

Have  ready  a  saucepan  containing  boiling  water. 
Carefully  put  in  with  a  spoon  the  number  of  eggs  de- 
sired, covering  them  with  water.  Remove  saucepan  to 
back  of  range,  where  water  will  not  boil.  Cook  from  six 
to  eight  minutes  if  liked  ^'  soft  boiled,"  forty  to  forty-five 
if  liked  "hard  boiled."  Eggs  may  be  cooked  by  placing 
in  cold  water  and  allowing  water  to  heat  gradually  until 
the  boiling  point  is  reachecF,  when  they  will  be  ' '  soft 
boiled."  In  using  hard-boiled  eggs  for  making  other 
dishes,  when  taken  from  the  hot  water  they  should  be 
plunged  into  cold  water  to  prevent,  if  possible,  discolor- 
ation of  yolks. 

Eggs  perfectly  cooked  should  be  placed  and  kept  in 
water  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  175°  F. 

Dropped  Eggs  (Poached). 

Have  ready  a  shallow  pan  two-thirds  full  of  boil- 
ing salted  water,  allowing  one-half  tablespoon  salt  to 
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one  quart  of  water.  Put  two  or  three  buttered  muffin 
rings  in  the  water.  Break  each  egg  separately  into  a 
cup,  and  carefully  slip  into  a  muffin  ring.  The  water 
should  cover  the  eggs.  When  there  is  a  film  over  the 
top,  and  the  white  is  firm,  carefully  remove  with  a  but- 
tered skimmer  to  circular  pieces  of  buttered  toast,  and  let 
each  person  season  his  own  egg  with  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper.  If  cooked  for  an  invalid,  garnish  with  four  toast- 
points  and  a  bit  of  parsley.  An  egg-poacher  may  be 
used  instead  of  muflftn  rings. 

• 
EggB  k  la  FinnoiBe. 

Dropped  Eggs,  served  with  Tomato  Sauce  I. 

EggB  k  la  Suisse. 
4  eggs.  Salt. 

1^  cup  cream.  Pepper. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  Cayenne. 

2  tablespoons  gi'ated  cheese. 

Heat  a  small  omelet  pan,  put  in  butter,  and  when 
melted,  add  cream.  Slip  in  the  eggs  one  at  a  time, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne. 
When  whites  are  nearly  firm,  sprinkle  with  cheese.  Fin- 
ish cooking,  and  serve  on  buttered  toast.  Strain  cream 
over  the  toast. 

Baked  or  Shirred  Eggs. 

Butter  an  egg-shirrer.  Cover  bottom  and  sides  with 
fine  cracker  crum])s.  Break  an  eorg  into  a  cup,  and  care- 
fully slip  into  shirrer.  Cover  with  seasoned  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  until  white  is  firm 
and  crumbs  brown.  The  shirrers  should  be  placed  on  a 
tin  plate,  that  they  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  oven. 

Eggs  may  be  baked  in  small  tomatoes.  Cut  a  slice 
from  stem  end  of  tomato,  scoop  out  the  pulp,  slip  in  an 
egg,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  cover  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake. 
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Fried  Drop  Cakes. 

1>3  cups  flour.  }{  cup  sugar. 

2}^  teaspoons  baking  powder.  ).^  cup  milk. 

1^  teaspoon  salt.  1  egg. 

1  teaspoon  melted  butter. 

Beat  egg  until  light ;  add  milk,  dry  ingredients  mixed 
and  sifted,  and  melted  butter.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  in 
hot,  new,  deep  fat;  fry  until  light  brown  and  cooked 
through,  which  must  at  first  be  determined  by  piercing 
with  a  skewer,  or  breaking  apart.  Remove  with  a  skim- 
mer, and  drain  on  brown  paper. 

Rye  Drop  Cakes. 

J^  cup  rye  meal.  )4  teaspoon  salt. 

^  cup  flour.  2  tablespoons  molasses. 

2}.y  teaspoons  baking  powder.  ^  cup  milk. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients;  add  milk  gradually, 
molasses,  and  egg  well  beaten.  Cook  as  Fried  Drop 
Cakes. 

Dougfanuts  I. 

1  cup  sugar.  ^}^  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

2)2  tablespoons  butter.  i^  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

-  6ggS'  H  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg. 

1  cup  milk.  1}4  teasjxxjns  salt. 

Flour  to  roll. 

Cream  the  butter,  and  add  one-half  sugar.*  Beat  egg 
until  light,  add  remaining  sugar,  and  combine  mixtures. 
Add  three  and  one-half  cups  flour,  mixed  and  sifted  witli 
baking  powder,  salt,  and  spices;  then  enough  more  flour 
to  make  dough  stiff  enough  to  roll.  Toss  one-third  of 
mixture  on  floured  board,  knead  slightly,  pat,  and  roll 
out  to  one-fourth  inch  thickness.  Shape  with  a  dough- 
nut cutter,  fry  in  deep  fat,  take  up  on  a  skewer,  and 
drain  on  brown  paper.  Add  trimmings  to  one-half  re- 
maining mixture,  roll,  shape,  and  fry  as  before ;  repeat.  ^ 
Doughnuts  should  come  quickly  to  top  of  fat,  brown  on  % 
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one  side,  then  be  turned  to  brown  on  the  other;  avoid 
turning  more  than  once.  The  fat  must  be  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature.  If  too  cold,  doughnuts  will  absorb 
fat ;  if  too  hot,  doughnuts  will  brown  before  sufficientlj 
risen.     See  rule  for  testing  fat. 

Doughnuta  U. 

4  cups  flour.  ^  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

1  jjj'  teaspoons  salt.  }.^  tablesjwon  butter. 

IX  teaspoons  soda.  1  cup  sugar. 

1}^  teaspoons  cream  tartar.  1  cup  sour  milk. 

>^  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg.  1  egg. 

Put  flour  in  shallow  pan ;  add  salt,  soda,  cream  tartar, 
and  spices.  Work  in  butter  with  tips  of  fingers;  add 
sugar,  egg  well  beaten,  and  sour  milk.  Stir  thoroughly, 
and  toss  on  board  thickly  dredged  with  ■  flour ;  knead 
slightly,  using  more  flour  if  necessary.  Pat  and  roll  out 
to  one-fourth  inch  thickness;  shape,  fry, 'and  drain. 
Sour  milk  doughnuts  may  be  turned  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  top  of  fat,  and  frequently  afterwards. 

Raised  Doughnuta. 

1  cup  milk.  J^  cup  butter  and  lard  mixed. 

I4  yeast  cake.  1  cup  light  brown  sugar. 

}^^  cup  lukewarm  water.         2  eggs. 
1  teasix)on  salt.  }^  grated  nutmeg. 

Flour. 

Scald  and  cool  milk ;  when  lukewarm,  add  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  water,  salt,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff 
batter;  let  rise  over  night.  In  morning  add  shortening 
melted,  sugar,  eggs  well  beaten,  nutmeg,  and  enough  flour 
to  make  a  stiflf  dough ;  let  rise  again,  and  if  too  soft  to 
handle,  add  more  flour.  Toss  on  floured  board,  pat,  and 
roll  to  three-fourths  inch  thickness.  Shape  with  cutter, 
and  work  between  hands  until  round.  Place  on  floured 
board,  let  rise  one  hour,  turn,  and  let  rise  again ;  fry  in 
deep  fat,  and  drain  on  brown  paper.  Cool,  and  roll  in 
powdered  sugar. 
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Scrambled  Eggs. 

5  ®ggs.  }4  teaspoon  salt. 

^  cup  milk.  %  tea8i)oon  pepper. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

Beat  eggs  slightly  with  silver  fork;  add  salt,  pepper, 
and  milk.  Heat  omelet  pan,  put  in  butter,  and  when 
melted,  turn  in  the  mixture.  Cook  until  of  creamy  con- 
sistency, stirring  and  scraping  from  bottom  of  the  pan. 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

^  ^ggs.  4  tablespoons  butter. 

1%  cups  tomatoes.  1  slice  onion. 

2  teaspoons  sugar.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

%  teaspoon  pepper. 

Simmer  tomatoes  and  sugar  five  minutes;  fry  butter 
and  onion  three  minutes;  remove  onion,  and  add  toma- 
toes, seasonings,  and  eggs  slightly  beaten.  Cook  as 
Scrambled  Eggs.  Sen'e  with  entire  wheat  bread  or 
brown  bread  toast. 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Anchovy  Toaat. 

Spread  thin  slices  of  buttered  toast  with  Anchovy  Paste. 
Arrange  on  platter,  and  cover  with  scrambled  eggs. 

XSgga  k  la  Buckingham. 

Make  five  slices  milk  toast,  and  arrange  on  platter. 
Use  recipe  for  Scrambled  Eggs,  having  the  egjjs  slightly 
under  done.  Pour  eggs  over  toast,  sprinkle  with  four 
tablespoons  grated  mild  cheese.  Put  in  oven  to  melt 
cheese,  and  finish  cooking  eggs. 

Buttered  Bggs. 

Heat  omelet  pan.  Put  in  one  tablespoon  butter ;  when 
melted,  slip  in  an  egg,  and  cook  until  the  white  is  firm. 
Turn  it  over  once  while  cooking.  Add  more  butter  as 
needed,  using  just  enough  to  keep  egg  from  sticking. 
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'    Buttered  Eggs  with  Tomatoes. 
Cut  tomatoes  in  one-third  inch  slices.     Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  saute  in  batter. 
Serve  a  buttered  egg  on  each  slice  of  tomato. 

Fried  Eggs. 

Fried  eggs  are  cooked  as  Buttered  Eggs,  without  being 
turned.  In  this  case  the  fat  is  taken  by  spoonfuls  and 
poured  over  the  eggs.  Lard,  pork,  ham,  or  bacon  fat, 
are  usually  employed,  —  a  considerable  amount  being 
used. 

Eggs  A  la  Goldenrod. 

3  hard  boiled  eggs.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  )^  teaspoon  pepper. 

1  tablespoon  flour.  5  slices  toast. 

1  cup  milk.  Parsley. 

Make  a  thin  white  sauce  with  butter,  flour,  milk,  and 
seasonings.  Separate  yolks  from  whites  of  eggs.  Chop 
whites  finely,  and  add  them  to  the  sauce.  Cut  four  slices 
of  toast  in  halves  lengthwise.  Arrange  on  platter,  ami 
pour  over  the  sauce.  Force  the  yolks  through  a  potato 
ricer  or  strainer,  sprinkling  over  the  top.  Garnish  with 
parsley  and  remaining  toast,  cut  in  points. 

EggB  au  Gratin. 

Arrange  Dropped  Eggs  on  a  shallow  buttered  dish. 
Sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Pour  over  eggs 
one  pint  Yellow  Bechamel  Sauce.  Cover  with  stale  bread 
crumbs,  and  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Brown  in  oven. 
Tomato  or  White  Sauce  may  be  used. 

Eggs  in  Batter. 

1  egg.  !>  tablespoons  fine  stale 

l}^  tablespoons  thick  cream.  bread  crumbs. 

}^  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  cream,  bread  crumbs,  and  salt.  Put  one-half 
tablespoon  of  mixture  in  egg-shirrer.     Slip  in  egg,  and 
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cover  with  remaining  mixture.    Bake  six  minutes  in  mo<i- 
erate  oven. 

Curried] 


3  hard  boiled  eggs.  )^  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  j^  teaspoon  ciu*ry  powder. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  J^  teaspoon  pepper. 

1  cup  hot  milk. 

Melt  butter,  add  flour  and  seasonings,  and  gradually 
hot  milk.  Cut  eggs  in  eighths  lengthwise,  and  re-heat  in 
sauce. 

Scalloped  Eggs. 

0  hard  boiled  eggs.  ^'  cup  chopped  cold  meat. 

1  pint  White  Sauce  T.  %  cup  buttered  cracker  crumbs. 

Chop  eggs  finely.  Sprinkle  bottom  of  a  buttered  baking 
dish  with  crumbs,  cover  with  one-half  the  eggs,  eggs  witli 
sauce,  and  sauce  with  meat ;  repeat.  Cover  with  remain- 
ing crumbs.  Place  in  oven  on  centre  grate,  and  bake 
until  crumbs  are  brown.  Ham  is  the  best  meat  to  use  for 
this  dish.     Chicken,  veal,  or  fish  may  be  used. 

Stuffed  Eggs  in  a  Nest. 

Cut  hard  boiled  eggs  in  halves,  lengthwise.  Remove 
yolks,  and  put  whites  aside  in  pairs.  Mash  yolks,  and 
add  half  the  amount  of  devilled  ham  and  enough  melted 
butter  to  make  of  consistency  to  shape.  Make  in  balls 
size  of  original  yolks,  and  refill  whites.  Form  remainder 
of  mixture  into  a  nest.  Arrange  eggs  in  the  nest,  and 
pour  over  one  cup  White  Sauce  I.  Sprinkle  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake  until  crumbs  are  brown. 

Egg  Farci. 

Cut  hard  boiled  eggs  in  halves,  crosswise.  Remove 
yolks,  and  put  whites  aside  in  pairs.  Mash  yolks,  and 
add  equal  amount  of  cold  cooked  chicken  or  veal,  finely 
chopped.      Moisten   with  melted   butter  or  Mayonnaise. 
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Season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  lemon  juice,  mustard, 
and  cayenne.     Shape,  and  refill  whites. 

Omelets. 

For  omelets  select  large  eggs,  allowing  one  egg  for  each 
person,  and  one  tablespoon  liquid  for  each  egg.  Keep  an 
omelet  pan  especially  for  omelets,  and  see  that  it  is  kept 
clean  and  smooth.  A  frying-pan  may  be  used  in  place  of 
omelet  pan. 

Plain  Omelet. 

4  eggs.  4  tablespoons  hot  water, 

1'^  teaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

Few  grains  pepper.  l)o  cups  Thin  White  Sauce. 

Separate  yolks  from  whites.  Beat  yolks  until  thick  and 
lemon  colored;  add  salt,  pepper,  and  hot  water.  Beat 
whites  until  stiff  and  dry,  cutting  and  folding  them  into 
first  mixture  until  they  have  taken  up  mixture.  Heat 
omelet  pan,  and  bu^tter  sides  and  bottom.  Turn  in  mix- 
ture, spread  evenly,  place  on  range  where  it  will  cook 
slowly,  occasionally  turning  the  pan  that  omelet  maj 
brown  evenly.  When  well  '*  puffed  "  and  delicately 
browned  underneath,  place  pan  on  centre  grate  of  oven 
to  finish  cooking  the  top.  The  omelet  is  cooked  if  it  is 
firm  to  the  touch  when  pressed  by  the  finger.  If  it  clings 
to  the  finger  like  the  beaten  white  of  egg,  it  needs  longer 
cooking.  Fold  and  turn  on  hot  platter,  and  pour  around 
one  and  one-half  cups  Thin  White  Sauce. 

Milk  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  hot  water,  but  hot 
w^ater  makes  a  more  tender  omelet. 

To  Fold  and  Turn  an  Omelet. 

Hold  omelet  i)an  by  handle  with  the  left  hand.  With 
a  case  knife  make  two  one-half  inch  incisions  opposite 
each  other  at  right  angles  to  handle.  Place  knife  under 
the  part  of  omelet  nearest  handle,  tip  pan  to  nearly  a 
vertical  position;  by  carefully  coaxing  the  omelet  with 
knife,  it  will  fold  and  turn  without  breaking. 
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Omelet  with  Meat  or  Vegetables. 

Mix  and  cook  Plain  Omelet.  Fold  in  remnants  of 
finely  chopped  cooked  chicken,  veal,  or  ham.  Rem- 
nants of  fish  may  be  flaked  and  added  to  White  Saupe ; 
or  cooked  peas,  asparagus,  or  cauliflower  may  be  added. 

Oyster  Omelet. 

Mix  and  cook  Plain  Omelet.  Fold  in  one  pint  oysters, 
parboiled,  drained  from  their  liquor,  and  cut  in  halves. 
Turn  on  platter,  and  pour  around  Thin  AVhite  Sauce. 

Orange    Omelet. 

3  eggs.  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 
2  tablespoons  powdered  sugar.  2  oranges. 

Few  grains  salt.  }^  tablespoon  butter. 

2^2  tablesix)ons  orange  juice. 

Follow  directions  for  Plain  Omelet.  Remove  skin  from 
oranges  and  cut  in  slices,  lengthwise.  Fold  in  one-third 
of  the  slices  of  orange,  well  sprinkled  with  powdered 
sugar;  put  remaining  slices  around  omelet,  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar. 

Jelly  Omelet. 

Mix  and  cook  Plain  Omelet,  omitting  pepper  and  one- 
half  the  salt,  and  adding  one  table8i)oon  sugar.  Spread 
before  folding  with  jam,  jelly,  or  marm^dade.  Fold,  turn, 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar. 

Bread  Omelet. 

4  eggs.  ?4  teasjx)ou  salt. 

32  cup  milk.  }q  teaspoon  pepper. 

}4  cup  stale  bread  crumbs.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

Soak  bi*ead  crumbs  fifteen  minutes  in  milk,  add  beaten 
yolks  and  seasonings,  fold  in  whites.  Cook  and  serve  as 
Plain  Omelet. 
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French  Omelet. 

4  ^SS^'  }ii  teaspoon  salt. 

4  tablespoons  milk.  l^  teas|>oon  i>epper. 

*2  tablespoons  bntter. 

Beat  ej?gs  slightly,  just  enough  to  blend  yolks  and 
whites,  add  the  milk  and  seasonings.  Put  butter  in  hot 
omelet  pan  ;  when  melted,  turn  in  the  mixture  ;  as  it  cooks, 
prick  and  pick  up  with  a  fork  until  the  whole  is  of  croaniy 
consistency.  Place  on  hotter  part  of  range  that  it  may 
brown  quickly  underneath.    Fold  and  turn  on  hot  platter. 

Spanish  Omelet. 

Mix  and  cook  a  French  Omelet.  Serve  with  Tomato 
Sauce  in  the  centre  and  around  omelet. 

7o7nato  Sauce.  Cook  two  tablespoons  of  butter  with 
one  tablespoon  of  finely  chopped  onion,  until  yellow.  Add 
one  and  three-fourths  cui)s  tomatoes,  and  cook  until 
moisture  has  nearly  evaporated.  Add  one  tablespoon 
sliced  mushroom,  one-fourth  t^jaspoon  salt,  and  few  grains 
cayenne.  This  is  improved  by  a  small  piece  of  red  or 
green  pepper,  finely  chopped,  cooked  with  butter  and 
onion. 

Rich  Omelet. 

2I4  tablespoons  flour.  1  cup  milk. 

^4'  teaspoon  salt.  3  eggs. 

.'}  tablespoons  butter. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  ThcindL 

Mix  salt  and  flour,  add  gradually  milk.  Beat  eggs 
until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  then  add  to  first  mixture. 
Heat  frying-pan  and  put  in  two-thirds  of  the  butter ;  when 
butter  is  melted,  pour  in  mixture.  As  it  cooks,  lift  with 
a  griddle- cake  turner  so  that  uncooked  part  may  run  un- 
derneath ;  add  remaining  butter  as  needed,  and  continue 
lifting  the  cooked  part  until  it  is  firm  throughout  Place 
on  hotter  part  of  range  to  brown ;  roll,  and  turn  on  hot 
platter. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

SOUPS. 

TT  cannot  be  denied  that  the  French  excel  all  nations  in 
^  the  excellence  of  their  cuisine,  and  to  their  soups  and 
sauces  belong  the  greatest  praise.  It  would  be  well  to 
follow  their  example,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  house- 
keeper to  learn  the  art  of  soup  making.  How  may  a 
hearty  dinner  be  better  begun  than  with  a  thin  soup? 
The  hot  liquid,  taken  into  an  empty  stomach,  is  easily 
assimilated,  acts  as  a  stimulant  rather  than  as  a  nutri- 
ent (as  is  the  popular  opinion),  and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  meal  which  is  to  follow.  The  cream  soups  and 
purees  are  so  nutritious  that,  with  bread  and  butter,  they 
furnish  a  satisfactory  meal. 

Soups  are  divided  into  two  great  classes :  Soups  with 
stock  ;  soups  without  stock. 

Soups  with  stock  have,  for  their  basis,  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, fish,  poultry,  or  game,  separately  or  in  combination. 
They  are  classified  as :  — 

Bouillon,  made  from  lean  beef,  delicately  seasoned,  and 
usually  cleared.     Exception,  —  clam  bouillon. 

Brown  Soup  Stock,  made  from  beef  (two-thirds  lean 
meat,  and  remainder  bone  and  fat),  highly  seasoned  with 
vegetables,  spices,  and  sweet  herbs. 

White  Soup  Stock,  made  from  chicken  or  veal,  with 
delicate  seasonings. 

Consomm^,  usually  made  from  two  or  three  kinds  of 
meat  (beef,  veal,  and  fowl  being  employed),  highly  sea- 
soned with  vegetables,  spices,  and  sweet  herbs.  Always 
served  clear. 

Lamb  Stock,  delicately  seasoned,  is  served  as  mutton 
broth. 
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Soups  without  stock  are  classified  as  :  — 

Cream  Soups,  made  of  vegetables  or  fish,  with  milk, 
and  a  small  amouut  of  cream  and  seasonings.  Alwa}'^ 
thickened. 

PurtfoB,  made  from  vegetables  or  fish,  forced  through  a 
strainer,  and  retained  in  soup,  milk,  and  seasonings, 
(renerally  thicker  than  cream  soup.  Sometimes  white 
stock  is  added. 

Bisques,  generally  made  from  shell  fish,  milk,  and  sea- 
sonings, and  served  with  fish  dice;  made  similarly  to 
[Hir^es.  They  may  be  made  of  meat,  game,  or  vegeta- 
bles, with  small  dice  of  the  same. 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  soups,  according  to 
their  flavorings,  chief  ingredients,  the  peoj)le  who  use 
them,  etc.  To  the  Scotch  belongs  Scotch  Broth ;  to  the 
French,  Pot-au-feu;  to  the  Indo,  Mulligatawny;  and  to 
the  Spanish,  011a  Podrida. 

SOUP  MAKING. 

The  art  of  soup  making  is  more  easily  mastered  than 
at  first  appears.  The  young  housekeeper  is  startleil  at 
the  amazingly  large  number  of  ingredients  the  reei))e 
calls  for,  and  often  is  discouraged.  One  may,  with  but 
little  expense,  keep  at  hand  what  is  essential  for  the 
making  of  a  good  soup.  Winter  vegetables  —  turnips, 
carrots,  celery,  and  onions  —  may  be  bought  in  large  or 
small  quantities.  The  outer  stalks  of  celery,  often  not 
suitable  for  serving,  should  be  saved  for  soups.  At  sea- 
sons when  celery  is  a  luxury,  the  tips  and  roots  should  bt» 
saved  and  dried.  Sweet  herbs,  including  thyme,  savorv. 
and  marjoram,  are  dried  and  put  up  in  packages,  retail- 
ing from  five  to  ten  cents.  Bay  leaves,  which  should  k- 
used  sparingly,  may  be  obtained  at  first  class  grocers'  or 
druggists* ;  seeming  never  to  lose  strength,  they  may  be 
kept  indefinitely.  Spices,  including  whole  cloves,  all- 
spice berries,  peppercorns,  and  stick  cinnamon,  shonld 
be  kept  on  hand.     These  seasonings,  with  the  additioo 
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of  salt,  pepper,  and  parsley,  are  the  essential  flavorings 
for  stock  soups.  Flour,  corn-starch,  arrowroot,  fine  tapi- 
oca, sago,  pearl  barley,  rice,  bread  or  eggs  are  added  to 
give  consistency  and  nourishment. 

In  small  families,  where  there  are  few  left-overs,  fresh 
meat  must  be  bought  for  the  making  of  soup  stock,  as  a 
good  soup  cannot  be  made  from  a  small  amount  of  poor 
material.  On  the  other  hand,  large  families  need  seldom 
buy  fresh  meat,  providing  all  left-overs  are  properly  cared 
for.  The  soup  kettle  should  receive  small  j)ieees  of  beef 
(roasted,  broiled,  or  stewed),  veal,  carcasses  of  fowl  or 
chicken,  chop  bones,  bones  left  from  lamb  roast,  and  all 
trimmings  and  bones,  which  a  careful  housewife  should 
see  are  sent  from  the  market  with  her  order.  Avoid  the 
use  of  smoked  or  corned  meats,  or  lai^e  pieces  of  raw 
mutton  or  lamb,  surrounded  by  fat,  on  account  of  the 
strong  flavor  so  disagreeable  to  many.  A  small  piece  of 
bacon  or  lean  ham  is  sometimes  cooked  with  vegetables 
for  flavor. 

Beef  ranks  first  as  regards  utility  and  economy  in  soup 
making.  It  should  be  cut  from  the  fore  or  hind  shin 
(which  cuts  contain  marrow-bone),  the  middle  cuts  being 
most  desirable.  If  the  lower  part  of  shin  is  used,  tlie 
soup,  although  rich  in  gelatin,  lacks  flavor,  unless  a  cheap 
piece  of  lean  meat  is  used  with  it,  which  frequently  is 
done.  It  must  be  remembered  that  meat,  bone,  and  fat 
in  the  right  proportions  are  all  necessary;  allow  two- 
thirds  lean  meat,  the  remaining  one-third  bone  and  fat. 
From  the  meat  the  soluble  juices,  salts,  extractives  (which 
give  color  and  flavor),  and  a  small  quantity  of  gelatin  are 
extracted ;  from  the  bone,  gelatin  (which  gives  the  stock 
when  cold  a  jelly-like  consistency)  and  mineral  matter. 
Gelatin  is  also  obtained  from  cartilage,  skin,  tendons,  and 
ligaments.  Some  of  the  fat  is  absorbed,  the  remainder 
rises  to  the  top  and  should  be  removed. 

Soap-stock  making  is  rendered  easier  by  use  of  proper 
utensils.  Sharp  meat  knives,  hard- wood  boanl,  two  puree 
strainers  having  meshes  of  different  size,  and  a  soup 
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dige&ter  (a  porcelain-lined  iron  pot,  having  tight-fittlDg 
cover,  with  valve  in  the  top),  or  covered  granite  kettle, 
are  essentials.  An  iron  kettle,  which  formerly  constituted 
one  of  the  furnishings  of  a  range,  may  be  used  if  perfectly 
smooth.  A  saw,  cleaver,  and  scales,  although  not  neces- 
sary, are  useful,  and  lighten  labor. 

When  meat  comes  from  market,  remove  from  paper 
and  put  in  cool  place.  When  ready  to  start  stock,  if 
scales  are  at  hand,  weigh  meat  and  bone  to  see  if  correct 
proportions  have  been  sent.  Wipe  meat  with  clean  cheese 
cloth,  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  Cut  lean  meat  in  one- 
inch  cubes;  by  so  doing,  a  large  amount  of  surface 
is  exposed  to  the  water,  and  juices  are  more  easily 
drawn  out.  Heat  frying-pan  hissing  hot;  remove  mar- 
row from  marrow-bone,  and  use  enough  to  brown  one- 
third  of  the  lean  meat,  stirring  constantly,  that  all  parts 
of  surface  may  be  seared,  thus  preventing  escape  of 
juices,  —  sacrificing  a  certain  amount  of  goodness  in  the 
stock,  to  give  additional  color  and  flavor,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  caramelization.  Put  fat,  bone,  and  remalniug 
lean  meat  in  soup  kettle ;  cover  with  cold  water,  allowing 
one  pint  to  each  pound  of  meat,  bone,  and  fat.  Let  stand 
one  hour,  that  cold  water  may  draw  out  juices  from  meat. 
Add  browned  meat,  taking  water  from  soup  kettle  to 
rinse  out  frying-pan,  that  none  of  the  coloring  may  l>e 
lost.  Heat  gradually  to  boiling  point,  and  cook  six  or 
seven  hours  at  low  temperature.  A  scum  will  rise  on  the 
top,  which  contains  coagulated  albuminous  juices;  these 
give  to  soup  its  chief  nutritive  value;  many,  however, 
prefer  a  clear  soup,  and  have  them  removed.  K  allowed 
to  remain,  when  straining,  a  large  part  will  pass  through 
strainer.  Vegetables,  spices,  and  salt  should  be  added 
the  last  hour  of  cooking.  Strain  and  cool  quickly ;  by  so 
doing  stock  is  less  apt  to  ferment.  A  knuckle  of  veal  is 
often  used  for  making  white  soup  stock.  Fowl  should  be 
used  for  stock  in  preference  to  chicken,  as  it  is  cheaper, 
and  contains  a  larger  amount  of  nutriment.  A  cake  of  fat 
forms  on  stock  when  cold,  which  excludes  air,  and  shoold 
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not  be  removed  until  stock  is  used.  To  remove  fat,  run 
a  knife  around  edge  of  bowl  and  carefully  remove  the 
same.  A  small  quantity  will  remain,  which  should  be 
removed  by  passing  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water  around 
edge  and  over  top  of  stock.  This  fat  should  be  clarified 
and  used  for  drippings.  If  time  cannot  be  allowed  for 
stock  to  cool  before  using,  take  off  as  much  fat  as  pos- 
sible with  a  spoon,  and  remove  the  remainder  by  passing 
tissue  or  any  absorbent  paper  over  the  surface. 

How  to  Clear  Soup  Stock. 

Whites  of  eggs  slightly  beaten,  or  raw,  lean  beef  finely 
chopped,  are  employed  for  clearing  soup  stock.  The  al- 
bumen found  in  each  effects  the  clearing  by  drawing  to 
itself  some  of  the  juices  which  have  been  extracted  from 
the  meat,  and  by  action  of  heat  have  been  coagulated. 
Some  rise  to  the  top  and  form  a  scum,  others  are 
precipitated. 

Remove  fat  from  stock,  and  put  quantity  to  be  cleared 
in  stew-pan,  allowing  white  and  shell  of  one  egg  to  each 
quart  of  stock.  Beat  egg  slightly,  break  shell  in  small 
pieces  and  add  to  stock.  Place  on  front  of  range,  and 
stir  constantly  until  boiling  point  is  reached ;  boil  two 
minutes.  Set  back  where  it  may  simmer  twenty  minutes ; 
remove  scum,  and  strain  through  double  thickness  of 
cheese  cloth  placed  over  a  fine  strainer.  If  stock  to  be 
cleared  is  not  sufi3ciently  seasoned,  additional  seasoning 
must  be  added  as  soon  as  stock  has  lost  its  jelly-like  con- 
sistency; not  after  clearing  is  effected.  Many  think  the 
flavor  obtained  from  a  few  shavings  of  lemon  rind  an 
agreeable  addition. 

How^  to  Bind  Soups. 

Cream  soups  and  purees,  if  allowed  to  stand,  separate, 
unless  bound  together.  To  bind  a  soup,  melt  butter,  and 
when  bubbling  add  an  equal  quantity  of  flour ;  when  well 
mixed  add  to  boiling  soup,  stirring  constantly.     If  recipe 
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calls  for  more  flour  than  butter,  or  soup  is  one  that  should 
be  made  in  double  boiler,  add  gradually  a  portion  of  hot 
mixture  to  butter  and  flour  until  of  such  consistency  that 
it  may  be  poured  into  the  mixture  remaining  in  double 
boiler. 

SOUPS  WITH  MEAT  STOCK. 


Brown  Soup  Stock. 


1  sprig  niarjorara. 

2  sprigs  parsley. 
Can'ot, 


}^  cup  eachf 
cut  in  dice. 


6  lbs.  shin  of  beef. 
3  quarts  cold  water. 
%  teaspoon  peppercorns. 
6  cloves.  Turnip, 

%  bay  leaf.  Onion, 

3  sprigs  thyme.  Celery, 

1  tablespoon  salt. 

Wipe  beef,  and  cut  the  lean  meat  in  inch  cubes.  Brown 
one-third  of  meat  in  hot  frying-pan  in  marrow  from  a 
marrow-bone.  Put  remaining  two-thirds  with  bone  and 
fat  in  soup  kettle,  add  water,  and  let  stand  for  thirty  min- 
utes. Place  on  back  of  range,  add  browned  meat,  and 
heat  gradually  to  boiling  point.  As  scum  rises  it  should 
be  removed.  Cover  and  cook  slowly  six  hours,  keeping 
below  boiling  point  during  cooking.  Add  vegetables  and 
seasonings,  cook  one  and  one-half  hours,  strain,  and  cool 
as  quickly  as  possible. 


Bouillon. 


5  lbs.  lean  beef  from  middle 
of  round. 

2  lbs.  marrow-bone. 

3  quarts  cold  water. 

1  teaspoon  peppercorns. 


1  tablespoon  salt. 
Carrot, " 


Turnip, 

Onion, 

Celery, 


^  cup  each, 
cut  in  dice. 


Wipe,  and  cut  meat  in  inch  cubes.  Put  two- thirds  of 
meat  in  soup  kettle,  and  soak  in  water  thirty  minutes. 
Brown  remainder  in  hot  frying-pan  with  marrow  from 
marrow-bone.      Put  browned  meat  and  bone  in  kettle. 
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Heat  to  boiling  point ;  skim  thoroughly,  and  cook  at  tem- 
perature below  boiling  point  five  hours.  Add  seasonings 
and  vegetables,  cook  one  hour,  strain  and  cool.  Remove 
fat  and  clear.     Serve  in  bouillon  cups. 

Macaroni  Soup. 

1  quart  Brown  Soup  Stock.  Salt. 

y^  cup  macaroni,  broken  in  Pepper, 

half  inch  pieces. 

Cook  macaroni  in  boiling  salted  water  until  soft.  Drain, 
and  add  to  stock,  heated  to  boiling  point  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Spaghetti  or  other  Italian  pastes  may 
be  substituted  for  macaroni. 

Julienne  Soup. 

To  one  quart  clear  Brown  Soup  Stock,  add  one-fourth 
cup  each  carrot  and  turnip,  cut  in  thin  strips  one  and  one- 
half  inches  long,  previously  cooked  in  boiling  salted 
water,  and  two  tablespoons  each  cooked  peas  and  string 
beans.     Heat  to  boiling  point. 

Tomato  Soup  with  Stock. 


1  quart  Brown  Soup  Stock. 

I4  cup  flour. 

1  can  tomatoes. 

Onion, 

%  teaspoon  peppercorns. 

Carrot, 

M  cup  each, 

1  smaU  bay  leaf. 

Celery. 

cut  in  dice. 

3  cloves. 

Raw  ham. 

3  sprigs  thyme. 

Salt. 

4  tablespoons  butter. 

Pepper. 

Cook  onion,  carrot,  celery,  and  ham  in  butter  five  min- 
utes, add  flour,  peppercorns,  bay  leaf,  cloves,  and  thyme, 
and  cook  three  minutes ;  then  add  tomatoes,  cover,  and 
cook  slowly  one  hour.  AVTien  cooked  in  oven  it  requires 
less  watching.  Rub  through  a  strainer,  add  hot  stock, 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
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Turkish  Soup. 

5  cups  Brown  Soup  Stock.  2  slices  onion. 
J4  cup  rice.  10  peppercorns. 

1  j'2  cups  stewed  and  straitied  J^  teaspoon  celery  salt. 

tomatoes.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Bit  of  bay  leaf.  1^2  tablesjx)ons  flour. 

Cook  rice  in  liiown  Stock  until  soft.  Cook  bay  leaf, 
onion,  peppercorns,  and  celery  salt  with  tomatoes  thirty 
minutes.  Combine  mixtures,  rub  through  sieve,  and  biod 
with  butter  and  flour  cooked  together.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  if  needed. 

Crecy  Soup. 

5i  pints  Brown  Soup  Stock.  4  tablespoons  butter. 

2  cups  chopped  carrots.  4  tablesixwns  flour. 

Blade  of  mace.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Wash  and  scrape  carrots ;  cut  off  the  darker  part,  and 
chop  fine  or  force  through  meat-chopper.  Cook  with  one- 
half  the  butter  fifteen  minutes.  Add  stock  and  mace, 
and  cook  slowly  forty-five  minutes.  Strain,  and  rub  car- 
rots through  sieve.  Melt  remaining  butter,  add  flour, 
and  pour  on  gradually  hot  stock.  If  a  more  delicate  soup 
is  desired,  substitute  White  Stock  and  cream  for  Brown 
Stock,  using  one  quart  stock  and  one  cup  cream  or  milk. 

Oz-tail  Soup. 

1  small  oxtail.  i.j  teas{HX)n  salt. 

6  cups  Brown  Stock.  Few  grains  cayenne. 
Carrot,  >  1  cup  each,  cut  in  V^  cup  Madeira  wine. 
Turnip,  \      fancy  shapes.  1  tejispoon  Worcestershire 
Onion,  ">  1  cup  oaoli,  cut  in  Sauce. 

Celery,  J      smixW  ]>ieces.  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

Cut  ox-tail  in  small  pieces,  wash,  drain,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  i)epper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  fry  in  butter  ten 
minutes.  Add  to  Brown  Stock,  and  simmer  one  hour. 
Then  add  vegetables,  whicli  have  been  parboiled  twenty 
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minutes ;  simmer  until  vegetables  are  soft,  add  salt,  C£^'- 
euiie,  wine,  Worcestershire  Sauce,  and  lemon  juice. 

White  Soup  Stock  I. 

H  lbs.  knuckle  of  veal.  1  large  stalk  celery. 

1  lb.  lean  beef.  i^  teaspoon  peppercorns. 

3  quarts  boiling  water.  }^  bay  leaf. 

1  onion.  2  sprigs  thyme. 

H  slices  carrot.  2  cloves.  French  Chef, 

Wipe  veal,  remove  from  bone,  and  cut  in  small  pieces; 
cut  beef  in  pieces,  put  bone  and  meat  in  soup  kettle, 
cover  with  cold  water,  and  bring  quickly  to  boiling  point ; 
drain,  throw  away  the  water.  Wash  thoroughly  bones 
and  meat  in  cold  water ;  return  to  kettle,  add  vegetables. 
seasonings,  and  three  quarts  boiling  water.  Boil  three 
or   four  houi-s;  the  stock  should  be  reduced  one-half. 

White  Soup  Stock  II. 

4  lbs.  knuckle  of  veal.  j^  teaspoon  ]>eppercorns. 

2  quarts  boiling  water.  1  onion. 

1  tablespoon  salt.  2  stalks  celery. 

Blade  of  mace. 

Wipe  meat,  remove  from  bone,  and  cut  in  small  pieces. 
I*ut  meat,  bone,  water,  and  seasonings  in  kettle.  Ileat 
jrradqally  to  boiling  point,  skimming  frequently.  Simmer 
four  or  five  hours,  and  strain.  If  scum  has  been  care- 
fully removed,  and  soup  is  strained  through  double  thick- 
ness of  cheese  cloth,  stock  will  be  quite  clear. 

W^hite  Soup  Stock  III. 

The  water  in  which  a  fowl  or  chicken  is  cooked  makes 
White  Stock. 

"Wliite  Soup. 

5  cups  White  Stock  III.  1  stalk  celery. 

1 2  tablespoon  salt.  2  cups  scjilded  milk. 

}^  teaspoon  peppercorns.  3  tablespoons  butter. 

1  .slice  onion.  4  tablespoons  flour. 

Yolks  2  eggs. 
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Add  seasonings  to  stock,  and  simmer  thirty  minutes; 
strain,  and  thicken  with  butter  and  flour  cooked  together ; 
add  scalded  milk.  Dilute  eggs,  slightly  beaten,  with  hot 
soup,  and  add  to  remaining  soup;  strain,  add  salt  ami 
pepper  if  needed. 

Chicken  Soup. 

6  cups  White  Stock  III.  2  stalks  celery. 

1  tablespoon  lean  raw  ham,  ig  ^*y  ^^^^' 

finely  chopi>ed.  }^  teaspoon  i>epperconis. 

6  slices  carrot,  cut  in  cubes.  1  sliced  oniou. 

)3  cup  hot  boiled  rice. 

Add  seasonings  to  stock,  heat  gradually  to  boiling  point, 
and  boil  thirty  minutes ;  strain,  and  add  rice. 

Turkey  Soup. 

Break  turkey  carcass  in  pieces,  removing  all  stuffing; 
put  in  kettle  with  any  bits  of  meat  that  may  have  l)een 
left  over.  Cover  with  cold  water,  bring  slowly  to  boiling 
point,  and  simmer  two  hours.  Strain,  remove  fat,  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepi)er.  One  or  two  outer  stalks  of 
celery  may  be  cooked  with  carcass  to  give  additional 
flavor. 

Hygienic  Soup. 

6  cups  White  Stock  III.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

^^  cup  oatmeal.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

2  cups  scalded  uiilk.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Heat  stock  to  boiling  point,  add  oatmeal,  and  boil  one 
hour;  rub  through  sieve,  add  milk,  and  thicken  with  but- 
ter and  flour  cooked  together.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper. 

Farina  Soup. 

4  cups  White  Stock  III.  1  cup  cream. 

I4  cup  farina.  Few  gratings  of  nutmeg, 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  Salt  and  pepi>er. 

Heat  stock  to  boiling  point,  add  farina,  and  boil  fifteen 
minutes;  then  add  milk,  cream,  and  seasonings. 
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spring  Soap. 

1  quart  White  Stock  I.  or  II.  1  cup  milk. 

1  large  onion,  sliced  thin.  1  cup  cream. 

8  tablespoons  butter.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

J^  baker's  smaU  stale  loaf.  Salt  and  pepj^r. 

Cook  onion  fifteen  minutes  in  one  tablespoon  butter; 
add  to  stock,  with  bread  broken  in  pieces.  Simmer  one 
hour;  rub  through  sieve.  Add  milk,  and  bind  with  re- 
maining butter  and  flour  cooked  together;  add  cream, 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  with  small  pieces 
toasted  bread. 

Duchess  Soup. 

4  cups  White  Stock  III.  3-3  cup  butter. 

2  slices  carrot,  cut  in  cubes.  34  c^ip  flour. 

2  slices  onion.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

2  blades  mace.  )^  teaspoon  pepper. 

H  CUP  grated  mild  cheese. 


Cook  vegetables  fnree^minutes  in  one  and  one-half 
tablespoons  butter,  then  add  stock  and  mace ;  boil  fifteen 
minutes,  strain,  and  add  milk.  Thicken  with  remaining 
butter  and  flour  cooked  together ;  add  salt  and  pepper. 
Stir  in  cheese,  and  serve  as  soon  as  cheese  is  melted. 

Potage  k  la  Reine. 

4  dtps  White  Stock  III.  3-3  cup  cracker  crumbs. 

3^  teaspoon  peppercorns.  Breast  meat  from  a  boiled 
1  stalk  celery.  chicken. 

1  slice  onion.  2  cups  scalded  milk. 

}4  tablespoon  salt.  3ij  cup  cold  milk. 

Yolks  3  hard  boiled  eggs.  8  tablespoons  butter. 
3  tablespoons  flour. 

Cook  stock  with  seasonings  twenty  minutes.  Rub  yolks 
of  eggs  through  sieve.  Soak  cracker  crumbs  in  cold  milk 
until  soft;  add  to  eggs.  Chop  meat  and  rub  through 
sieve ;  add  to  egg  and  cracker  mixture.  Then  pour  milk 
on  slowly,  and  add  to  strained  stock ;  boil  three  minutes. 
Bind  with  butter  and  flour  cooked  together. 
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St.  Oermain  Soup. 

3  cups  White  Stock  T.,  II.,  or  III.     Blade  of  mace. 

1  can  Marrowfat  ^leas.  2  teaspoons  sugar. 

1  cup  cold  water.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

K^  onion.  J^  teaspoon  pepper. 

Bit  of  bay  leaf.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Sprig  of  parsley.  2  tablespoons  com-RtarcL 

1  cup  milk. 

Drain  and  rinse  peas,  reserving  one-third  cup ;  pot  re- 
mainder in  cold  water  with  seasonings,  and  simmer  one- 
half  hour;  rub  through  sieve  and  add  stock.  Bind  with 
butter  and  corn-starch  cooked  together ;  boil  five  minutes. 
Add  milk  and  reserved  peas. 

Imperial  Soup. 

4  cups  White  Stock  III.  }^<  teaspoon  peppercorns. 

2  cups  stale  bread  crumbs.  Bit  of  bay  leaf. 
2  stalks  celery,  broken  in  pieces.     Blade  of  mace. 

2  slices  carrot,  cut  in  cubes.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  small  onion.  }^  breast  boiled  chicken. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  y^^  cup  blanched  almonds. 
Sprig  of  parsley.                                1  cup  cream. 

2  cloves.  }^  cup  milk. 

2  tablespoons  flour. 

Cook  celery,  carrot,  and  onion  in  one  tablespoon  but- 
ter, five  minutes ;  tie  in  cheese  cloth  with  parsley,  cloves, 
peppercorns,  bay  leaf,  and  mace ;  add  to  stock  with  salt 
and  bread  crumbs,  simmer  one  hour,  remove  seasonings, 
and  rub  through  a  sieve.  Chop  chicken  meat  and  rub 
through  sieve ;  pound  almonds  to  a  paste,  add  to  chicken, 
then  add  cream.  Combine  mixtures,  add  milk,  reheat, 
and  bind  with  remaining  butter  and  flour  cooked  together. 

Veal  and  Sago  Soup. 

2} 2  lbs.  lean  veal.  2  cups  scalded  milk. 

3  quarts  cold  water.  Yolks  4  eggs. 

\i  lb.  pearl  sago.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Order  meat  from  market,  very  finely  chopped.  Pick 
over,  and   remove   particles  of  fat.      Cover  meat  with 
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water,  bring  slowly  to  boiling  point,  and  simmer  two 
hours,  skimming  (x^casionally ;  strain  and  reheat.  Soak 
sacro  one-half  hour  in  enough  water  to  cover,  stir  into 
hot  stock,  boil  thirty  minutes,  and  add  milk;  then  pour 
mixture  slowly  on  yolks  of  eggs,  slightly  beaten.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper. 

Asparagus  Soup. 

3  cups  White  Stock  II.  or  III.        >4  cup  butter. 

1  can  asparagus.  >4  cup  flour. 

2  cups  cold  water.  2  cups  scalded  milk. 

1  slice  onion.  Salt  and  jiepper. 

Drain  and  rinse  asparagus,  reserve  tips,  and  atld  stalks 
to  cold  water;  boil  five  minutes,  drain,  add  st<xjk,  and 
onion ;  boil  thirty  minutes^  rub  through  sieve,  and  bind 
with  butter  and  flour  cooked  together.  Add  salt,  pepper, 
milk,  and  tips. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 

2  cujw  White  Stock  II.  or  III.  3  tablespoons  flour. 

3  cups  celery,  cut  in  inch  pieces.        2  cups  niilk. 
2  cui^  boiling  water.  1  cup  cream. 

1  slice  onion.  Salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  Pepper. 

Parboil  celery  in  water  ten  minutes ;  drain,  add  stock, 
cook  until  celery  is  soft,  and  rub  through  sieve.  Scald 
onion  in  milk,  remove  onion,  add  milk  to  stock,  bind,  add 
cream,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Spinach  Soup. 

4  cups  White  Stock  II.  or  III.        ^  cup  butter. 

2  quarts  spinach.  y^  cup  flour. 

3  cups  boiling  water.  Salt. 

2  cups  milk.  Pepper. 

Cook  spinach  thirty  minutes  in  boiling  water;  drain, 
chop,  and  rub  through  sieve ;  add  stock,  heat  to  boiling 
point,  bind,  add  milk,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
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Cream  of  Lettuce  Soup. 

2j^  cups  White  Stock  II.  or  III.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

2  heads  lettuce  finely  cut.  Yolk  1  egg. 

2  tablespoons  rice.  Few  grains  nutmeg. 

>2  cup  cream.  Salt. 

>4  tablespoon  onion,  finely  chopped.  Pepper. 

Cook  onion  five  minutes  in  butter,  add  lettuce,  rice, 
and  stock.  Cook  until  rice  is  soft,  then  add  cream,  yolk 
of  egg  slightly  beaten,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepjier.  Re- 
move outer  leaves  from  lettuce,  using  only  tender  part 
for  spup. 

Cream  of  'Watercress  Soup. 

2  cups  White  Stock  I.,  II.,  or  III.  }f^  cup  luilk. 

2  bunches  watercress.  Yolk  1  egg, 

f3  tablespoons  butter.  Salt. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  Pepper. 

Cut  finely  leaves  of  watercress ;  cook  five  minutes  in 
two  tablespoons  butter,  add  stock,  and  boil  five  minutes. 
Thicken  with  butter  and  flour  cooked  together,  add  salt 
and  pepper.  Just  before  ser\ing,  add  milk  and  egg  yolk, 
slightly  beaten.  SeiTe  with  slices  of  French  bread, 
browned  in  oven. 

Cream  of  Cauliflower  Soup. 

4  cups  hot  White  Stock  II.  or  III.  }4  bay  leaf. 

1  cauliflower.  3^  cup  flour. 

1^  cup  butter.  2  cups  milk. 

1  slice  onion.  Salt. 

1  stalk  celery,  cut  in  inch  pieces.  Pepper. 

Soak  cauliflower,  head  down,  one  hour  in  cold  water 
to  cover;  cook  in  boiling  salted  water  twenty  minutes. 
Reserve  one-half  flowerets,  and  rub  remaining  cauliflower 
through  sieve.  Cook  onion,  celery,  and  bay  leaf  in  butter 
five  minutes.  Remove  bay  leaf,  then  add  flour,  and  stir 
into  hot  stock ;  add  cauliflower  and  milk.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper;  then  strain,  add  flowerets,  and  reheat. 
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String  Bean  Soup. 

4  cups  White  Stock  I.,  II.,  or  III.       J4  cup  flour. 

2  quai-ts  string  beaus.  >4  cup  butter. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Cook  beans  until  soft  in  boiling  salted  water  to  cover; 
li'ain,  and  rub  through  sieve.  Add  pulp  to  White  Stock, 
hen  milk ;  bind,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Gar- 
lish  with  Fritter  Beans. 

Chestnut  Pur^. 

4  cups  White  Stock  II.  or  FIL  2  cups  scalded  milk. 

2  cui>s  French  chestnuts,  ^4  cup  butter. 

boiled  and  mashed.  ^4  cup  flour. 

1  slice  onion.  Salt. 

y^  teaspoon  celery  salt.  Pepper. 

Cook  stock,  chestnuts,  onion,  and  celery  salt  ten  min- 
ites;  rub  through  sieve,  add  milk,  and  bind.  Season 
irith  salt  and  pepper. 

Mulligatawny  Soup: 

5  cups  White  Stock  II.  J^  cup  butter. 
1  cup  tomatoes.  Jj  cup  flour. 
Onion,  cut  in  slices,  \  1  teaspoon  curry 
Carrot,  cut  in  cubes,  >■  J4  cup  each.  powder. 
Celery,  cut  in  cubes,  >  Blade  of  mace. 

1  pepper,  finely  chopped.  2  cloves. 

1  apple,  sliced.  Sprig  of  parsley. 

1  cup  raw  chicken,  cut  in  dice.  Salt  and  pepper. 

French  CJief. 

Cook  vegetables  and  chicken  in  butter  until  brown; 
add  flour,  curry  powder,  mace,  cloves,  parsley,  stock, 
and  tomato,  and  simmer  one  hour.  Strain,  reserve 
chicken,  and  rub  vegetables  through  sieve.  Add  chicken 
to  strained  soup,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve 
with  boiled  rice. 
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Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

1  calf's  head.  2  cups  brown  stock. 
6  cloves.                                          J^  cup  butter. 

%  tea.<*poon  peppercorns.  j^  cup  flour. 

0  allspice  berries.  1  cup  stewed  and  strained 

2  sprigs  thyme.  tomatoes. 
3>3  cup  sliced  onion.  Juice  3'2  lenion. 
)3  cup  carrot,  cut  in  dice.  Madeira  wine. 

Clean  and  wash  calfs  head;  soak  one  hour  in  cold 
water  to  cover.  Cook  until  tender  in  three  quarts  lioil- 
ing  salted  water  (to  w^hich  seasoning  and  vegetabi& 
liave  been  added).  Reriiove  head ;  boil  stock  until  re- 
duced to  one  quart.  Strain  and  cool.  Melt  and  brow 
butter,  add  flour,  and  stir  until  well  browned ;  then  poor 
on  slowly  brown  stock.  Add  head-stock,  tomato,  one 
cup  face  meat  cut  in  dice,  and  lemon  juice.  Simmer  five 
minutes ;  add  Royal  Custard  cut  in  dice,  and  Egg  Balk 
or  Force-meat  Balls.  Add  Madeira  wine,  salt,  and  p^ 
per  to  taste. 

ConBomm^. 

3  lbs.  beef,  poorer  part  of  round.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

1  lb.  marrow-bone.  1  tablespoon  salt 

3  1V)S.  knuckle  of  veal.  1  teaspooon  peppercorns 

1  quart  chicken  stock.  4  cloves. 

Carrot,  \  3  sprigs  thyme. 

Turnip,  >  J^  cup  each,  cut  in  dice.  1  sprig  marjoram. 

Celery,   >  i  ffi  ^  sprigs  parsley. 


t,  > 

ip,  [  H 
Celery,   >  o    /—       //      ^  ®P"^ 

33  cup  sliced  omon.^^J^  tn^U^^  ^*y 


leaf. 


Cut  beef  in  one  and  one-half  incn  cubes,  and  brown 
one-half  in  some  of  the  marrow  from  marrow-bone ;  p'lt 
remaining  half  in  kettle  with  cold  water,  add  veal  cut  in 
pieces,  browned  meat,  and  bones.  Let  stand  one-half 
hour.  Heat  slowly  to  boiling  point,  and  let  simmer  thw 
hours,  removing  scum  as  it  foims  on  top  of  kettle.  Add 
one  quart  liquor  in  which  a  fowl  was  cooked,  and  simmer 
two  hours.      Cook  carrot,  turnip,  onion,  and  celery  in 
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otter  five  minat^s;  then  add  to  soup,  with  remaining 
^asonings.  Cook  one  and  one-half  hours,  strain,  cool 
uickly,  remove  fat,  and  clear. 

ConBomm^  k  la  Royale. 
Consomm^,  served  with  Royal  Custard. 

Consomm^  au  Parmeaan. 
Consomm^,  served  with  Parmesan  P&te  k  Chou. 

ConBomm^  anz  P&tes. 

Consomme,  served  with  noodles,  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
OT  any  Italian  pastes,  first  cooked  in  boiling  salted 
water. 

ConBomm^  Colbert. 

To  six  cups  Consomm^  add  one-third  cup  each  of 
cooked  green  peas,  flageolets,  carrots  cut  in  small  cubes, 
and  celery  cut  in  small  pieces.  Serve  a  poached  egg  in 
each  plate  of  soup. 

Consomm^  with  Vegetables. 

Consomme,  served  with  French  string  beans,  and 
cooked  carrots  cut  in  fancy  shapes  with  French  vegetable 
cutters. 

Con8omm6  Princess. 

Consomm^,  served  with  green  peas  and  cooked  chicken 
meat  cut  in  small  dice. 

SOUPS  WITH  PISH  STOCK 
Clam  Bonillon. 

Wash  and  scrub  with  a  brush  one-half  peck  clams, 
cba\iging  the  water  several  times.  Put  in  kettle  with 
three  cups  cold  water,  cover  tightly,  and  steam  until 
shells  are  well  opened.     Strain  liquor,  cool,  and  clear. 
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Oyster  Stew. 

1  quart  oysters.  >4  cup  butter. 

4  cups  scalded  milk.  j^  tablespoon  salt. 

}i  teaspoon  pepper. 

Clean  oysters  by  placing  in  a  colander  and  poiiriD| 
over  them  three-fourths  cup  cold  water.  Carefully  pick 
over  oysters,  reserve  liquor,  and  heat  it  to  boiling  point: 
strain  through  double  cheese  cloth,  add  oysters,  and  cook 
until  oysters  are  plump  and  edges  begin  to  curl.  RemoT? 
oysters  with  skimmer,  and  put  in  tureen  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper.  Add  oyster  liquor,  strained  a  second  time, 
and  milk.     Serve  with  oyster  crackers. 

Scallop  Stew. 

Make  as  Oyster  Stew,  using  one  quart  scallops  in  place 
of  oysters. 

Oyster  Soup. 

1  quart  oysters.  Sprig  of  parsley. 

4  cups  milk.  Bit  of  bay  leaf. 

1  slice  onion.  )^  cup  butter. 

2  stalks  celery.  y^  cup  flour. 

2  blades  mace.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Clean  and  pick  over  oysters  as  for  Oyster  Stew;  re- 
serve liquor,  add  oysters  slightly  chopped,  and  heat  slowiy 
to  boiling  point.  Strain  through  cheese  cloth,  rehest 
liquor,  and  thicken  with  butter  and  flour  cooked  together. 
Scald  milk  with  onion,  celery,  mace,  parsley,  and  lay 
leaf ;  remove  seasonings,  and  add  to  oyster  liquor.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper. 

French  Oyster  Soap. 

1  quart  oysters.  y^  cup  butter. 

4  cups  milk.  }^  cup  flour. 

1  slice  onion.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

2  blades  mace.  Salt  and  i>epper. 

Make  as  Oyster  Soup,  adding  yolks  of  eggs,  sligbtlj 
beaten,  just  before  serving.    Garnish  with  Fish  Quenelles. 
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Oyster  Gumbo. 

1  pint  oysters.  }4,  can  okra. 

4  cups  fish  stock.  ^3  can  tomatoes. 

>i  cup  butter.  Salt. 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion.  Pepper. 

Clean,  pick  over,  and  parboil  oysters,  drain,  and  add 
oyster  liquor  to  fish  stock.  Cook  onion  five  minutes  in 
one-half  the  butter ;  add  to  stock.  Then  add  okra,  toma- 
toes heated  and  drained  from  some  of  their  liquor,  oysters, 
and  remaining  butter.    Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Fish  Stock  is  the  liquor  obtained  by  covering  the  head, 
tail,  skin,  bones,  and  small  quantity  of  flesh  adhering  to 
bones  of  fish,  with  cold  water,  bringing  slowly  to  boiling 
point,  simmering  thirty  minutes,  and  straining. 

Clam  Sonp  with  Poached  B£;g8. 

1  quart  clams.  >3  cup  flour. 

4  cups  milk.  1>^  teaspoons  salt. 

1  slice  onion.  %  teaspoon  pepper. 

y^  cup  butter.  Few  gratings  nutmeg. 

Whites  2  eggs. 

Clean  and  pick  over  clams,  using  three-fourths  cup  cold 
water;  reserve  liquor.  Put  aside  soft  part  of  clams; 
finely  chop  hard  part,  add  to  liquor,  bring  gradually  to 
boiling  point,  strain,  then  thicken  with  butter  and  flour 
cooked  together.  Scald  milk  with  onion,  remove  onion, 
add  milk  and  soft  part  of  clams  to  stock ;  cook  two  min- 
utes. Add  seasonings,  and  pour  over  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff. 

Clam  and  Oyster  Soup. 

1  pint  clams.  Sprig  of  parsley. 

1  pint  oysters.  Bit  of  bay  leaf. 

4  cups  milk.  33  cup  butter. 

1  slice  onion.  J  3  cup  flour. 

2  blades  mace.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Clean  and  pick  over  oysters,  using  one-third  cup  cold 
water ;  reserve  liquor,  and  add  oysters  slightly  chopped. 
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Clean  and  pick  over  clams,  reserve  liquor,  and  add  to 
hard  part  of  clams,  finely  chopped ;  put  aside  soft  part  of 
clams.  Heat  slowly  to  boiling  point  clams  and  oysters 
with  liquor  from  both,  strain  through  cheese  cloth.  Scald 
milk  with  onion,  mace,  parsley,  and  bay  leaf ;  remove  sea- 
sonings, and  add  milk  to  stock.  Thicken  with  butter  and 
flour  cooked  together,  add  soft  part  of  clams,  and  cook 
two  minutes.     Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Cream  of  Clam  Soup. 

Make  as  French  Oyster  Soup,  using  clams  in  place  of 
oysters. 

Iiobater  Bisque. 

2  lb.  lobster.  J^  cup  butter. 

2  cups  cold  water.  3i  cup  flour. 

4  cups  milk.  1)4  teaspoons  salt. 

Few  grains  of  cayenne. 

Remove  meat  from  lobster  shell.  Add  cold  water  to 
body  bones  and  tough  end  of  claws,  cut  in  pieces ;  bring 
slowly  to  boiling  point,  and  cook  twenty  minutes.  Drain, 
reserve  liquor,  and  thicken  with  butter  and  flour  cooked 
together.  Scald  milk  with  tail  meat  of  lobster,  finely 
chopped  ;  strain,  and  add  to  liquor.  Season  with  salt  and 
cayenne;  then  add  tender  claw  meat,  cut  in  dice,  and 
body  meat.  When  coral  is  found  in  lobster,  wash,  wipe, 
force  through  fine  strainer,  put  in  a  mortar  with  butter, 
work  until  well  blended,  then  add  flour,  and  stir  into  soup. 
If  a  richer  soup  is  desired.  White  Stock  may  be  used  in 
place  of  w^ater. 
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1.  Saucepan,  with  pur^e  strainer  and  potato  masher. 

2.  Pur^e  strainer. 

3.  Soup  kettle. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SOUPS  WITHOUT  STOCK 


Black  Bean  Soup. 


1  pint  black  beans. 

2  quarts  cold  water. 

1  small  onion. 

2  stalks  celery,  or 

J^  teaspoon  celery  salt. 
y^  tablespoon  salt. 


%  teaspoon  pepper. 
J^  teaspoon  mustard. 
Few  grains  cayenne. 
3  tablespoons  butter. 
\%  tablespoons  flour. 
2  hard  boiled  eggs. 


1  lemon. 

Soak  beans  over  night;  in  the  morning  drain  and 
add  cold  water.  Slice  onion,  and  cook  five  minutes  with 
half  the  butter,  adding  to  beans,  with  celery  stalks 
broken  in  pieces.  Simmer  three  or  four  hours,  or  until 
beans  are  soft;  add  more  water  as  water  boils  away. 
Rub  through  a  sieve,  reheat  to  the  boiling>  point,  and  add 
salt,  pepper,  mustard,  and  cayenne  well  mixed.  Bind 
with  remaining  butter  and  flour  cooked  together.     Cut 
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eggs  in  thin  slices,  and  lemon  in  thin  slices,  removing 
seeds.     Put  in  tureen,  and  strain  the  soup  over  them. 

Baked  Bean  Soup. 

3  cups  cold  baked  beans.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

3  pints  water.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

2  slices  onion.  1  tablespoon  Chili  sauce. 

2  stalks  celery.  Salt. 
1}^  cups  stewed  and  strained  Pepper. 

tomatoes. 

Put  the  first  four  ingredients  in  saucepan;  simmer 
thirty  minutes.  Rub  through  a  sieve,  add  tomato  and 
Chili  sauce,  season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
bind  with  the  butter  and  flour  cooked  together. 

Cream  of  Idma  Bean  Soup. 

1  cup  dried  lima  beans.  1  cup  cream  or  milk. 

3  pints  cold  water.  4  tablespoons  butter. 

2  slices  onion.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

4  slices  carrot.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1^  teaspoon  pepper. 

Soak  beans  over  night ;  in  the  morning  drain  and  add 
cold  water ;  cook  until  soft,  •  and  rub  through  a  sieve. 
Cut  vegetables  in  small  cubes,  and  cook  five  minutes  in 
half  the  butter ;  remove  vegetables,  add  flour,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  stir  into  boiling  soup.  Add  cream,  reheat, 
strain,  and  add  remaining  butter  in  small  pieces. 

Celery  Boup. 

3  cups  celery  (in  one-half  inch  1  slice  onion. 

pieces).  3  tablespoons  butter. 

1  pint  boiling  water.  ^  cup  flour. 

2)4  cups  milk.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Wash  and  scrape  celery  before  cutting  in  pieces,  cook 
in  boiling  water  until  soft,  rub  through  a  sieve.  Scald 
milk  with  the  onion,  remove  onion,  and  add  milk  to  eel* 
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ery.  Bind  with  butter  and  flour  cooked  together.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper.  Outer  and  old  stalks  of  celery 
may  be  utilized  for  soups. 

Com  Soup. 

1  can  com.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

1  pint  boiling  water.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

1  pint  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  slice  onion.  Few  grains  pepper. 

Chop  the  corn,  add  water,  and  simmer  twenty  minutes ; 
rub  through  a  sieve.  Scald  milk  with  onion,  remove 
onion,  and  add  milk  to  corn.  Bind  with  butter  and  flour 
cooked  together.     Add  salt  and  pepper. 

Halibut  Sonp. 

5i  cup  cold  boiled  halibut.  3  tablespoons  butter. 

1  pint  milk.  1^^  tablespoons  flour. 

1  slice  onion.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

Blade  of  mace.  Few  grains  pepper. 

Rub  fish  through  a  sieve.  Scald  milk  with  onion  and 
mace.  Remove  seasonings,  and  add  fish.  Bind  with 
half  the  butter,  and  flour,  cooked  together.  Add  salt, 
pepper,  and  the  remaining  butter  in  small  pieces. 

Pea  Soup. 

1  can  Marrowfat  peas.  1  slice  onion. 

2  teaspoons  sugar.*  2  tablespoons  butter. 
1  q^BwCcold  water.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

1  pint  mik.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

J^  teaspoon  pepper. 

Drain  peas  from  their  liquor,  add  sugar  and  cold  water, 
and  simmer  twenty  minutes.  Rub  through  a  sieve,  re- 
heat, and  thicken  with  butter  and  flour  cooked  together. 
Scald  milk  with  onion,  remove  onion,  and  add  milk  to 
pea  mixture,  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Peas  too  old 
to  serve  as  a  vegetable  may  be  utilized  for  soups. 


1 
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Split  Pea  Soup. 

1  cup  dried  split  peas.  3  tablespoons  butter. 

2j^  quarts  cold  water.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

1  pint  milk.  1)4  teaspoons  salt. 

y^  onion.  )4  teaspoon  pepper. 

Pick  over  peas  and  soak  several  hours,  drain,  add  cold 
water  and  onion.  Simmer  three  or  four  hours,  or  until 
soft;  rub  through  a  sieve.  Add  butter  and  flour  cooked 
together,  salt,  and  pepper.  Dilute  with  milk,  adding 
more  if  necessary.  The  water  in  which  a  ham  has  been 
cooked  may  be  used ;  in  such  case  omit  salt. 


Kornlet  Soup. 

1  can  kornlet.  1  tablespoon  chopped  onion. 

1  pint  cold  water.  4  tablespoons  flour. 

1  quart  milk,  scalded.  1}^  teaspoons  salt. 

4  tablespoons  butter.  Few  grains  pepper. 

Cook  kornlet  in  cold  water  twenty  minutes,  rub  through 
a  sieve,  and  add  milk.  Fry  butter  and  onion  three  min- 
utes; remove  onion,  add  flour,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  stir 
into  boiling  soup. 


Potato  Soup. 

3  potatoes.  1}4  teaspoons  salt. 

1  quart  milk.  >4  teaspoon  celery  salt. 

2  slices  onion.  3^  teaspoon  pepper. 

4  tablespoons  butter.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley. 

Cook  potatoes  in  boiling  salted  water ;  when  soft,  rub 
through  a  strainer.  Scald  milk  with  onion,  remove  onion, 
and  add  milk  slowly  to  potatoes.  Melt  half  the  butter, 
add  dry  ingredients,  stir  until  well  mixed,  then  stir  into 
boiling  soup;  cook  one  minute,  strain,  add  remaining 
butter,  and  sprinkle  with  parsley. 
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Swiss  Potato  Soup. 

4  small  potatoes.  %  onion. 

1  large  flat  white  turnip.  4  tablespoons  butter. 

3  cups  boiling  water.  )^  cup  flour. 

1  quart  scalded  milk.  1}4  teasjwons  salt. 

%  teaspoon  pepper. 

Wash,  pare,  and  cut  potatoes  iu  halves.  Wash,  pare, 
and  cut  turnips  in  one-quarter  inch  slices.  Parboil  to- 
gether ten  minutes,  drain,  add  onion  cut  in  slices,  and 
three  cups  boiling  water.  Cook  until  vegetables  are  soft ; 
drain,  reserving  the  water  to  add  to  vegetables  after  rub- 
bing them  through  a  sieve.  Add  milk,  reheat,  and  bind 
with  butter  and  flour  cooked  together.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

Balmon  Soup. 
>3  can  salmon.  4  tablespoons  flour. 

1  quart  scalded  milk.  1>^  teaspoons  salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  Few  grains  pepper. 

Drain  oil  from  salmon,  remove  skin  and  bones,  riib 
through  a  sieve.  Add  gradually  the  milk,  season  and 
bind. 

Squash  Soup. 

^  cup  cooked  squash.  3  tablespoons  flour. 

1  quart  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  slice  onion.  Few  gi'ains  pepper. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  J^  teaspoon  celery  salt. 

Rub  squash  through  a  sieve  before  measuring.  Scald 
milk  with  onion,  remove  onion,  and  add  milk  to  squash, 
season  and  bind. 

Tomato  Soup. 

1  can  tomatoes.  2  teaspoons  sugar. 

1  pint  water.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

12  peppercorns.  }^  teaspoon  soda. 

Bit  of  bay  leaf.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

4  cloves.  3  tablespoons  flour. 

Cook  the  first  six  ingredients  twenty  minutes ;  strain, 
add  salt  and  soda ;  bind,  and  strain  into  tureen. 
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Cream  of  Tomato  Soup.     (Mock  Bisque.) 

)/^  can  tomatoes.  1  slice  onion. 

2  teaspoons  sugar.  4  tablespoons  flour. 

1^  teaspoon  soda.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  quart  milk.  %,  teaspoon  pepper. 

y^  cup  butter. 

Scald  milk  with  onion,  remove  onion,  and  thicken  milk 
with  flour  diluted  with  cold  water  until  thin  enough  to 
pour,  being  careful  that  the  mixture  is  free  from  lumps ; 
cook  twenty  minutes,  stirring  constantly  at  first.  Cook 
tomatoes  with  sugar  fifteen  minutes,  add  soil  a,  and  rub 
through  a  sieve ;  combine  mixtures,  and  strain  into  tureen 
over  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

^^  cup  carrot.  1  quart  water. 

y^  cup  turnip.  5  tablespoons  butter. 

y^  cup  celery.  %  tablespoon  finely 
13^  cups  potato.  chopped  parsley. 

J4  onion.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Wash  and  scrape  a  small  carrot ;  cut  in  quarters  length- 
wise ;  cut  quarters  in  thirds  lengthwise ;  cut  strips  thus 
made  in  thin  slices  crosswise.  Wash  and  pare  half  a 
turnip,  and  cut  and  slice  same  as  carrot.  Wash,  pare, 
and  cut  potatoes  in  small  pieces.  Wash  and  scrape  celery 
and  cut  in  quarter-inch  pieces.  Prepare  vegetables  before 
measuring.  Cut  onion  in  thin  slices.  Mix  vegetables  (ex- 
cept potatoes) ,  and  cook  ten  minutes,  in  four  tablespoons 
butter,  stirring  constantly.  Add  potatoes,  cover,  and  Cook 
two  minutes.  Add  water,  and  boil  one  hour.  Beat  with 
spoon  or  fork  to  break  vegetables.  Add  remaining  butter 
and  parsley.     Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
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CHOWDEES. 

Corn  Chowder. 

1  can  corn.  1  sliced  onion. 

4  cups  potatoes,  cut  in  4  cups  scalded  milk. 

J^  inch  slices.  8  common  crackei's. 

11^  inch  cube  fat  salt  pork.        3  tablespoons  butter. 
Sidt  and  pepper. 

Cut  pork  in  small  pieces  and  try  out ;  add  onion  and 
cook  five  minutes,  stirring  often  that  onion  may  not  burn ; 
strain  fat  into  a  stewpan.  Parboil  potatoes  live  minutes 
in  boiling  water  to  cover ;  drain,  and  add  potatoes  to  fat ; 
then  add  two  cups  boiling  water ;  cook  until  potatoes  are 
soft,  add  corn  and  milk,  then  heat  to  boiling  point.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper ;  add  butter,  and  crackers  split 
and  soaked  in  enough  cold  milk  to  moisten.  Remove 
crackers,  turn  chowder  into  a  tureen,  and  put  crackers  on 
top. 

FlBh  Chowder. 

4  lb.  cod  or  haddock.  1)^  inch  cube  fat  salt  pork. 

6  cups  potatoes  cut  in  J^  inch  1  tablespoon  salt. 

slices,  or  }^  teaspoon  pepper. 

4  cups  potatoes  cut  in  3  tablespoons  butter. 

^  inch  cubes.  4  cups  scalded  milk. 

1  sliced  onion.  8  common  crackers. 

Order  the  fish  skinned,  but  head  and  tail  left  on.  Cut 
off  head  and  tail  and  remove  fish  from  backbone.  Cut 
fish  in  two-inch  pieces  and  set  aside.  Put  head,  tail,  and 
backbone  broken  in  pieces,  in  stewpan;  add  two  cups 
cold  water  and  bring  slowly  to  boiling  point ;  cook  twenty 
minutes.  Cut  salt  pork  in  small  pieces  and  try  out,  add 
onion,  and  fry  five  minutes;  strain  fat  into  stewpan. 
Parboil  potatoes  five  minutes  in  boiling  water  to  cover ; 
drain,  and  add  potatoes  to  fat ;  then  add  two  cups  boiling 
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water  and  cook  five  minutes.  Add  liquor  drained  from 
bones  and  fish  ;  cover,  aud  simmer  ten  minutes.  Add  milk, 
salt,  pepper,  butter,  and  crackers  split  and  soaked  iu 
enough  cold  milk  to  moisten.  Pilot  bread  is  sometiiD6d 
used  in  place  of  common  crackers. 

Conneoticut  Chowder. 

4  lb.  cod  or  haddock.  2)^  cups  stewed  and 
4  cups  potatoes  cut  in  ^4  strained  tomatoes. 

inch  cubes.  3  tablespoons  butter. 

1}^  inch  cube  fat  salt  pork.  %  cup  cracker  crumbs. 

1  sliced  onion.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Prepare  as  Fish  Chowder,  using  liquor  drained  from 
bones  for  cooking  potatoes,  instead  of  additional  water. 
Use  tomatoes  in  place  of  milk  and  add  cracker  crumbs 
just  before  serving. 

Clam  Chowder. 

1  quart  clams.  1  tablespoon  salt. 

4  cups  potatoes  cut  in  J^  teaspoon  pepper. 

X  inch  dice.  4  tablespoons  butter. 

1 1^  inch  cube  fat  salt  pork.  4  cups  scalded  milk. 

1  sliced  onion.  8  common  crackers. 

Clean  and  pick  over  clams,  using  one  cup  cold  wat^r; 
drain,  reserve  liquor,  heat  to  boiling  point,  and  strain. 
Chop  finely  hard  part  of  clams ;  cut  pork  in  small  pieces 
and  try  out;  add  onion,  fry  five  minutes,  and  strain  into  a 
stewpan.  Parboil  potatoes  five  minutes  in  boiling  water 
to  cover;  drain  and  put  a  layer  in  bottom  of  stewpan. 
add  chopped  clams,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
dredge  generously  with  flour;  add  remaining  potatoes, 
again  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and 
add  two  and  one-half  cups  boiling  water.  Cook  ten  min- 
utes, add  milk,  soft  part  of  clams,  and  butter ;  boil  three 
minutes,  and  add  crackers  split  and  soaked  in  enougb 
cold  milk  to  moisten.    Reheat  clam  water  to  boiling  point 
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aud  thicken  with  one  tablespoon  butter  and  flour  cooked 
t<^ether.     Add  to  chowder  just  before  serving. 

The  clam  water  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  milk  to 
separate,  hence  is  added  at  the  last. 

Lobster  Chowder. 

2  lb.  lobster.  4  cups  milk. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1  slice  onion. 

2  common  crackers,  1  cup  cold  water, 

finely  pounded.  Salt. 

Paprika  or  cayenne. 

Remove  meat  from  lobster  shell  and  cut  in  small  dice. 
Cream  two  tablespoons  butter,  add  liver  of  lobster  (green 
part),  and  crackers;  scald  milk  with  onion,  remove  onion 
and  add  milk  to  mixture.  Cook  body  bones  ten  minutes 
in  cold  water  to  cover,  strain,  and  add  to  mixture  with 
lobster  dice.     Season  with  salt  and  paprika. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
SOUP   GARNISHINOS  AND  FORCE-MEATS. 

CriBp  Crackers. 

Split  common  crackers  and  spread  thinly  with  batter, 
allowing  one-fourth  teaspoon  butter  to  each  half  cracker; 
put  in  pan  and  bake  until  delicately  browned. 

CrotltonB  (Duchess  Crusts). 

Cut  stale  bread  in  one-third  inch  slices,  remove  crusts, 
and  spread  thinly  with  butter.  Cut  slices  in  one-third 
inch  cubes,  put  in  pan  and  bake  until  delicately  browned, 
or  fry  in  deep  fat. 

Imperial  Sticks. 

Cut  stale  bread  in  one-third  inch  slices,  remove  crusts, 
spread  thinly  with  butter,  and  cut  slices  in  one-thurd  indi 
strips ;  put  in  pan  and  bake  until  delicately  browned. 

Dgg  Balls. 

Yolks  2  hard  boiled  eggs.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

1^  teaspoon  salt.  t^  teaspoon  melted  butter. 

Rub  yolks  through  sieve,  add  seasonings,  and  moisten 
with  raw  egg  yolk  to  make  of  consistency  to  handle. 
Shape  in  small  balls,  roll  in  flour,  and  saute  in  butter. 
Serve  in  Brown  Soup  Stock,  Consomme,  or  Mock  Turtle 
Soup. 
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Egg  Costard. 

Yolks  2  eggs.  Few  grains  salt 

2  tablespoons  milk. 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  milk  and  salt.  Four  into  small 
buttered  cup,  place  in  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  until 
firm ;  cool,  remove  from  cup,  and  cut  in  fancy  shapes  with 
FVench  vegetable  cutters. 

Royal  Custard. 

Yolks  3  eggs.  }4  teaspoon  salt. 

1  egg.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 

^  cup  Consomm^.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  Consomm^  and  seasonings. 
Pour  into  a  small  buttered  tin  mould,  place  in  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  until  firm;  cool,  remove  from  mould,  and 
cut  in  fancy  shapes. 

Noodles. 

1  egg.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

Flour. 

Beat  egg  slightly,  add  salt,  and  flour  enough  to  make 
very  stiff  dough ;  knead,  toss-  on  slightly  floured  board, 
and  roll  thinly  as  possible,  which  may  be  as  thin  as  paper. 
Cover  with  towel,  and  set  aside  for  twenty  minutes ;  then 
cut  in  fancy  shapes,  using  sharp  knife  or  French  vege- 
table cutter:  or  the  thin  sheet  may  be  rolled  like  jelly- 
roll,  cut  in  slices  as  thinly  as  possible,  and  pieces  unrolled. 
Dry,  and  when  needed  cook  twenty  minutes  in  boiling 
salted  water ;  drain,  and  add  to  soup. 

Noodles  may  be  served  as  a  vegetable. 

Fritter  Beans. 

1  egg.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  milk.  %  cup  flour. 

Beat  egg  until  light,  add  milk,  salt,  and  flour.  Put 
through  colander  or  pastry  tube  into  deep  fat,  and  fry 
until  brown;  drain  on  brown  paper. 
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Pftte  au  Chou. 

2%  tablespoons  milk.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

}^  teaspoon  lard.  }^  cup  flour. 

}>2  teaspoon  butter.  1  egg. 

Heat  butter,  lard,  and  milk,  to  boiling  point,  add  flour 
and  salt,  and  stir  vigorously.  Remove  from  fire,  add 
Qgg  unbeaten,  and  stir  until  well  mixed.  Cool,  and  drop 
small  pieces  from  tip  of  teaspoon  into  deep  fat.  Fry 
until  brown  and  crisp,  and  drain  on  brown  paper. 


Parmesan  Pftte  au  Chou. 

To  Pate  au  C-liou  mixture  add  two  tablespoons  grated 
Parmesan  cheese. 


TVhite  Bait  G-amiah. 

Roll  trimmings  of  puff  paste,  and  cut  in  pieces  three- 
fourths  inch  long  and  one-eighth  inch  wide ;  fry  in  deep 
fat  until  well  browned,  and  drain  on  brown  paper.  Serve 
on  folded  napkin,  to  be  passed  with  soup. 

Fish  Force-meat. 

1^  cup  fine  stale  bread  crumbs.  1  egg, 

}^  cup  milk.  %  cup  raw  fish. 

Salt. 

Cook  bread  and  milk  to  a  paste,  add  egg  well  beaten, 
and  fish  pounded  and  forced  through  a  puree  strainer. 
Season  with  salt.  A  meat  chopper  is  of  great  assistance 
in  making  force-meals,  as  raw  fish  or  meat  may  be  easily 
forced  through  it.  Bass,  halibut,  or  pickerel  are  the  bej^t 
fish  to  use  for  force-meat.  Force-meat  is  often  shape<i 
into  small  balls. 

Clam  Force-meat. 

Follow  recipe  for  Oyster  Force-meat,  using  soft  part  of 
clams  in  place  of  oysters. 
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Salmon  Force-meat. 

y^  cup  miJk.  1  egg. 

y^  cup  soft  stale  bread  crumbs.  2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

y^  cup  cold  flaked  salmon.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  cream.  Few  grains  pepper. 

Cook  milk  and  bread  crumbs  ten  minuteH,  add  salmon 
chopped  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve;  then  add  cream, 
^g  slightly  beaten,  melted  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Oyster  Force-meat. 

To  Fish  Force-meat  add  one-fourth  small  onion,  finely 
chopped,  and  fried  five  minutes  in  one-half  tablespoon 
butter ;  then  add  one- third  cup  soft  part  of  oysters,  par- 
boiled and  finely  chopped,  one-third  cup  mushrooms  finely 
chopped,  and  one-third  cup  Thick  White  Sauce.  Season 
with  salt,  cayenne,  and  one  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
parsley. 

Chicken  Force-meat  I. 

1^'  cup  fine  stale  bread  crumbs.  %  cup  breast  raw  chicken. 

%  cup  milk.  Salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

White  1  ^%%.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 

Cook  bread  and  milk  to  a  paste,  add  butter,  white  of 
egg  beaten  stiff,  and  seasonings ;  then  add  chicken  pounded 
and  forced  through  pur^e  strainer. 

Chicken  Force-meat  11. 

j^  breast  raw  chicken.  Pepper. 

White  1  e^%%.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 

Salt.  Heavy  cream. 

Chop  chicken  finely,  or  force  through  a  meat  chopper. 
Pound  in  mortar,  add  gradually  white  of  ^^;gy  and  work 
until  smooth ;  then  add  heavy  cream  slowly  until  of  right 
eoDsistency,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  cooking  a 
small  ball  in  boiling  salted  water.  Add  seasonings,  and 
rub  through  sieve. 
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Qnenelles. 

Quenelles  are  made  from  any  kind  of  force-meat,  shaped 
in  small  balls  or  between  tablespoons,  making  an  oval,  or 
by  forcing  mixture  through  pastry  bag  on  buttered  paper. 
They  are  cooked  in  boiling  salted  water  or  stock,  and  are 
served  as  garnish  to  soups  or  other  dishes ;  when  served 
with  sauce,  they  are  an  entree. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FISH. 

'yilE  meat  of  fish  is  the  animal  food  next  in  importance 
-■■  to  that  of  birds  and  mammals.  Fish  meat,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  is  less  stimulating  and  nouiishing  than 
meat  of  other  animals,  but  is  usually  easier  of  digestion. 
Salmon,  mackerel,  and  eels  are  exceptions  to  these  rules, 
and  should  not  be  eaten  by  those  of  weak  digestion. 
White-blooded  fish,  on  account  of  their  easy  digestibil- 
ity, are  especially  desirable  for  those  of  sedentary  habits. 
Fish  is  not  recommended  for  brain-workers  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  phosphorus  (an  element  abound- 
ing largely  in  nerve  tissue)  which  it  contains,  but  because 
of  its  easy  digestibility.  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  many 
fish  contain  less  of  this  element  than  meat. 

Fish  meat  is  generally  considered  cheaper  than  meat 
of  other  animals.  This  is  true  when  compared  with  the 
better  cuts  of  meat,  but  not  so  when  compared  with 
cheaper  cuts. 

To  obtain  from  fish  its  greatest  value  and  flavor,  it 
should  be  eaten  fresh,  and  in  season.  Turbot,  which  is 
unproved  by  keeping,  is  the  only  exception  to  tliis  rule. 

To  Determine  Freshness  of  Fish*  Examine  the  flesh, 
and  it  should  be  firm ;  the  eyes  and  gills,  and  they  should 
be  bright 

Broiling  and  baking  are  best  methods  for  cooking  fish. 
White-blooded  fish  may  often  be  fried,  but  red-blooded 
rarely.  Frozen  fish  are  undesirable ;  but  if  used,  should 
be  thawed  in  cold  water  just  before  cooking. 

On  account  of  its  strong  odor,  fish  should  never  be  put 
in  an  ice-box  with  other  food,  unless  closely  covered.  A 
tin  lard  pail  will  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose. 
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White  and  Red  Blooded  FIbIi. 


1 


White-blooded  fish  have  fat  secreted  in  the  liver.  Ex- 
amples :  Cod,  haddock,  trout,  flounder,  smelt,  perch,  etc 

Red-blooded  fish  have  fat  distributed  throughout  the 
flesh.  Examples :  Salmon,  eels,  mackerel,  blue-fish,  sword- 
fish,  shad,  herring,  etc. 

Cod  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  prolific  fish  families 
(Gadidoe),  and  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  nortb- 
ern  and  temperate  seas  of  both  hemispheres.  On  account 
of  its  abundance,  cheapness,  and  easy  procurability,  it 
forms,  from  an  economical  standpoint,  one  of  the  most 
important  fish  foods.  Cod  have  been  caught  weighing 
over  a  hundred  pounds,  but  average  market  cod  weigh 
from  six  to  ten  pounds ;  a  six-pound  cod  measures  about 
twenty-three  inches  in  length.  Large  cod  are  cut  into 
steaks.  The  skin  of  cod  is  white,  heavily  mottled  with 
gray,  with  a  white  line  running  the  entire  length  of  fish 
on  either  side.  Cod  is  cjiught  in  shallow  or  deep  waters. 
Shallow-water  cod  (caught  off  rocks)  is  called  rock  cod ; 
deep-water  co<l  is  called  off-shore  cod.  Rock  cod  are  apt 
to  be  wormy.  Cod  obtained  off  Greorge's  Banks,  New- 
foundland, are  called  George's  cod,  and  are  commercially 
known  as  the  best  fish.  Quantities  of  cod  are  preservetl 
by  drying  and  salting.  Salted  George's  cod  is  the  best 
brand  on  the  market.  Cod  is  in  season  throughout  the 
year. 

Cod  Licer  Oil  is  obtained  from  cods'  livers,  and  has 
great  therapeutic  value.  Isinglass,  made  from  swimming 
bladder  of  cod,  nearly  equals  in  quality  that  made  from 
bladder  of  sturgeon. 

Haddock  is  more  closely  allied  to  cod  than  any  other 
fish.  It  is  smaller  (its  average  weight  being  about  four 
pounds),  and  differently  mottled.  The  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  haddock  is  a  black  line  running  the  eutiie 
length  of  fish  on  either  side.  Haddock  is  found  in  the 
same  water  and  in  company  with  cod,  but  not  so  abun- 
dantly.   Like  cod,  haddock  is  cheap,  and  in  season  through- 
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out  the  year.     Haddock,  when  di'ied,  smoked,  and  salted, 
is  knowu  as  Finnan  Haddie, 

Balibut  is  the  largest  of  the  flatfish  family  (Pleuro- 
nectidae),  specimens  having  been  caught  weighing  from 
three  to  four  hundred  pounds.  Small,  or  chicken,  halibut 
is  the  kind  usually  found  in  market,  and  weighs  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty- five  pounds.  Halibut  are  distinctively  cold- 
water  fish,  being  caught  in  water  at  from  32"^  to  45°  F. 
They  are  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific 
Oceans,  where  they  are  nearly  identical.  The  halibut 
has  a  compressed  body,  the  skin  on  one  side  being  white, 
on  the  other  light,  or  dark  gray,  and  both  eyes  are  found 
on  the  dark  side  of  head.  Halibut  is  in  season  through- 
out the  year. 

Tnrbot  (called  little  halibut)  is  a  species  of  the  flatfish 
family,  being  smaller  than  halibut,  and  of  more  delicate 
flavor.     Turbot  are  in  season  from  January  to  March. 

Flounder  is  a  small  fiatfish,  which  closely  resembles 
the  sole  which  is  caught  in  English  waters,  and  is  often 
served  under  that  name. 

Trout  are  generally  fresh-water  fish,  varying  much  in 
size  and  skin-coloring.  Lake  trout,  which  are  the  largest, 
reach  their  greatest  perfection  in  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan, 
and  Superior,  but  are  found  in  many  lakes.  Salmon  trout 
IS  the  name  applied  to  trout  caught  in  New  York  lakes. 
Brook  trout,  caught  in  brooks  and  small  lakes,  are  supe- 
rior eating.  Trout  are  in  season  from  April  to  August, 
but  a  few  are  found  later. 

'WhitefiBh  is  the  finest  fish  found  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Smelts  are  small  salt  water  fish,  and  are  usually  caught 
in  temperate  waters  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  New  Bruns- 
Tvick  and  Maine  send  large  quantities  of  smelts  to  market. 
Selected  smelts  are  the  largest  in  size,  and  command 
higher  price.  The  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Law  forbids  their  sale  from  March  15th  to  June  Ist. 
Smelts  are  always  sold  by  the  pound. 

Blnefifth  belongs  to  the  Pomatomidae  family.  It  is 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  waters,  taking  different 
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names  in  different  localities.  In  New  England  and  Xhe 
Middle  States  it  is  generally  called  Bluefish,  altboogh  in 
some  parts  called  Snappers,  or  Snapping  Mackerel.  In 
the  Sontheru  St>ates  it  is  called  Greenfish.  It  is  in  season 
in  our  markets  from  May  to  October ;  as  it  is  frozen  and 
kept  in  cold  storage  from  six  to  nine  months,  it  may  he 
obtained  throughout  the  year.  The  heavier  the  fish,  the 
better  its  quality.  Bluefish  weigh  from  one  to  eight  poonds^ 
and  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty-nine  inches  in  length. 

Mackerel  is  one  of  the  best-known  food  fishes,  and 
is  caught  in  North  Atlantic  waters.  Its  skin  is  lustrous 
dark  blue  above,  with  wavy  blackish  lines,  and  silvery 
below.  It  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  eighteen  inches, 
but  is  usually  less.  Mackerel  weigh  from  three- fourths 
of  a  pound  to  two  pounds,  and  are  sold  by  the  piece. 
They  are  in  season  from  May  1st  to  September  1st 
Mackerel,  when  first  in  market,  contain  less  fat  than  later 
in  the  season,  therefore  are  easier  of  digestion.  The 
supply  of  mackerel  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and 
some  years  is  very  small.  Spanish  mackerel  are  found  in 
waters  farther  south  than  common  mackerel,  and  in  oar 
markets  command  higher  price. 

Salmon  live  in  both  fresh  and  salt  waters,  always  going 
inland,  usually  to  the  head  of  rivers,  during  the  spawn- 
ing season.  The  young  after  a  time  seek  salt  w^ater,  but 
generally  return  to  fresh  water.  Penobscot  River  Salmon 
are  the  best,  and  come  from  Maine  and  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.  The  average  weight  of  salmon  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the  flesh  is  of  pinkish  orange 
color.  Salmon  are  in  season  from  May  to  September,  but 
frozen  salmon  may  be  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  In  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries  salmon 
are  so  abundant  that  extensive  canneries  are  built  alon^ 
the  banks. 

Shad,  like  salmon,  arc  found  in  both  salt  and  fresh 
water,  always  ascending  rivers  for  spawning.  Shad  is 
caught  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
capture  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  fisheries. 
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Shad  have  a  silveiy  hue,  which  becomes  bluish  on  the  back ; 
they  vary  in  length  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  inches, 
and  are  always  sold  by  the  piece,  price  being  irrespective 
of  size.  Jack  shad  are  usually  cheaper  than  roe  shxuL 
The  roe  of  shad  is  highly  esteemed.  Shad  are  in  season 
from  January  to  June.  First  shad  in  market  come  from 
Florida,  and  retail  from  one  and^one-half  to  two  dollars 
each.  The  finest  come  from  New  Brunswick,  and  appear 
in  market  about  the  first  of  May. 

Caviare  is  the  salted  roe  of  the  sturgeon. 

Herring  are  usually  smoked,  or  smoked  and  salted,  and, 
being  very  cheap,  are  a  most  economical  food. 


SHELLFISH. 

I.    Bivalve  Molluska. 

Oysters  are  mollusks,  having  two  shells.  The  shells  are 
on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  oyster,  and  are  called 
right  and  left  valves.  The  one  upon  which  the  oyster 
rests,  grows  faster,  becomes  deeper,  and  is  known  as  the 
left  valve.  The  valves  are  fastened  by  a  ligament,  which, 
on  account  of  its  elasticity,  admits  of  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  the  shells.  The  oyster  contains  a  tough  muscle, 
'  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  shell ;  the  body  is  made  uj) 
largely  of  the  liver  (which  contains  glf/cor/en,  animal  starch), 
and  is  partially  surrounded  by  fluted  layers,  which  are  the 
gills.  Natural  oyster  beds  (or  banks)  are  found  in  shal- 
low salt  water  having  stony  bottom,  along  the  entire 
Atlantic  coast.  The  oyster  industry  of  the  world  is  chiefly 
in  the  United  States  and  France,  and  on  account  of  its 
increase  many  artificial  beds  have  been  prepared  for  oyster 
culture.  Oysters  are  five  years  old  before  suitable  for 
eating.  Blue  Points,  which  are  small,  plump  oysters,  take 
their  name  from  Bhie  Point,  Long  Island,  from  which 
place  they  originally  came.  Their  popularity  grew  so 
rapidly  that  the  supply  became  inadequate  for  the  demand, 
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and  any  small,  plump  oysters  were  soon  sold  for  Blue 
Points.  During  the  oyster  season  they  form  the  first 
course  of  a  dinner,  served  raw  on  the  half-shell.  In  oar 
markets,  Heleete<l  oysters  (which  are  extremely  large  and 
used  for  broiling),  Providence  River,  and  Norfolk  oysters 
are  familiarly  known,  and,  taken  out  of  the  shells,  are  sold 
by  the  quart.     Farther  aputh,  they  are  sold  by  count. 

Oysters  are  obtainable  all  the  year,  but  are  in  season 
from  September  to  May.  During  the  summer  months 
they  are  flabby  and  of  poor  flavor,  although  when  fresh 
they  are  perfectly  wholesome.  Mussels^  eaten  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  similar  to  oysters,  though  of 
inferior  quality.  Oysters  are  nutritious  and  of  easy  diges- 
tibility, especially  when  eaten  raw. 

To  Open  OyMers.  Put  a  thin,  flat  knife  under  the  back 
end  of  the  right  valve,  and  push  forwaixl  until  it  cuts  the 
strong  muscle  which  holds  the  shells  together.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  the  right  valve  may  be  raised  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  left. 

To  Chan  Oysters.  Put  oysters  in  a  strainer  placed  over 
a  bowl.  Pour  over  oysters  cold  water,  allowing  one-half 
cuj)  water  to  each  quart  oysters.  Carefully  pick  over 
oysters,  taking  each  one  separately  in  the  fingers,  to  re- 
move any  particles  of  shell  which  adhere  to  tough  muscle. 

Clams,  among  bivalve  mollusks,  rank  in  value  next  to 
oysters.  They  are  found  just  below  the  surface  of  saml 
and  mud,  above  low-water  mark,  and  are  easily  dug  with 
shovel  or  rake.  Clams  have  hard  or  soft  shells.  Soft- 
shell  clams  are  dear  to  the  New  Englander.  From  New 
York  to  Florida  are  found  hard-shelled  clams  (quahaugs). 
SmaU  qnahaufjs  are  called  Little  Neck  Clanis  and  take  the 
place  of  Blue  Points  at  dinner,  when  Blue  Points  are  out 
of  season. 

Scallops  are  bivalve  mollusks,  the  best  being  found  in 
Long  Island  Soimd  and  Narragausett  Bay.  The  central 
muscle  forms  the  edible  portion,  and  is  the  only  part  sent 
to  market.  Scallops  are  in  season  from  October  first  to 
April  first. 
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H.    Crustaceans. 

laobsters  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  Crustaceans,  live 
exclusively  in  sea-water,  generally  near  rocky  coasts,  and 
are  caught  in  pots  set  on  gravelly  bottoms.  The  largest 
and  best  species  are  found  in  Atlantic  waters  from  Maino 
to  New  Jersey,  being  most  abundant  on  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts coasts.  Lobsters  have  been  found  weighing  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  pounds,  but  such  have  been  exter- 
minated from  our  coast.  The  average  weight  is  two 
])Ounds,  and  the  length  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches.  Lob- 
sters are  largest  and  most  abundant  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber, but  are  obtainable  all  the  year.  Wlien  taken  from 
the  water,  shells  are  of  mottled  dark  green  color,  excei)t 
when  found  on  sandy  bottoms,  when  they  are  quite  red. 
Lobsters  are  generally  boiled,  causing  the  shell  to  turn 
red. 

A  lobster  consists  of  body,  tail,  two  lai^e  claws,  and 
four  pairs  of  small  claws.  On  lower  side  of  body,  in  front 
of  targe  claws,  are  various  small  organs  which  surround 
the  mouth,  and  a  long  and  short  pair  of  feelers.  Under 
the  tail  are  found  several  pairs  of  appendages.  In  the 
female  lobster,  also  called  hen  lobster,  is  found,  during 
the  breeding  season,  the  spawn,  known  as  corah  Sex  is 
determined  by  the  pair  of  appendages  in  the  tail  which  lie 
nearest  the  body ;  in  the  female  they  are  soft  and  pliable, 
in  the  male  hard  and  stiff.  At  one  time  small  lobsters 
were  taken  in  such  quantities  that  it  was  feared,  if  the 
practice  was  long  continued,  they  would  be  exterminated. 
To  protect  the  continuance  of  lobster  fislieries,  a  law  has 
been  passed  in  many  states  prohibiting  their  sale  unless 
at  least  ten  inches  long. 

Lobsters  shed  their  shells  at  irregular  intervals,  when 
old  ones  are  outgrown.  The  new  ones  begin  to  form  and 
take  on  distinctive  characteristics  before  the  old  ones  are 
discarded.  New  shells  after  twenty-four  hours'  exposure 
to  the  water  are  quite  hard. 
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Lobsters,  being  coarse  feeders  (taking  almost  any  ani- 
mal substance  attainable),  are  difficult  of  digestion,  and 
with  some  create  great  gastric  disturbance ;  notwithstand- 
ing, they  are  seldom  found  diseased. 

To  Select  a  Lobster,  Take  in  the  hand,  and  if  heavy  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  the  lobster  is  fresh.  Straighten  the 
tail,  and  if  it  springs  into  place  the  lobster  was  alive  (as 
it  should  have  been)  when  put  into  tlie  pot  for  boiling. 
There  is  greater  shrinkage  in  lobsters  than  in  any  other 
fish. 

To  Open  Lobsters,  Take  off  large  claws,  small  claws, 
and  separate  tail  from  body.  Tail  meat  may  sometimes 
be  drawn  out  whole  with  a  fork ;  more  often  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  thin  shell  portion  (using  scissors  or  a  can- 
opener)  in  under  part  of  the  tail,  then  the  tail  meat  may 
always  be  removed  whole.  Separate  tail  meat  through 
centre,  and  remove  the  small  intestinal  vein  which  runs 
its  entire  length;  although  generally  darker  than  the 
meat,  it  is  sometimes  found  of  the  same  color.  Hold 
body  shell  firmly  in  left  hand,  and  with  first  two  fingers 
and  thumb  of  right  hand  draw  out  the  body,  leaving  in 
shell  the  stomach  (known  as  the  lady)^  which  is  not 
edible,  and  also  some  of  the  green  part,  the  liver.  The 
liver  may  be  removed  by  shaking  the  shell.  The  sides 
of  the  body  are  covered  with  the  lungs;  these  are 
always  discarded.  Break  bcKly  through  the  middle  and 
separate  body  bones,  picking  out  meat  that  lies  between 
them,  which  is  some  of  the  sweetest  and  teuderest  to  be 
found.  Separate  large  claws  at  joints.  If  shells  are  thin, 
with  a  knife  cut  off  a  strip  down  the  sharp  edge,  so  that 
shell  may  be  broken  apart  and  meat  removed  whole. 
Where  shell  is  thick,  it  must  be  broken  with  a  mallet 
or  hammer.  Small  claws  are  used  for  garnishing.  The 
shell  of  body,  tail,  and  lower  part  of  lai^e  claws,  if  not 
broken,  may  be  washed,  dried,  and  used  for  serving  of 
lobster  meat  after  it  has  been  prepared.  The  portions 
of  lobsters  which  are  not  edible  are  lungs^  stomach  (lady), 
and  intestinal  vein. 
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Crabs  among  Crustaceans  are  next  in  importance  to 
lobsters,  commercially  speaking.  They  are  about  two  and 
one-half  inches  long  by  five  inches  wide,  and  are  found 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida, 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Crabs,  like  lobsters,  change 
their  shells.  Soft-shell  crabs  are  those  which  have  re- 
cently shed  their  old  shells,  and  the  new  shells  have  not 
had  time  to  harden ;  these  are  considered  by  many  a  great 
luxury.  Oyster  crabs  (very  small  crabs  found  in  shells 
with  oysters),  are  a  delicacy  not  often  indulged  in.  Crabs 
are  in  season  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Shrimps  are  found  largely  in  our  Southern  waters,  the 
largest  and  best  coming  from  Lake  Pontchartrain.  They 
are  about  two  inches  long,  covered  with  a  thin  shell,  and 
are  boiled  and  sent  to  market  with  heads  removed.  Their 
grayish  color  is  changed  to  pink  by  boiling.  Shrimps  are 
in  season  from  May  first  to  October  first,  and  are  generally 
used  for  salads.  Canned  shrimps  are  much  used  and 
favorably  known. 

Reptiles.  Frogs  and  terrapin  belong  to  a  lower  order 
of  animals  than  fish,  —  reptiles.  They  are  both  table  deli- 
cacies, and  are  eaten  by  the  few. 

Only  the  hind  legs  of  frogs  are  eaten,  and  have  much 
the  same  flavor  as  chicken. 

Terrapin,  although  sold  in  our  large  cities,  specially  be- 
long to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  where 
they  are  cooked  and  served  at  their  best.  They  are 
shipped  from  the  South,  packed  in  seaweed,  and  may  be 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  dark  place.  Terrapin  are  found 
in  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  The  Diamond  Back,  salt 
water  terrapin,  coming  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  command  a  very  high  price.  Ter- 
rapin closely  resembling  Diamond  Back,  coming  from 
Texas  and  Florida,  are  principally  sold  in  our  markets. 
Terrapin  are  in  season  from  November  to  April,  but  are 
best  in  January,  February,  and  March.  They  should 
always  be  cooked  alive. 
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TO  PREPARE  FISH  FOR  COOKING. 

To  dean  a  Pish.  Fish  are  cleaned  and  dressed  at  mar- 
ket as  ordered,  but  need  additional  cleaning  before  cook- 
ing. Remove  scales  which  have  not  been  taken  oflf.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  a  knife  over  fish,  beginning  at  tail 
and  working  towards  bead,  occasionally  wiping  knife  and 
scales  from  fish.  Incline  knife  slightly  towards  vou  to 
prevent  scales  from  flying.  The  .largest  number  of  scales 
will  be  found  on  the  flank.  Wipe  thoroughly  inside 
out  with  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  removing 
clotted  blood  which  may  be  found  adhering  to  backbone* 

Head  and  tail  may  or  may  not  be  removed,  according 
size  of  fish  and  manner  of  cooking.    Small  fish  are  g< 
served  with  head  and  tail  left  on. 

To  Skin  a  Fiah.  With  sharp  knife  remove  fins 
the  back  and  cut  off  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  the 
length  of  back.  Loosen  skin  on  one  side  from  bony 
of  gills,  and  being  once  started,  if  fish  is  fresh,  it  may 
readily  drawn  off ;  if  flesh  is  soft  do  not  work  too  quicklj, 
as  it  will  be  badly  torn .  By  allowing  knife  to  closely  fol- 
low skin  this  may  be  avoided.  After  removing  skin  from 
one  side,  turn  fish  and  skin  the  other  side. 

To  Bone  a  Fish.  Clean  and  skin  before  l>oning.  Begin- 
ning at  the  tail,  run  a  sharp  knife  under  flesh  close  to 
backbone,  and  with  knife  follow  bone  (making  as  clean  t 
cut  as  possible)  its  entire  length,  thus  accomplishing  the 
removal  of  one-half  the  flesh;  tui-n  and  remove 
from  other  side.  Pick  out  with  fingers  any  small  bona 
that  may  remain.  Cod,  haddock,  halibut,  and  whitefisfc 
are  easily  and  frequently  })one(l;  flounders  and  smelts, 
occasionally. 

To  Fillet  Fish.  Clean,  skin,  and  bone.  A  piece  of  fish 
lai^e  or  small,  freed  from  skin  and  bones,  is  known  a«  « 
fillet.  Halibut,  cut  in  three-fourths  inch  slices,  is  more 
often  cut  in  fillets  than  any  kind  of  fish,  and  fillets  are 
frequently  rolled.     When  fiounder  is  cut  in  fillets  '   is 
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served  under  the  name  of  JUlet  of  sole.  Sole  found  in 
English  waters  is  much  esteemed,  and  flounder  is  our 
Dearest  approach  to  it. 


To  fillet  a  slice  of  fish,  and  to  roll  and  skewer  a  fillet. 


WAYS  OF  COOKING  FISH. 


To  Cook  Fish  in  Boiling  Water.  Small  cod,  haddock, 
or  cusk  are  cooked  whole  in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover, 
to  which  is  added  salt  and  lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  Salt 
^ives  flavor ;  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  keeps  the  flesh  white. 
A  long  fish-kettle  containing  a  rack  on  which  to  place  fish 
is  useful  but  rather  exjjensive.  In  place  of  fish-kettle,  if 
the  fish  is  not  too  large  to  be  coiled  in  it,  a  frying-basket 
may  be  used  placed  in  any  kettle. 

Large  fish  are  cut  in  thick  pieces  for  boiling,  containing 
the  number  of  pounds  required.  Examples  :  Salmon  and 
halibut 

Pieces  cut  from  large  fish  for  boiling  should  be  cleaned 
and  tied  in  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  to  prevent  scum  being 
deposited  on  the  fish.     If  skin  is  not  removed  before  serv- 
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ing,  scald  the  dark  skin  and  scrape  to  remove  coloriug: 
this  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  holding  fish  on  two 
forks,  and  lowering  into  boiling  water  the  part  covered 
with  black  skin ;  then  remove  and  scrape.  Time  required 
for  boiling  fish  depends  on  extent  of  surface  exposed  to 
water.  Consult  Time  Table  for  Boiling,  which  will  serve 
as  a  guide.  The  fish  is  cooked  when  flesh  leaves  the  bone, 
no  matter  how  long  the  time. 

To  Broil  Fish.  Cod,  haddock,  bluefish,  and  mackerel 
are  split  down  the  back  and  broiled  whole,  removing  head 
and  tail  or  not,  as  desired.  Salmon,  chicken  halibut,  and 
swordfish  are  cut  in  inch  slices  for  broiling.  Smelts  and 
other  small  fish  are  broiled  whole,  without  splitting.  Clean 
and  wipe  fish  as  dry  as  possible,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  place  in  well  greased  wire  broiler.  Slices  of 
fish  should  be  turned  often  while  broiling;  whole  fish 
should  be  first  broiled  on  flesh  side,  then  turned  and 
broiled  on  skin  side  just  long  enough  to  make  skin  brovn 
and  crisp. 

To  remove  from  broiler,  loosen  fish  on  one  side,  toni 
and  loosen  on  other  side ;  otherwise  flesh  will  cling  to 
broiler.  Slip  from  broiler  to  hot  platter,  or  place  platter 
over  fish  and  invert  platter  and  broiler  together. 

To  Bake  Fish.  Clean,  and  bake  on  a  greased  fish-sheet 
placed  in  a  dripping-pan.  If  a  fish-sheet  is  not  at  hand, 
place  strips  of  cotton  cloth  under  fish,  by  which  it  may  be 
lifted  from  pan. 

To  Fry  Fish.  Clean  fish  and  wipe  as  dry  as  possible. 
Sprinkle  with  salt,  dip  in  flour  or  crumbs,  egg,  and  crambs. 
and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

To  Saut^  Fish.  Prepare  as  for  frying,  and  cook  in  fry- 
ing-pan with  small  amount  of  fat ;  or,  if  preferred,  dip  in 
granulated  corn  meal.  Cod  steak  and  smelts  are  often 
cooked  in  this  way. 
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TABLE    SHOWING    COMPOSITION    OF    THE 
VAKIOUS    FISH    USED    FOR    FOOD. 


Articles. 

Refiue. 

Proteid. 

Fat. 

Mineral 
matter. 

Water. 

Bass,  black     .     . 

.     54.8 

9.3 

.8 

.5 

34.6 

Bluefish      .     .     . 

.     56.7 

8.3 

.5 

.5 

35. 

Butterfish  .     .     . 

.    42.8 

10.2 

6.3 

.6 

40.1 

Ck)d,  fresh  .     .     . 

.     52.5 

8. 

.2 

.6 

38.7 

Cod,  salt,  boneless 

. 

22.2 

.3 

23.1 

54.4 

Cusk      .... 

.    40.3 

10.1 

.1 

.5 

49. 

Eels       .... 

.    20.2 

14.6 

7.2 

.8 

57.2 

Flounder    .     .     . 

.     61.5 

5.6 

.3 

.5 

32.1 

Haddock    .     .     . 

.     51. 

8.2 

.2 

.6 

40. 

Halibut,  sections 

.     17.7 

15.1 

4.4 

.9 

61.9 

Herring      .     .     . 

.    42.6 

10.9 

3.9 

.9 

41.7 

Mackerel    .     .     . 

.     44.6 

10. 

4.3 

.7 

40.4 

Mackerel,  Spanish 

.     34.6 

13.7 

6.2 

1. 

44.5 

Perch,  white   .     . 

.     62.5 

7.2 

1.5 

.4 

28.4 

Pickerel     .     .     . 

.    47.1 

9.8 

.2 

.7 

42.2 

Pompano    .     .     . 

.    45.5 

10.2 

4.3 

.5 

39.5 

Red  Snapper  .     . 

.    46.1 

10.6 

.6 

.7 

42. 

Salmon       .     .     . 

.    39.2 

12.4 

8.1 

.9 

39.4 

Shad      .... 

.     50.1 
Carbo- 
hydrates. 

9.2 

4.8. 

.7 

35.2 

Shad,  roe    .     .     . 

.     2.6 
Refuse. 

20.9 

3.8 

1.5 

71.2 

Sheepshead     .     . 

.     66. 

6.4 

.2 

.5 

26.9 

Smelts  .... 

.     41.9 

10. 

1. 

1. 

46.1 

Trout     .... 

.     48.1 

9.8 

1.1 

.6 

40.4 

Turbot  .... 

.     47.7 

6.8 

7.5 

.7 

37.3 

Whitefish  .     .     . 

.     53.5 

10.3 

3. 

.7 

h 

32.5 
Carbo- 
vdrates. 

Ix)bsters     .     .     . 

.     61.7 

5.9 

.7 

.8 

.2       30.7 

Clams,  out  of  shell 

. 

10.6 

1.1 

2.3 

5.2       80.8 

Oysters,  solid 

. 

6.1 

1.4 

.9 

3.3       88.3 

Crabs,  soft  shell  . 

. 

15.8 

1.5 

2. 

.7      80. 

W.  0.  Atwater,  Ph,D, 
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Boiled  Haddock. 

Clean  and  boil  as  directed  in  Ways  of  Cooking  Fish. 
Remove  to  a  hot  platter,  garnish  with  slices  of  haul 
boiled  eggs  and  parsley,  and  serve  with  Egg  Sauce.  A 
thick  piece  of  halibut  may  be  boiled  and  served  in  the 
same  way. 

Boiled  Salmon. 

Clean  and  boil  as  directed  in  Ways  of  Cooking  Fish. 
Place  on  a  hot  platter,  remove  skin,  and  garnish  with 
slices  of  lemon  and  parsley.  Sei*ve  with  Egg  Sauce  1. 
or  II.,  or  HoUandaise  Sauce. 

Broiled  Bored. 

A  young  cod,  split  down  the  back,  and  backbone  re- 
moved, except  a  small  portion  near  the  tail,  is  called  a 
scrod.  Scrod  are  always  broiled,  spread  with  butter,  and 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper.  Haddock  is  also  so 
dressed. 

Broiled  Chicken  Halibnt. 

Clean  and  broil  as  directed  in  Ways  of  Cooking  Fish. 
Spread  with  butter,  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Broiled  Bwordfish. 

Clean  and  broil  fish,  spread  with  butter,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  with  Cucumber  or  Horseradish 
Sauce. 

Broiled  Bhad  Roe. 

Wipe,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  put  on  greased 
wire  broiler,  and  broil  five  minutes  on  each  side.  Serve 
with  Maitre  dH6tel  Butter.  Mackerel  roe  are  delicioiis 
cooked  in  this  way. 

Baked  Halibut  with  BtnfOng. 

Clean  a  four-pound  haddock,  sprinkle  with  salt  inside 
and  out,  stufif  and  sew.     Cut  five  diagonal  gashes  on  each 
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Baked  Stuffed  Fish. 

side  of  backbone  and  insert  narrow  strips  of  fat  salt  pork, 
having  gashes  on  one  side  come  between  gashes  on  other 
side.  Shape  with  skewers  in  foiin  of  letter  S,  and  fasten 
skewers  with  small  twine.  Place  on  greased  fish-sheet  in 
a  dripping-pan,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  brush  over 
with  melted  butter,  dredge  with  flour,  and  place  around 
fish  small  pieces  of  fat  salt  pork.  Bake  one  hour  in  hot 
oven,  basting  as  soon  as  fat  is  tried  out,  and  continue 
basting  every  ten  minutes.  Serve  with  Drawn  Butter, 
Egg  or  HoUandaise  Sauce. 

Fish  Btu£Bng  I. 

)^  cup  cracker  crumbs.  y^  teafipoon  salt. 

y^  cup  stale  bread  crumbs.  J^  teaspoon  pepper. 

)4;  cup  melted  butter.  Few  drops  oniou  juice. 

%  cup  hot  water. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given. 


Fish  Staffing  II. 

1  cup  cracker  crumbs.  Few  drops  onion  juice. 

^  cup  melted  butter.  Parsley,!  , 

y^  teaspoon  salt.  Capers,  -    fi^"*?^^  v,  ^^    \ 

j^  teaspoon  pepper.  Pickles,]  ^       ^^ 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.     This  makes  a  dry, 
crumbly  stuflSng. 
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Baked  Blnefish. 

Clean  a  four-pound  bluefish,  stuff,  sew,  and  bake  as 
Baked  Halibut  with  Stuffing,  omitting  to  cut  gashes  on 
sides,  as  the  fish  is  rich  enough  without  addition  of  pork. 
Baste  often  with  one-third  cup  butter  melted  in  two-thirds 
cup  boiling  water.     Serve  with  Shrimp  Sauce. 

Bluefiah  k  I'ltalienne. 
Clean  a  four-pound  bluefish,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  put  side  down  on  buttered  fish-sheet  in  a 
dripping-pan.  Add  three  tablespoons  white  wine,  three 
tablespoons  mushroom  liquor,  one-half  onion  finely 
chopped,  eight  jnushrooms  finely  chopped,  and  enongti 
water  to  allow  sufficient  liquor  in  pan  for  basting.  Bake 
forty-five  minutes  in  hot  oven,  basting  five  times.  Serve 
with  Sauce  a  Tltalienne. 

Baked  Cod  with  Oyster  Stuffing. 

Clean  a  four-pound  cod,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
brush  over  with  lemon  juice,  stuff,  and  sew.  Gash, 
skewer,  and  bake  as  Baked  Halibut  with  Stuffing.  Serve 
with  Oyster  Sauce. 

Oyster  Btnfflng. 

1  cup  cracker  crumbs.  l}4  teaspoons  lemon  luicc. 

J^  cup  melted  batter.  }4  tablespoon  finely  chopped 
^  teaspoon  salt.  parsley. 

J^  teaspoon  pepper.  1  cup  oysters. 

Add  seasonings  and  butter  to  cracker  crumbs.  Clean 
oysters,  and  remove  tough  muscles;  add  soft  parts  to 
mixture,  with  enough  oyster  liquor  to  moisten. 

Baked  Haddock  with  Oyster  Stuffing. 

Remove  skin,  head,  and  tail  from  a  four-pound  had- 
dock. Bone,  lea\ing  in  large  bones  near  head,  to  keep 
fillets  in  shape  of  the  original  fish.  Sprinkle  with  salt, 
and  brush  over  with  lemon   juice.     Lay  one  fillet  on 
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greased  fish-sheet  in  a  dripping-pan,  cover  thickly  with 
oysters,  cleaned,  and  dipped  in  buttered  cracker  crumbs, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cover  oysters  with  other 
fillet,  brush  with  egg  slightly  beaten,  cover  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake  fifty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  with  Hollandaise  Sauce  I.  Allow  one  pint  oysters 
and  one  cup  cracker  crumbs. 

Baked  Halibut  with  Tomato  Banoe. 

2  lbs.  halibut.  }4  tablespoon  sugar. 

2  cups  tomatoes.  3  tablespoons  butter. 
1  cup  water.  3  tablespoons  flour. 
1  slice  onion.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

3  cloves.  %  teaspoon  pepper. 

Cook  twenty  minutes  tomatoes,  water,  onion,  cloves,  and 
sugar.  Melt  butter,  add  flour,  and  stir  into  hot  mixture. 
Add  salt  and  pepper,  cook  ten  minutes,  and  strain.  Clean 
fish,  put  in  baking-pan,  pour  around  half  the  sauce,  and 
bake  thirty-five  minutes,  basting  often.  Remove  to  hot 
platter,  pour  around  remaining  sauce,  and  garnish  with 
parsley. 

Baked  Halibut  with  Lobster  Banoe. 

Clean  a  piece  of  halibut  weighing  three  pounds.  Cut 
gashes  in  top,  and  insert  a  narrow  strip  of  fat  salt  pork 
in  each  gash.  Place  in  dripping-pan  on  fish-sheet,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dredge  with  flour.  Cover  bot- 
tom of  pan  with  water,  add  sprig  of  parsley,  slice  of 
onion,  two  slices  carrot  cut  in  pieces,  and  bit  of  bay  leaf. 
Bake  one  hour,  basting  with  one-fourth  cup  butter,  and 
the  liquor  in  pan.     Serve  with  Lobster  Sauce. 

Baked  Mackerel. 

Split  fish,  clean,  and  remove  head  and  tail.  Put  in 
buttered  dripping-pan,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
dot  over  with  butter  (allowing  one  tablespoon  to  a  medium- 
sized  fish),  and  pour  over  two- thirds  cup  milk.  Bake 
twenty-five  minutes  in  hot  oven. 
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Planked  Shad  or  Whltefish. 

Clean  and  split  a  three-pound  shad.  Put  skin  side 
down  on  an  oak  plank  one  inch  thick,  and  a  little  longer 
and  wider  than  the  fish,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  brush  over  with  melted  butter.  Bake  twenty-five 
minutes  in  hot  oven.  Remove  from  oven,  spread  with 
butter,  and  garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon.  The  fish 
should  be  sent  to  the  table  on  plank.  Planked  Shad  is 
well  cookeil  in  a  gas  range  having  the  flame  over  tiie  fish. 

The  Planked  Whitefish  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  gained 
much  favor. 

Baked  Btuifed  Bmelta. 

Clean  and  wipe  as  dry  as  possible  twelve  selected  smelts. 
Stuff,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  brush  over  with 
lemon  juice.  Place  in  buttered  shallow  plate,  cover  with 
buttered  paper,  and  bake  five  minutes  in  hot  oven.  Re- 
move from  oven,  sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake 
until  crumbs  are  brown.     Serve  with  Sauce  Beamaise. 

Stuffing.  Cook  one  tablespoon  finely  chopped  onion 
with  one  tablespoon  butter  three  minutes.  Add  one- 
fourth  cup  finely  chopped  mushrooms,  one-fourth  cup  soft 
part  of  oysters  (parboiled,  drained,  and  chopped),  one- 
half  teaspoon  chopped  parsley,  three  tablespoons  Thick 
White  Sauce,  and  one-half  cup  Fish  Force-meat. 

Baked  Bhad  Roe  with  Tomato  Bauce. 
Cook  shad  roe  fifteen  minutes  in  boiling  salted  water 
to  cover,  with  one-half  tablespoon  vin^ar;  drain,  cover 
with  cold  water,  and  let  stand  five  minutes.  Remove  from 
cold  water,  and  place  on  buttered  pan  with  three-fourths 
cup  Tomato  Sauce  I.  or  II.  Bake  twenty  minutes  in  hot 
oven,  basting  every  five  minutes.  Remove  to  a  platter, 
and  pour  around  three-fourths  cup  Tomato  Sauce. 

Baked  Filleta  of  Bass  or  Halibut. 

Cut  bass  or  halibut  into  small  fillets,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  put  into  a  shallow  pan,  cover  with  buttered 
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paper,  and  bake  twelve  minutes  in  hot  oven.  Arrange  on 
a  rice  border,  garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve  with  Hoi- 
landaise  Sauce  11. 

FilletB  of  Halibut  with  Brown  Baace. 

Cut  a  slice  of  halibut  weighing  one  and  one-half  pounds 
in  eight  short  fillets,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  put  in 
greased  pan,  and  bake  five  minutes ;  drain  off  water,  pour 
over  one  and  one-half  cups  Brown  Sauce  I.,  cover  with 
one-half  cup  buttered  cracker  crumbs,  and  bake  until 
crumbs  are  brown.  - 


Halibut  k  la  Poulette. 


Halibut  k  la  Poulette. 

A  slice  of  halibut,  weighing         %  teaspoon  pepper. 

1}^  lbs.  2  teaspoons  lemon  juice. 

J^  cup  melted  butter.  Few  drops  onion  juice. 

^  teaspoon  salt. 

Clean  fish  and  cut  in  eight  fillets.  Add  seasonings  to 
melted  butter,  and  put  dish  containing  butter  in  saucepan 
of  hot  water  to  keep  butter  melted.  Take  up  each  fillet 
separately  with  a  fork,  dip  in  butter,  roll,  and  fasten  with 
a  small  wooden  skewer.  Put  in  shallow  pan,  dredge  with 
flour,  and  bake   twelve   minutes  in  hot  oven.     Remove 
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skewers,  arrange  on  platter  for  serving,  pour  around  one 
and  one-half  cups  Bechamel  Sauce,  and  garnish  with  jolkd 
of  two  hard  boiled  eggs  rubbed  through  a  strainer,  whiles 
of  hard  boiled  eggs  cut  in  strips,  lemon  cut  fan-shaped, 
and  parsley. 

HaUbnt  k  la  Rarebit. 

Sprinkle  two  small  slices  halibut  with  salt  and  pepper, 
brush  over  with  melted  butter,  place  in  dripping-pan  on 
greased  fish-sheet,  and  bake  twelve  minutes.  Remo\'e  to 
hot  platter  for  serving,  and  pour  over  it  a  Welsh  Barebit. 

Sandwiches  of  Chicken  Halibut. 

Cut  chicken  halibut  in  thin  fillets.  Put  together  in 
pairs,  with  Fish  or  Chicken  Force-meat  between,  fint 
dipping  fillets  in  melted  butter  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  brushing  over  with  lemon  juioe.  Place  in  shal- 
low pan  with  one-fourth  cup  white  wine.  Bake  twentj 
minutes  in  hot  oven.  Arrange  on  hot  platter  for  serving, 
sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  parsley,  garnish  with  Tomato 
Jelly,  and  serve  with  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Fried  Cod  Steaks. 

Clean  steaks,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dip  in 
granulated  com  meal.  Try  out  slices  of  fat  salt  pork  in 
frying-pan,  remove  scraps,  and  saut^  steaks  in  fat. 

Fried  Smelts. 

Clean  smelts,  leaving  on  heads  and  taOs.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  flour,  egg,  and  crumbs,  and  fry 
three  to  four  minutes  in  deep  fat.  As  soon  as  smelts  &re 
put  into  fat,  remove  fat  to  back  of  range  so  that  they  may 
not  become  too  brown  before  cooked  through.  Arrange 
on  hot  platter,  garnish  with  parsley,  lemon,  and  fried 
gelatine.    Serve  with  Sauce  Tartare. 


i 
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Various  ways  of  skewering  smelts. 

Smelts  are  fried  without  being  skewered,  but  often  are 
skewered  in  variety  of  shapes. 

To  fry  gelatine.  Take  up  a  handful  and  drop  in  hot, 
deep  fat ;  it  will  immediately  swell  and  become  white ;  it 
should  at  once  be  removed  with  a  skimmer,  then  drained. 

Phosphated  or  granulated  gelatine  cannot  be  used  for 
frying. 

Fried  FUlets  of  Halibut  or  Flounder. 

Clean  fish  and  cut  in  long  or  short  fillets.  If  cut  in  long 
fillets,  roll  and  fasten  with  skewers.  Sprinkle  fillets  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  enunbs,  egg,  and  crumbs,  fry  in 
deep  fat,  and  drain.     Serve  with  Sauce  Tartare. 

Fried  Eels. 

Clean  eels,  and  cut  in  two-inch  pieces.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  corn  meal,  and  saute  in  pork  fat. 


Fried  Stuffed  Smelts. 

« 
Smelts  are  stufl'ed  as  for  Baked  Stuffed  Smelts,  dipped 

in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs,  fried  in  deep  fat,  and  8er>'ed 

with  Sauce  Tartare. 
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Fried  Bhad  Roe. 

Parboil  and  cook  shad  roe  as  for  Baked  Shad  Roe.  Gat 
in  pieces,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  brush  over 
with  lemon  juice.  Dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs,  fry 
in  deep  fat,  and  drain. 

Soft-shell  Crabs. 

Clean  crabs,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in 
crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain.  Be- 
ing light  they  will  rise  to  top  of  fat,  and  should  be  tomed 
while  frying.     Soft-shell  crabs  are  usually  fried. 

To  Clean  a  Crab.  Lift  and  fold  back  the  tapering 
points  which  are  found  on  each  side  of  the  back  shell,  and 
remove  spongy  substance  that  lies  under  them.  Turn 
crab  on  its  back,  and  with  a  pointed  knife  remove  the 
small  piece  at  lower  part  of  shell,  which  terminates  in  a 
point ;  this  is  called  the  apron. 

Frogs'  Hind  Legs. 

Trim  and  clean.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in 
crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  again,  then  fry  three  minutes  iD 
deep  fat,  and  drain.  If  used  as  an  entree,  serve  with 
Sauce  Tartare. 

Terrapin. 

To  prepare  terrapin  for  cooking,  plunge  into  "boiling 
water  and  boil  five  minutes.  Lift  out  of  water  with  skim- 
itier,  and  remove  skin  from  feet  and  tail  by  rubbing  with  a 
towel.     Draw  out  head  with  a  skewer  and  rub  off  skin. 

To  Cook  Terrapin.  Put  in  a  kettle,  cover  with  boiling 
salted  water,  add  two  slices  each  of  carrot  and  onion,  and 
a  stalk  of  celery.  Cook  until  meat  is  tender,  which  may 
be  determined  by  pressing  •feet-meat  between  thumb  a^d 
finger.  The  time  required  will  be  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
minutes.  Remove  from  water,  cool,  draw  out  nails  from 
feet,  cut  under  shell  close  to  upper  shell  and  remove. 
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Bmpty  upper  shell  and  carefully  remove  and  discard  gall- 
bladder, sand-bags,  and  thick,  heavy  part  of  intestines. 
Any  of  the  gall-bladder  would  give  bitter  flavor  to  the 
dish.  The  liver,  small  intestines,  and  eggs  are  used  with 
the  meat. 

'Washington  Terrapin. 

1  terrapin.  }^  cup  chopped  mushrooms. 

1}^  tablespoons  butter.  Salt. 

1>^  tablespoons  flour.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

1  cup  cream.  2  eggs. 

2  tablespoons  Sherry  wine. 

Melt  the  butter,  add  flour,  and  pour  on  slowly  the  cream. 
Add  terrapin  meat  with  bones  cut  in  pieces,  entrails  cut 
smaller,  liver  separated  in  pieces,  eggs  of  terrapin,  and 
mashrooms.  Season  with  salt  and  cayenne.  Just  before 
serving,  add  eggs  slightly  beaten  and  two  tablespoons 
Sherry  wine. 

Terrapin  k  la  Baltimore. 

1  terrapin.  Cayenne. 

%^  cup  Chicken  Stock.  \%  tablespoons  butter. 

1^  tablespoons  wine.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Yolks  2  eggs. 

To  stock  and  wine  add  terrapin  meat,  with  bones  cut  in 
pieces  and  entrails  cut  in  smaller  pieces ;  then  cook  slowly 
until  liquor  is  reduced  one-half.  Add  liver  separated  in 
pieces,  eggs,  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne. 


Terrapin  k  la  Maryland.    . 

Add  to  Terrapin  k  la  Baltimore  one  tablespoon  each 
butter  and  flour  creamed  together,  one-half  cup  cream, 
yolks  two  eggs  slightly  beaten,  and  one  teaspoon  lemon 
juice;  then  add,  just  before  serving,  one  tablespoon 
Sherry  wine.  Pour  in  a  deep  dish  and  garnish  with  toast 
or  puff  paste  points. 
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WAYS  OF  USING  REMNANTS  OF  COOKED  FISH. 
FiBli  k  la  Crdme. 

IX  cups  cold  flaked  fish  (cod,  >^  slice  onion. 

haddock,  halibut,  or  cusk).  Salt  and  pepper. 

1  cup  White  Sauce  I.  j^  cup  buttered  cracker 
Bit  of  bay  leaf.  crumbs. 

Sprig  of  parsley. 

Scald  milk,  for  the  making  of  White  Sauce,  with  bay 
leaf,  parsley,  and  onion.  Cover  the  bottom  of  small  but- 
tered platter  with  one-half  of  the  fish,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  pour  over  one-half  the  sauce;  repeat 
Cover  with  crumbs,  and  bake  in  hot  oven  until  crumbs 
are  brown.  Fish  k  la  Cr^me,  baked  in  scallop  shells, 
makes  an  attractive  luncheon  dish,  or  may  be  served  for 
a  fish  course  at  dinner. 

Turban  of  Fish. 

2)4  cups  cold  flaked  fish  (cod,  }i  cup  butter. 

haddock,  halibut,  or  cusk).  >^  cup  flour. 

1}4  cups  milk.  }4  t<easpoon  salt. 

1  slice  onion.  }^  teaspoon  pepper. 

Blade  of  mace.  Lemon  juice. 

Sprig  of  parsley.  Yolks  2  eggs. 
%  cup  buttered  cracker  crumbs. 

Scald  milk  with  onion,  mace,  and  parsley ;  remove  sea- 
sonings. Melt  butter,  add  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  grad- 
ually the  milk ;  then  add  eggs,  slightly  beaten.  Put  a  layer 
of  fish  on  buttered  dish,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice.  Cover  with  sauce., 
continuing  until  fish  and  sauce  are  used,  shaping  in  pyra- 
mid form.  Cover  with  crumbs,  atid  bake  in  hot  oven 
until  crumbs  are  brown. 

Fish  Hash. 

Take  equal  parts  of  cold  flaked  fish  and  cold  boOed 
potatoes  finely  chopped.     Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
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Try  out  fat  salt  pork,  remove  scraps,  leaving  enough  fat 
in  pan  to  moisten  fish  and  potatoes.  Put  in  fish  and 
potatoes,  stir  until  heated,  then  cook  until  well  browned 
underneath ;  fold  and  turn  like  an  omelet. 

Fish  Croquettes. 

To  two  cups  cold  flaked  halibut  or  salmon  add  one 
cup  Thick  White  Sauce.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  spread  on  a  plate  to  cool.  Shape,  roll  in  crumbs, 
^g,  and  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat;  drain,  arrange  on 
hot  dish  for  serving,  and  garnish  with  parsley.  If  salmon 
is  used,  add  lemon  juice  and  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Scalloped  Cod. 

Line  a  buttered  baking-dish  with  cold  flaked  cod, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  cover  with  a  layer  of  oys- 
ters (first  dipped  in  melted  butter,  seasoned  with  onion 
juice,  lemon  juice,  and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne,  and  then 
in  cracker  crumbs),  add  two  tablespoons  oyster  liquor; 
repeat,  and  cover  with  buttered  cracker  cruihbs.  Bake 
twenty  minutes  in  hot  oven,  Sen^e  with  Egg  or  HoUan- 
daise  Sauce  I. 

Salmon  Box. 

Line  a  bread  pan,  slightly  buttered,  with  warm  steamed 
rice.  Fill  the  centre  with  cold  boiled  salmon,  flaked,  and 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  slight  grating  of  nut- 
meg. Cover  with  rice,  and  steam  one  hour.  Turn  on  a 
hot  platter  for  serving,  and  pour  around  Egg  Sauce  II. 

WAYS  OF  COOKING  SALT  FISH. 

Creamed  Salt  Codfish. 

Pick  salt  codfish  in  pieces,  and  soak  in  lukewarm 
water,  the  time  depending  upon  hardness  and  saltness 
of  the  fish.  Drain,  and  add  one  cup  Thin  White  Sauce. 
Add  one  beaten  egg  just  before  sending  to  table.     Gar- 
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nish  with  slices  of  hard  boiled  eggs.  Creamed  Codfish  is 
better  made  with  cream  slightly  thickened  in  place  of 
Thin  White  Sauce. 

Fi8h  BaUs. 

1  cup  salt  codfish.  1  egg. 

2  heaping  cups  potatoes.  }£  tablespoon  butter. 

J^  teaspoon  pepper. 

Wash  fish  in  cold  water,  and  pick  in  very  smaU  pieces. 
or  cut,  using  scissors.  Wash,  pare,  and  soak  potatoes, 
cutting  in  pieces  of  uniform  size  before  measuring.  Cook 
fish  and  potatoes  in  boiling  water  to  cover  until  potatoes 
are  soft.  Drain  through  strainer,  return  to  kettle  in 
which  they  were  cooked,  mash  thoroughly  (being  sure 
there  are  no  lumps  left  in  potato),  add  butter,  egg  well 
beaten,  and  pepper.  Beat  with  a  fork  two  minutes.  Add 
salt  if  necessary.  Take  up  by  spoonfuls,  put  in  frying- 
basket,  and  fry  one  minute  in  deep  fat,  allowing  six  fish 
balls  for  each  frying;  drain  on  brown  paper.  Reheat 
the  fat  after  each  frying. 

Salted  Codfish  Hash. 

Prepare  as  for  Fish  Balls,  omitting  egg.  Try  out  fat 
salt  pork,  remove  scraps,  leaving  enough  fat  in  pan  to 
moisten  fish  and  potatoes.  Put  in  fish  and  potatoes,  stir 
until  heated,  then  cook  until  well  browned  underneath; 
fold,  and  turn  like  an  omelet. 

Toasted  Salt  Fish. 

Pick  salt  codfish  in  long  thin  strips.  If  very  salt,  it 
may  need  to  be  freshened  by  standing  for  a  short  time  in 
lukewarm  water.  Place  on  a  greased  wire  broiler,  and 
broil  until  brown  on  one  side ;  turn,  and  brown  the  other. 
Remove  to  platter,  and  spread  with  butter. 

Baked  Finnan  Haddie. 

Put  fish  in  dripping-pan,  surround  with  milk  and 
water  in  equal  proportions,  place  on  back  of  range  where 
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it  will  heat  slowly.  Let  stand  twenty-five  minutes; 
pour  off  liquid,  spread  with  butter,  and  bake  tweuty-five 
minutes. 

Broiled  Finnan  Haddie. 

Broil  in  a  greased  broiler  until  brown  on  both  sides. 
Remove  to  a  pan,  and  cover  with  hot  water;  let  stand 
ten  minutes,  drain,  and  place  on  a  platter.  Spread  with 
butter,  and  sprinkle  with  pepper. 

WAYS  OF  COOKING  SHELLFISH. 

Oysters  on  the  Half  Shell. 

Serve  oysters  on  deep  halves  of  the  shells,  allowing  six 
to  each  person.  Arrange  on  plates  of  crushed  ice,  with 
one- fourth  of  a  lemon  in  the  centre  of  each  plate. 

-Ra^v  Oysters. 

Raw  oysters  are  served  on  oyster  plates,  or  in  a  block 
of  ice.  Place  block  of  ice  on  a  folded  napkin  on  platter, 
and  garnish  the  base  with  parsley  and  quarters  of  lemon, 
or  ferns  and  lemon. 

To  Block  Ic»for  Oysters.  Use  a  rectangular  piece  of 
clear  ice,  and  with  hot  fiatirous  melt  a  cavity  large  enough 
to  hold  the  oysters.  Pour  water  from  cavity  as  rapidly 
as  it  forms. 

Panned  Oysters. 

Clean  one  pint  large  oysters.  Place  in  dripping-pan 
small  oblong  pieces  of  toast,  put  an  oyster  on  each  piece, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  bake  until  oysters  are 
plump.     Serve  with  Lemon  Butter. 

Lemon  Butter.  Cream  three  tablespoons  butter,  add 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  and  a 
few  grains  of  cayenne. 

Fancy  Roast. 

Clean  one  pint  oysters  and  drain  from  their  liquor.  Put 
in  a  stewpan  and  cook  until  oysters  are  plump  and  edges 
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begin  to  curl.  Shake  pan  to  prevent  oysters  from  adher- 
ing to  pan,  or  stir  with  a  fork.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  two  tablespoons  butter,  and  pour  over  four  smill 
slices  of  toast.     Garnish  with  toast  points  and  parsley. 

Oyster  FrioaBsee. 

1  pint  oysters.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 
Milk  or  cream.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
2  tablespoons  flour.  parsley. 

legg. 

Clean  oysters,  heat  oyster  liquor  to  boiling  point  and 
strain  through  double  thickness  of  cheese  cloth;  add 
oysters  to  liquor  and  cook  until  plump.  Remove  oysters 
with  skimmer  and  add  enough  cream  to  liquor  to  make 
a  cupful.  Melt  butter,  add  flour,  and  pour  on  graduallj 
hot  liquid ;  add  salt,  cayenne,  parsley,  oysters,  and  egg 
slightly  beaten. 

Creamed  Oysters. 

1  pint  oysters.  1>^  cups  AVhite  Saace  IL 

J^  teaspoon  celery  salt. 

Clean,  and  cook  oysters  until  plump  and  edges  b^o  to 
curl ;  drain,  and  add  to  White  Sauce  seasoned  with  celenr 
salt  Serve  on  toast,  in  timbale  cases,  patty  shells,  or 
vol-au-vents.  One-fourth  cup  sliced  mushrooms  are  often 
added  to  Creamed  Oysters. 

Oysters  in  Brown  Sauce. 

1  pint  oysters.  }4  cup  milk. 

J^  cup  butter.  J^  teaspoon  salt. 

3^  cup  flour.  1  teaspoon  Anchovy  essenoa 

1  cup  oyster  liquor.  J^  teaspoon  pepper. 

Parboil  and  drain  oysters,  reserve  liquor,  heat,  strain, 
and  set  aside  for  sauce.  Brown  butter,  add  flour,  and  stir 
until  well  browned ;  then  add  oyster  liquor,  milk,  season- 
ings, and  oysters.     For  filling  patty  cases  or  vol-au-vents. 
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Broiled  Oysters. 

1  pint  selected  oysters.  y^  cup  melted  butter. 

%  cup  seasoned  cracker  crumbs. 

Clean  oysters  and  dry  between  towels.  Lift  with  plated 
fork  by  the  tough  muscle  and  dip  in  butter,  then  in  cracker 
crumbs  which  have  been  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Place  in  a  buttered  wire  broiler  and  broil  over  a  clear  fire 
until  juices  flow,  turning  while  broiling.  Serve  with  or 
without  Maitre  d'H6tel  Butter. 

Oyster  Toast. 

Serve  Broiled  Oysters  on  small  pieces  of  Milk  Toast. 
Sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  celery. 

Oysters  and  Macaroni. 

1  pint  oysters.  Salt  and  pepper. 

}^  cups  macaroni  broken  in        Flour. 

1  inch  pieces.  ^  cup  buttered  crumbs. 

Ji  cup  butter. 

Cook  macaroni  in  boiling  salted  water  until  soft ;  drain, 
and  rinse  with  cold  water.  Put  a  layer  in  bottom  of  a 
buttered  pudding-dish,  cover  with  oysters,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  dot  over  with  one- 
half  of  the  butter;  repeat,  and  cover  with  buttered  crumbs. 
Bake  twenty  minutes  in  hot  oven. 

Scalloped  Oysters. 

1  pint  oysters.  1  cup  cracker  crumbs. 
4  tablespoons  oyster  liquor.  ^  cup  melted  butter. 

2  tablespoons  milk  or  cream.  Salt. 
%  cup  stale  bread  crumbs.  Pepper. 

Mix  bread  and  cracker  crumbs,  and  stir  in  butter.  Put 
a  thin  layer  in  bottom  of  a  buttered  shallow  baking-dish, 
cover  with  oysters,  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper ;  add 
one-half  each  of  oyster  liquor  and  cream.     Repeat,  and 
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cover  top  with  remaining  crumbs.  Bake  thirty  minutes  in 
hot  oven.  Never  allow  more  than  two  layers  of  oystere 
for  Scalloped  Oysters ;  if  three  layers  are  used,  the  middle 
layer  will  be  underdone,  while  others  are  properly  cooked. 
A  sprinkling  of  mace  or  grated  nutmeg  to  each  layer  k 
considered  by  many  an  improvement.  Sherry  wine  may 
be  used  in  place  of  cream. 

Sant^d  OyBten. 

Clean  one  pint  oysters,  sprinkle  on  both  sides  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Take  up  by  the  tough  muscle  with  plated 
fork  and  dip  in  cracker  crumbs.  Put  two  tablespoons 
butter  in  hot  frying-pan,  add  oysters,  brown  on  one  side, 
then  turn  and  brown  on  the  other. 

Fried  Oysters. 

Clean,  and  dry  between  towels,  selected  oysters.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  flour,  egg,  and  cracker 
or  stale  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Drain  on 
brown  paper  and  serve  on  a  folded  napkin.  Garnish  with 
parsley  and  serve  with  or  without  Sauce  Tyrolienne. 

Fried  Oysters  in  Batter. 

Clean,  and  dry  between  towels,  selected  oysters.  Dip 
in  batter,  fry  in  deep  fat,  drain,  and  serve  on  a  folded 
napkin ;  garnish  with  lemon  and  parsley. 

Batter. 

2  eggs.  J^  teaspoon  pepper. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  1  cup  bread  flour. 

X  cup  milk. 

Beat  eggs  until  light,  add  salt  and  pepper.  Add  milk 
slowly  to  flour,  stir  until  smooth  and  well  mixed.  Combine 
mixtures. 

Little  Neck  Clams. 

Little  Neck  Clams  are  served  raw  on  the  half  shell,  in 
same  manner  as  raw  oysters. 
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Steamed  dams. 

Clams  for  steaming  should  be  bought  in  the  shell  and 
always  be  alive.  Wash  clams  thoroughly,  scrubbing  witli 
a  brush,  changing  the  water  several  times.  Put  into  a 
large  kettle,  allowing  one-half  cup  hot  water  to  four  quarts 
clams ;  cover  closely  and  steam  until  shells  partially  open, 
care  being  taken  that  they  are  not  overdone.  Serve  with 
individual  dishes  of  melted  butter.  Some  prefer  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  added  to  the  butter.  If  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  put  into  the  dishes,  the 
melted  butter  will  float  on  top  and  remain  hot  much  longer. 

Roasted  Clams. 

Roasted  clams  are  served  at  Clam  Bakes.  Clams  arc 
washed  in  sea-water,  placed  on  stones  which  have  been 
previously  heated  by  burning  wood  on  them,  ashes  re- 
moved, and  stones  sprinkled  with  thin  layer  of  seaweed. 
Clams  are  piled  on  stones,  covered  with  seaweed,  and  a 
piece  of  canvas  thrown  over  them  to  retain  the  steam. 

Fried  Scallops. 

Clean  one  quart  scallops,  add  one  and  one-half  cups 
boiling  water,  and  let  stand  two  minutes ;  drain,  and  dry 
between  towels.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  roll  in  fine 
cracker  crumbs,  dip  in  egg,  again  in  crumbs,  and  fry  two 
minutes  in  deep  fat ;  then  drain  on  brown  paper. 

Plain  Lobster. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell,  arrange  on  platter,  and 
garnish  with  small  claws.  If  two  lobsters  are  opened, 
stand  tail  shells  (put  together)  in  centre  of  platter,  and 
arrange  meat  around  them. 

Fried  Lobster. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell.  Use  tail  meat,  divided 
in  fourths,  and  large  pieces  of  claw  meat.     Sprinkle  with 
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salt,  pepper,  and  lemon  juice ;  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and 
again  in  crumbs;  fry  in  deep  fat,  drain,  and  serve  with 
Sauce  Tartare. 

Buttered'  Lobster. 

2  lb.  lobster.  Salt  and  pepper. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  Lemon  juice. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell  and  chop  slightly.  Melt 
butter,  add  lobster,  and  when  heated,  season  and  serve 
garnished  with  lobster  claws. 


Scalloped  Lobster. 

Scalloped  Lobster. 

2  lb.  lobster.  }4  teaspoon  salt. 

1 M  cups  White  Sauce  II.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

2  teaspoons  lemon  juice. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell  and  cut  in  cubes.  Heat 
in  White  Sauce  and  add  seasonings.  Refill  lobster  shells, 
cover  with  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake  until  crumbs  are 
brown.  To  prevent  lobster  shells  from  curling  over  lob- 
ster while  baking,  insert  small  wooden  skewers  of  sufDcieut 
length  to  keep  sliell  in  its  original  shape.  To  assist  in 
preserving  color  of  shell,  brush  over  with  olive  oil  before 
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pnttiiig  into  oven.    Scalloped  lobster  may  be  baked  in 
battered  scallop  shells,  or  in  a  buttered  baking-dish. 

Devilled  Iiobster. 

Scalloped  lobster  highly  seasoned  is  served  as  Devilled 
Lobster.  Use  larger  proportions  of  same  seasonings,  with 
the  addition  of  mustard. 

Curried  Iiobster. 

Prepare  as  Scalloped  Lobster,  adding  to  flour  one-half 
teaspoon  curry  powder  when  making  White  Sauce. 

Iiobster  Farci. 

1  cap  chopped  lobster  meat.  Slight  grating  nntmeg. 

ITolks  2  hard  boiled  eggs.  ^  cup  buttered  crumbs. 

%  tablespoon  chopped  parsley.  Salt. 

1  cup  White  Sauce  I.  Pepper. 

To  lobster  meat  add  yolks  of  eggs  rubbed  to  a  paste, 
parsley,  sauce,  and  seasonings  to  taste.  Fill  lobster  shells, 
cover  with  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake  until  crumbs  are 
brown. 

Stuffed  Lobster  ii'la  B^hameL 

2  lb.  lobster.  Few  grains  cayenne. 
1>^  cups  milk.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 
Bit  of  bay  leaf.  1  teaspoon  chopi>ed  parsley. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 
3  tablespoons  flour.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

^  teaspoon  salt.  y^  cup  buttered  crumbs. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell  and  cut  in  dice.  Scald 
milk  with  bay  leaf,  remove  bay  leaf  and  make  a  White 
Sauce  of  butter,  flour,  and  milk;  add  salt,  cayenne,  nut- 
meg, parsley,  yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten,  and  lemon 
juice.  Add  lobster  dice,  refill  shells,  cover  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake  until  crumbs  are  brown.  One-half 
chicken  stock  and  one-half  cream  may  be  used  for  sauce 
if  a  richer  dish  is  desu*ed. 
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Broiled  Live  Lobster. 

Live  lobsters  may  be  dressed  for  broiling  at  market,  or 
may  be  done  at  home.  Clean  lobster  and  place  in  a  bet- 
tered wire  broiler.  Broil  eight  minutes  on  flesh  side,  turn 
and  broil  six  minutes  on  shell  side.  Serve  with  melted 
butter.  Lobsters  taste  nearly  the  same  when  placed  Id 
dripping-pan  and  baked  fifteen  minutes  in  hot  oven-  and 
are  much  easier  cooked. 

To  Split  a  Live  Lobster.  Cross  large  claws  and  hold 
firmly  with  left  hand.  With  sharp-pointed  knife,  held  in 
right  hand,  begin  at  the  mouth  and  make  a  deep  incision, 
and,  with  a  sharp  cut,  draw  the  knife  quickly  througii 
body  and  entire  length  of  tail.  Open  lobster,  remove  in- 
testinal vein,  liver,  and  stomach,  and  crack  claw  shells 
with  a  mallet. 

Lobster  k  rAm^ricaine. 

Split  a  live  lobster  and  put  in  a  large  omelet  pan. 
sprinkle  with  one-fourth  onion  finely  chopped  and  a  fee 
grains  of  cayenne,  and  cook  five  minutes.     Add  one-half 
cup  Tomato  Sauce  II.  and  cook  three  minutes ;  then  add 
two  tablespoons  sherry  wine,  cover,  and  cook  in  oven 
seven  minutes.     To  the  liver  add  one  tablespoon  wine, 
two  tablespoons  Tomato  Sauce,  and  one-half  tablespoon 
melted  butter;   heat  in  pan  after  lobster  has  been  re- 
moved.    As  soon  as  sauce  is  heated,  strain,  and  ponr 
over  lobster. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


B££F* 


liif  SAT  is  the  uame  applied  to  the  flesh  of  all  animals 
^^^  used  for  food.  Beef  is  the  meat  of  steer,  ox,  or 
cow,  and  is  the  most  natritious  and  largely  consumed 
of  all  animal  foods.  Meat  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  al- 
buminoids (fibrin,  albumen,  gelatin),  fat,  mineral  matter, 
and  water. 

Fibrin  is  that  substance  in  blood  which  causes  it  to 
coagulate  when  shed.  It  consists  of  innumerable  delicate 
fibrils  which  entangle  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  form  with 
them  a  mass  called  blood  clot  Fibrin  is  insoluble  in 
both  cold  and  hot  water. 

Albumen  is  a  substance  found  in  the  blood  and  muscle. 
It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  coagulated  by  hot  water 
or  heat.  It  begins  to  coagulate  at  134°  F.  and  becomes 
solid  at  160°  F.  Here  lies  the  necessity  of  cooking  meat 
in  hot  water  at  a  low  temperature ;  of  broiling  meat  at  a 
high  temperature,  to  quickly  sear  surface. 

Q«latin  in  its  raw  state  is  termed  collagen.  It  is  a 
transparent,  tasteless  substance,  obtained  by  boiling  with 
water,  muscle,  skin,  cartilage,  bone,  tendon,  ligament,  or 
membrane  of  animals.  By  this  process,  collagen  of  con- 
nective tissues  is  dissolved  and  converted  into  gelatin. 
Gelatin  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  water, 
hut  in  boiling  water  is  decomposed,  and  by  much  boiling 
will  not  solidify  on  cooling.  When  subjected  to  cold 
water  it  swells,  and  is  called  hydrated  gelatin.  Myosin 
is  the  albuminoid  of  muscle,  collagen  of  tendons,  ossein  of 
bones,  and  chondrin  of  cartilage  and  gristle. 
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Gelatin,  although  highly  nitrogenous,  does  not  act  Id 
the  system  as  other  nitrogenous  foods,  as  a  large  quanti^ 
passes  out  unchanged.  In  combination  with  albumen  it 
has  a  food  value. 

Pat  is  the  white  or  yellowish  oily  solid  substance  form- 
ing the  chief  part  of  the  adipose  tissue.  Fat  is  found  in 
thick  layers  directly  under  the  skin,  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  in  bone,  and  is  intermingled  throughout  the  flesh. 
Fat  as  food  is  a  great  heat-giver  and  force-producer.  6'«ef 
is  the  name  given  to  fat  which  lies  about  the  loins  and 
kidneys.  Beef  suet  tried  out  and  clarified  is  muck  usd 
in  cookery  for  shortening  and  frying. 

Mineral  Matter.  The  largest  amount  of  mineral  matter 
is  found  in  bone.  It  is  principally  calcium  phosphate 
(phosphate  of  lime).  Sodium  chloride  (conunon  salt)  is 
found  in  the  blood  and  throughout  the  tissues. 

"Water  abounds  in  all  animals,  constituting  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  weight. 

The  color  of  meat  is  due  to  the  coloring  matter  (Iweino- 
globin)  which  abounds  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

The  distinctive  flavor  of  meat  is  principally  due  to  pep- 
tones and  allied  substances,  and  is  intensified  by  the 
presence  of  sodium  chloride  and  other  salts. 

The  beef  creature  is  divided  by  splitting  through  the 
backbone  in  two  parts,  each  part  being  called  a  side  of 
beef.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  good  market 
weight  for  a  side  of  beef. 

The  most  expensive  cuts  come  from  that  part  of  the 
creature  where  muscles  are  but  litle  used,  which  makes  the 
meat  finer  grained  and  consequently  more  tender,  taking 
less  time  for  cooking.  Many  of  the  cheapest  cuts,  though 
equally  nutritious,  need  long,  slow  cooking  to  render  them 
tender  enough  to  digest  easily.  Tough  meat  which  has 
long  and  coarse  fibres  is  often  found  to  be  very  juicy,  on 
account  of  the  greater  motion  of  that  part  of  the  crea- 
ture, which  causes  the  juices  to  flow  freely.  Roasting  and 
broiling,  which  develop  so  fine  a  flavor,  can  only  be  applied 
to  the  more  expensive  cuts.    The  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart 
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we  of  firm,  close  texture,  and  difficult  of  digestion.  Tripe, 
jrhich  is  the  first  stomach  of  the  ox,  is  easy  of  digestion, 
l>ut  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  fat  which  it  con- 
tains, it  is  undesirable  for  those  of  weak  digestion. 


1.  First  cut  of  rib.      2.  Tip  of  sirloin.      3.  First  five  ribs. 

The  quality  of  beef  depends  on  age  of  the  creature  and 
manner  of  feeding.  The  best  beef  is  obtained  from  a  steer 
of  four  or  five  years.  Good  beef  should  be  firm  and  of 
fine-grained  texture,  bright  red  in  color,  and  well  mottled 
and  coated  with  fat.  The  fat  should  be  firm,  and  of  a 
yellowish  color.  Suet  should  be  dry,  and  crumble  easily. 
Beef  should  not  be  eaten  as  soon  as  killed,  but  allowed 
to  hang  and  ripen,  —  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  winter, 
and  two  weeks  in  summer. 

Meat  should  be  removed  from  paper  as  soon  as  it  comes 
from  market,  otherwise  paper  absorbs  some  of  the  juices. 

Meat  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  In  winter,  beef 
may  be  bought  in  large  quantities  and  cut  as  needed.  If 
one  chooses,  a  loin  or  rump  may  be  bought  and  kept  by 
the  butcher,  who  sends  cuts  as  ordered. 

Always  wipe  beef,  before  cooking,  with  a  cheese  cloth 
wrung  out  of  cold  water,  but  never  allow  it  to  stand  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water,  as  juices  will  be  drawn  out. 
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DIVISION   AND   WAYS   OF  COOKING  A  SIDE 
OF  BEEF. 


HIND-QUARTER. 


Divisions. 
Flank  (thick  and  boneless) 

Aitchbone 


Round 


Rump . 


Loin 


Top      .     . 
Lower  Part 

Vein     .  . 

{Back    .  . 

Middle  . 

Face     .  . 


Wats  of  Coociko. 
Stuffed,  rolled  and  braisei 

or  corned  and  boiled. 
Cheap  roast,  beef  stew,  or 

braised. 
Steaks,  best  cuts  for  beef 

tea. 
Hamburg  steaks,  cum  of 

beef,  and  cecils. 
Steaks. 
Choicest  large  roasts  and 

cross-cut  steaks. 
Roasts. 
Inferior  roasts  and  st€vs.    , 


!Tip Extra  fine  roasts. 
Middle 
Fir 


[First  Cut  .     .     . 

The  Tenderloin  j^l^f«\f^fj 
( or  cut  in  Steaks ) 


Sirloin    and     porterhouse  ! 

steaks. 
Steaks  and  roast. 
Larded    and    roasted,  or 
broiled. 


Ilind-shin Cheap  stew  or  soup  stock. 


FORE-QUARTER. 

Five  Prime  Ribs Good  roast 

Five  Chuck  Ribs Small  steaks  and  stewai 

Neck Hamburg  steaks. 

Sticking-Piece Mincemeat. 

! Thick  End  1 
Second  Cut  I      .    Corned  for  boiling. 
Thin  End   J 
Navel  End      ] 
Butt  End  or    ^ 
Fancy  Brisket  J 
Fore-shin Soup  stock  and  stews. 


Brisket 


Finest  pieces  for  coming. 
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Other  Parts  of  Beef  Creature  used  for  Food. 

RAINS Stewed,  scalloped  dishes,  or  croquettes. 

ONGUB Boiled  or  braised,  fresh  or  corned. 

EART Stuffed  and  braised. 

IVER Broiled  or  fried. 

IDXKY8 Stewed  or  sauted. 

AIL        Soup. 

CTET  (kidney  suet  is  the  best). 

RIPE Lyonnaise,  broiled,  or  fried  in  batter. 


1.  Aitchbone. 

2.  A  rump  from  which  cross-cut  steaks  have  been  cut. 

3.  A  loin  from  which  to  cut  porterhouse  steaks. 
a.  Sirloin,    b.  Tenderloin,    c.  Kidncy-suet. 


The  Effect  of  Different  Temperatures  on  the 
Cooking  of  Meat. 

By  putting  meat  in  cold  water  and  allowing  water  to 
leat  gradually,  a  large  amount  of  juice  is  extracted  and 
neat  is  tasteless ;  and  by  long  cooking  the  connective 
issues  are  softened  and  dissolved,  which  gives  to  the 
jtock  when  cold  a  jelly-like  consistency.  This  principle 
ipplies  to  soup-making. 

By  putting  meat  in  boiling  water,  allowing  the  water  to 
)oil  for  a  few  minutes,  then  lowering  the  temperature, 
iuices  in  the  outer  surface  are  quickly  coagulated,  and 
the  inner  juices  are  prevented  from  escaping.  This  prin- 
ciple applies  where  nutriment  and  flavor  is  desired  in  meat. 
Examples :  Boiled  mutton,  fowl. 
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By  putting  in  cold  water,  bringing  quickly  to  the  I 
point,  then  lowering  the  temperature  and  cooking 
until  meat  is  tender,  some  of  the  goodness  will  be 
stock,  but  a  large  portion  left  in  the  meat  Exai 
Fowl,  when  cooked  to  use  for  made-over  dishes,  i 
Broth. 


2.  Hound  of  beef  from   which 
plices  have  been  removed. 

5.  Butdior'a    large    knife, 
4.  Cleaver* 

6.  Hotmd  of  be@f. 


ft.  Butcher's  boning 
a.  Top  of  round. 
6,  Lower  part  of  mu 

c.  Vein. 

d.  Marrow-bone. 
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TABLE  SHOWING   COMPOSITION  OF  MEATS. 


Articles. 

RefoM. 

Proteid. 

Fat. 

Mineral 

Water 

Beef. 

matter. 

Fore-quarter   . 

19.8 

14.1 

16.1 

.7 

49.3 

Uind-quarter  . 

16.3 

15.3 

15.6 

.8 

52. 

Round   .     .     . 

8.5 

18.7 

8.8 

1. 

63. 

Rump    .     .     . 

18.5 

14.4 

19. 

.8 

47.3 

Loin        .     .     . 

12.6 

15.9 

17.3 

.9 

53.3 

Ribs       .     .     . 

20.2 

13.6 

20.6 

.7 

44.9 

Chuck  ribs 

13.3 

15. 

20.8 

.8 

50.1 

Tongue       .     . 

15.1 

14.8 

15.3 

.9 

53.9 

Heart     .     .     . 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

16. 

20.4 

1. 

62.6 

Kidney  .     .     . 

.4 

16.9 

4.8 

1.2 

76.7 

Liver      .     .     . 

1.8 

21.6 

5.4 

1.4 

69.8 

MCTTON. 

Hind-quarter  . 

16.7 

13.5 

23.5 

.7 

45.6 

Fore-quarter    . 

21.1 

11.9 

25.7 

.7 

40.6 

I^g  .... 

17.4 

15.1 

14.5 

.8 

52.2 

Loin       .     .     . 

14.2 

12.8 

3L9 

.6 

40.5 

Veal. 

Fore-quarter    . 

24.5 

14.6 

6. 

.7 

54.2 

Hind-quarter  . 

20.7 

15.7 

6.6 

.8 

50.2 

Leg  ...     . 

10.5 

18.5 

5. 

1. 

65. 

Sweetbreads    . 

15.4 

12.1 

1.6 

70.9 

Pork. 

Loin  of  pork    . 

16. 

13.5 

27.5 

.7 

42.3 

Ham,  smoked  . 

12.7 

14.1 

33.2 

4.1 

35.9 

Salt  pork    .     . 

8.1 

6.5 

66.8 

2.7 

15.9 

Bacon    .     .     . 

8.1 

9.6 

60.2 

4.3 

17.8 

Poultry. 

Chicken      .     . 

34.8 

14.8 

1.1 

.8 

48.5 

Fowl      .     .     . 

30. 

13.4 

10.2 

.8 

45.6 

Turkey .     .     . 

22.7 

1.5.7 

18.4 

.8 

42.4 

Goose     .     .     . 

22.2 

10.3 

33.8 

.6 

33.1 

W.O 

.  AtwateVf 

Ph.D. 
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Broiled  Beefsteak. 

The  beat  cuts  of  beef  for  broiling  are,  porterho 
sirloin,  cross-cut  of  rump  steaks,  and  second  and  t 
cuts  from  top  of  round.  Porterhouse  and  sirloin 
are  the  most  expensive,  on  account  of  the  great  los 
bone  and  fat,  although  price  per  pound  is  about  the  s 
as  for  cross-cut  of  rump.  Round  steak  is  very  juicy, 
having  coarser  fibre,  is  not  as  tender.  Steaks  shouk 
cut  at  least  an  inch  thick,  and  from  that  to  one  and 
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1.  Hump  cut  next  to  round. 

2.  Kump  cut  next  to  loin. 

half  inches.  The  flank  end  of  sirloin  steak  should  hi 
moved  before  cooking.  It  may  be  put  in  soup  ke 
or  lean  part  may  be  chopped  and  utilized  for  meat  cal 
fat  tried  out  and  clarified  for  shortening. 

To  Broil  Steak.     Wipe  with  a  cloth  wining  out  of 
water,  and  trim  off  superfluous  fat.    With  some  of  tb< 
grease  a  wire  broiler,  place  meat  in  broiler  (having 
edge  next  to  handle),  and  broil  over  a  clear  fire,  tun 
every  ten  seconds  for  the  first  minute,  that  surface 
be  well  seared,  thus  preventing  escape  of  juices.     A 
the  first  minute,  turn  occasionally  until  well  cooked 
both   sides.      Steak   cut  one  inch   thick  will  take 
minutes,  if  liked  rare ;  six  minutes,  if  well  done.    Ren 
to  hot  platter,  spread  with  butter,  and  sprinkle  with 
and  pepper. 
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BeefiBteak  with  Maltre  d'Hdtel  Butter. 

Serve  Broiled  Steak  with  Maitre  d'H6tel  Butter. 

Porterhouse  Steak  with  Mushroom  Sauce. 
Serve  broiled  Porterhouse  Steak  with  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Porterhouse  Steak  with  Tomato  and  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Serve  broiled  Porterhouse  Steak  with  Tomato  and 
M^ushroom  Sauce. 

Beefsteak  with  Oyster  Blanket. 

Wipe  a  sirloin  steak,  cut  one  and  one-half  inches 
thick,  broil  five  minutes,  and  then  remove  to  platter. 
Spread  with  butter  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Clean  one  pint  oysters,  cover  steak  with  same,  sprinkle 
oysters  with  salt  and  pepper  and  dot  over  with  butter. 
Place  on  grate  in  hot  oven,  and  cook  until  oysters  are 
plump. 

Broiled  Fillets  of  Beef. 

Slices  cut  from  the  tenderloin  are  called  sliced  fillets  of 
beef.  Wipe  sliced  fillets,  place  in  greased  broiler,  and 
broil  four  or  five  minutes  over  a  clear  fire.  These  may  be 
served  with  Maitre  d'H6tel  Butter  or  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Cutlets  of  Tenderloin  with  Chestnut  Pur^e. 

Shape  slices  of  tenderloin,  one  inch  thick,  in  circular 
pieces.  Broil  five  minutes.  Spread  with  butter,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Arrange  on  platter  around  a 
mound  of  Chestnut  Puree. 

Sauted  Mignon  Fillets  of  Beef  with  Sauce  Figaro. 

Wipe  and  saut^  small  fillets  in  hot  omelet  pan.  Arrange 
in  a  circle  on  platter  with  cock's-comb  shaped  crofitons 
between,  and  pour  sauce  in  the  centre.  Serve  as  a  lun- 
cheon dish  with  Brussels  Sprouts  or  String  Beans. 

12 
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Sauted  Migaon  Fillets  of  Beef  witb  Sauce  THano] 

Wipe  aru!  sautd  small  flllt^U  in  dot  oinelt>t  jmn, 
raiigtB  m  a  circle  aroiiiid  ii  moimd  of  fried  i>otata  I 
sf>ni^kled  with  parBley.      Put  Sauce   TriaDon  on 
tilJet. 

Broiled  Meat  Cakea. 

Chop  finely  Imn  raw  beef,  season  witli  Bait  aiid  pe| 

6liai)e  in  small  flat  cakes,  and  l>roil  in  a  greased  l>n>Il 
frying-pan,  Spreatl  with  l*utter,  or  sarxi*  with  M 
d'lIOtel  Butter.  In  forniiug  the  cakes,  handle  as  litt 
possible  \  for  if  pressed  too  compactly,  eakes  will  be  i 
solid. 

Hamburg  Steakd. 

Chop  finely  ool*  pauiul  lean  raw  beef;  season  hi 
with  gait,  pe[>per,  and  a  few  drops  onion  juice  or  one 
shallot  finely  chopped.  Shape,  cook,  and  serve  a^  1 
Cakes,  A  few  gratings  of  nutmeg  and  oue  egg  fiUj 
beaten  may  be  luided* 


Csmoelon  of  Beef. 


}{  teaspoon  onbn  jnilN 
2  tahle*jM>ons  melte*!  hi 
Few  gmtiii|,^  nutmcf 
I  teaspoon  salt. 
3^  toaftiiooJi  ix*pper. 


2  Iba,  lean  beef,  cut  from  round. 

Grated  riiid  }4  lemon, 

1  tablespoon    finely    chopped 

parsley. 
1  egg. 

Chop  meat  finely,  and  add  rem&ljiing  ingredien 
orfler  given.  Shape  in  a  roll  six  inches  long*  wn 
buttered  paper,  place  on  rack  hi  dripping-pan,  and 
thirty  minutes.  Baste  every  five  minutes  with  one-f< 
cuiJ  bntter,  melted  in  one  cup  boiling  water.  Serve 
Brown  Mushroom  Sauce  T. 


Hoaat  Beef» 

The  best  cuta  of  beef  fur  roasting  ore :  tip  or  ir 
of  sirloin,  hack  of  rump,  or  first  three  ribs.    Tip  of  b 
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roast  is  desirable  for  a  small  family.  Back  of  rump  makes 
a  superior  roast  for  a  lai^e  family,  and  is  more  ecouomi- 
3ai  than  sirloin.  It  is  especially  desirable  where  a  large 
quantity  of  dish  gravy  is  liked,  for  in  carving,  the  meat 
jaices  follow  the  knife.  Rib  roasts  contahi  more  fat 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  are  somewhat  cheaper. 

To  Roast  Beef.  Wipe,  put  on  a  rac^  in  dripping-pan, 
skin  side  down,  rub  over  with  salt,  and  dredge  meat  and 
pan  with  flour.  Place  in  hot  oven,  that  the  surface  may 
be  quickly  seared,  thus  preventing  escape  of  inner  juices. 
After  flour  in  pan  is  browned,  reduce  heat,  and  baste 
with  fat  which  has  tried  out;  if  meat  is  quite  lean,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  trimmings  of  fat  in  pan.  Baste 
every  ten  minutes ;  if  this  rule  is  followed,  meat  will .  be 
found  more  juicy.  When  meat  is  about  half  done,  turn 
it  over  and  dredge  with  flour,  that  skin  side  may  be  upper- 
most for  final  browning.  For  roasting,  consult  Time  Table 
for  Baking  Meats,  page  34. 

If  there  is  danger  of  flour  burning  in  pan,  add  a  small 
quantity  of  water;  this,  however,  i?  not  desirable,  and 
seldom  need  be  done  if  size  of  pan  is  adapted  to  size  of 
roast  Beef  to  be  well  roasted  should  be  started  in  hot 
oven  and  heat  decreased,  so  that  when  carved  the  slices 
will  be  red  throughout,  with  a  crisp  layer  of  golden  brown 
fat  on  the  top.  Beef  roasted  when  temperature  is  so 
high  that  surface  is  hardened  before  heat  can  penetrate  to 
the  centre  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

Sirloin  or  rib  roasts  may  have  the  bones  removed,  and 
be  rolled,  skewered,  and  tied  in  shape.  Chicago  Butt  is 
cut  from  the  most  tender  part  of  back  of  ramp.  They 
are  shipped  from  Chicago,  our  greatest  beef  centre,  and 
if  fresh  and  from  a  heavy  creature,  make  excellent  roasts 
at  a  small  price. 

Roast  Beef  Gravy.  Remove  some  of  the  fat  from  pan, 
leaving  three  tablespoonfuls.  Place  on  front  of  range, 
add  three  tablespoons  flour,  and  stir  until  well  browned. 
The  flour,  dredged  and  browned  in  pan,  should  give 
additional  color  to  gravy.     Add  gradually  one  and  one- 
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half  cu]>s  builing  water,  cook  five  minutes,  season  i 
salt  luid  pe|Ji*er,  and  strain.  If  flour  should  burn  in  p 
griivy  ^vill  li<^  full  of  black  particles. 

To  Carve  a  Roast  of  Beef.  Have  roast  placed 
platter,  skiij  side  up;  with  a  pointed,  thin-bladed,  sli 
kuife  cut  a  sirloin  or  rib  roast  in  thin  slices  paralle 
the  ribs,  aud  cut  slices  from  ribs.  If  there  is  tender! 
ruinove  it  fiom  under  the  bone,  and  cut  in  thin  si 
aoiuss  ^rain  of  meat.  Carve  back  of  rimip  in  thin  si 
with  the  grain  of  meat;  by  so  doing,  some  of  the  1 
UMider  musele  will  be  served  with  that  which  is  ten 
By  uutting  across  grain  of  meat,  the  tenderest  portic 
slleed  by  itself,  as  is  the  less  tender  portion. 

Torkshire  Padding. 

1  cup  milk.  2  eggs. 

1  cup  flour.  1^  teaspoon  salt. 

Miss  a  J.  JVi 

M\x  salt  and  flour,  and  add  milk  gradually  to  foi 
sinooth  ]Kiy^i\} ;  then  add  eggs  beaten  until  very  I 
CV>ver  iH^ttiim  of  hot  pan  with  some  of  beef  fat  triec 
from  r^>awt,  pour  mixture  in  pan  one-half  inch  ^ 
Bakf  twf^tity  minutes  in  hot  oven,  basting  after 
risen,  with  y^-nne  of  the  fat  from  pan  in  which  me 
roai^ting.  Cut  in  squares  for  serving.  Bake,  if 
f erred,  in  g teased,  hissing  hot  iron  gem  pans. 

Larded  FUlet  of  Beef. 

The  tend*  rloin  of  beef  which  lies  under  the  loin 
rump  is  called  lillet  of  beef.  The  fillet  under  the  k 
known  as  tlie  long  fillet,  and  when  removed  no  pc 
house  steaks  can  be  cut ;  therefore  it  commands  a  hi 
price  than  t[ie  short  fillet  lying  under  rump.  Two  i 
fillets  are  often  skewered  together,  and  served  in  pla 
a  long  fillet. 

Wipe,  remove  fat,  veins,  and  any  tendinous  porti 
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skewer  in  shape,  and  lard  upper  side  with  grain  of  meat, 
following  directions  for  larding  on  page  26.  Place  on  a 
rack  in  small  pan,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge 
with  flour,  and  put  in  bottom  of  pan  small  pieces  of  pork. 
Bake  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  hot  oven,  basting  three 
times.  Serve  with  Mushroom,  Figaro,  or  Horseradish 
Sauce  1. 

Braised  Beef. 

3  lbs.  beef  from  lower  Carrot, ' 

part  of  round  or  face  Turnip,    t^  cup  each,  cut 

of  rump.  Onion,  in  dice. 

2  thin  slices  fat  salt  pork.  Celery, 

%  teaspoon  peppercorns.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Try  out  pork  and  remove  scraps.  Wipe  meat,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  witli  flour,  and  brown  entire 
surface  in  pork  fat.  When  turning  meat,  avoid  piercing 
with  fork  or  skewer,  which  allows  the  inner  juices  to 
escape.  Place  on  trivet  in  deep  granite  pan  or  in  earthen 
pudding-dish,  and  surround  with  vegetables,  peppercorns, 
and  three  cups  boiling  water ;  cover  closely,  and  bake  four 
hours  in  very  slow  oven,  basting  every  half-hour,  and 
turn  after  second  hour.  Throughout  the  cooking,  tlie 
liquid  should  be  kept  below  the  boiling  point  Serve 
with  Horseradish  Sauce  or  with  brown  sauce  made  from 
liquor  in  pan. 

Beef  a  la  Mode. 

Insert  twelve  large  lardoons  in  a  four-pound  piece  of 
beef  cut  from  the  round.  Make  incisions  for  lardoons 
by  running  thix>ugh  the  meat  a  large  skewer.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  brown  the 
entire  surface  in  pork  fat.  Put  on  a  trivet  in  kettle, 
surround  with  one-third  cup  each  carrot,  turnip,  celery, 
and  onion  cut  in  dice,  sprig  of  parsley,  bit  of  bay  leaf, 
and  water  to  half  cover  meat.  Cover  closely  and  cook 
slowly  four  hours,  keeping  liquor  below  the  Iwiling  point. 
Remove  to  hot  platter.     Strain  liquor,  thicken  and  season 
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to  serve  as  a  gravy.  When  beef  is  similarly  prep* 
(with  exception  of  lardoons  and  vegetables),  and  owri 
in  smaller  amount  of  water,  it  is  called  Smothered  Beef 
Pot  Roast. 

A  beau  pot  (covered  with  a  piece  of  buttered  pan 
tied  firmly  down)  is  the  best  utensil  to  use  for  a 
Roast. 

DnmplingB. 

2  cups  flour.  )4  teaspoon  salt. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  2  teaspoons  butter. 

^  cup  milk. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Work  in  butter 
tips  of  fingers,  add  milk  gradually,  using  a  knife 
mixing.  Toss  on  a  floured  board,  pat,  and  roll  oo 
one-half  inch  in  thickness.  Shape  with  biscuit  cu 
first  dipped  in  flour.  Place  closely  together  in  a  butt 
steamer,  put  over  kettle  of  boiling  water,  cover  clo< 
and  steam  twelve  minutes.  A  perforated  tin  pie  j 
may  be  used  in  place  of  steamer.  A  little  more 
may  be  used  in  the  mixture,  when  it  may  be  taken  u 
spoonfuls,  dropped  and  cooked  on  top  of  stew.  In 
case  some  of  the  liquid  must  be  removed,  that  dump] 
may  rest  on  meat  and  potato,  and  not  settle  into  liqu 

Beef  Stew  with  Dumplings. 

Aitchbone,  weighing  5  lbs.  >4j  small  onion,  cut  in 


4  cups  potatoes,  cut  in  X^  inch 

slices. 
Turnip,  )  2^  cup  each,  cut  in 
Carrot,   k  half -inch  cubes. 


slices. 
>^  cup  flour. 
Salt. 
Pepper. 

Wipe  meat,  remove  from  bone,  cut  in  one  and  one 
inch  cubes,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dn 
with  flour.  Cut  some  of  the  fat  in  small  pieces  anc 
out  in  frying-pan.  Add  meat  and  stir  constantly, 
the  surface  may  be  quickly  seared ;  when  well  brow 
put  in  kettle,  and  rinse  frying-pan  with  boiling  wj 
that  none  of  the  goodness  may  be  lost.     Add  to  1 
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remaining  fat,  and  bone  sawed  in  pieces;  cover  with  boil- 
ing water  and  boil  five  minutes,  then  cook  at  a  lower 
temperature  until  meat  is  tender  (time  required  being 
about  three  hours).  Add  carrot,  turnip,  and  onion,  with 
salt  and  pepper  the  last  hour  of  cooking.  Parboil  pota- 
toes five  minutes,  and  add  to  stew  fifteen  minutes  before 
taking  from  fire.  Remove  bones,  large  pieces  of  fat,  and 
then  skim.  Thicken  with  one-fourth  cup  flour,  diluted 
with  enough  cold  water  to  pour  easily.  Pour  in  deep  hot 
platter,  and  surround  with  dumplings.  Remnants  of  roast 
beef  are  usually  made  into  a  beef  stew ;  the  meat  having 
been  once  cooked,  there  is  no  necessity  of  browning  it. 
If  gravy  is  left,  it  should  be  added  to  the  stew. 

Corned  Beef. 

Corned  beef  has  but  little  nutritive  value.  It  is  used 
to  give  variety  to  our  diet  in  summer,  when  fresh  meats 
prove  too  stimulating.  It  is  eaten  by  the  workingman 
to  give  bulk  to  his  food.  The  best  pieces  of  corned  beef 
are  the  rattle  rand  and  fancy  bri^tket.  The  fancy  brisket 
commands  a  higher  price  and  may  be  easily  told  from  the 
rattle  rand  by  the  selvage  on  lower  side  and  the  absence 
of  bones.  The  upper  end  of  brisket  (butt  end)  is  thick 
and  composed  mostly  of  lean  meat,  the  middle  cut  has 
more  fat  but  is  not  well  mixed,  while  the  lower  (navel 
end)  has  a  lai^e  quantity  of  fat.  The  rattle  rand  contains 
a  thick  lean  end ;  the  second  cut  contains  three  distinct 
layers  of  meat  and  fat,  and  is  considered  the  best  cut 
by  those  who  prefer  meat  well  streaked  with  fat.  The 
rattle  rand  has  a  thin  end,  which  contains  but  one  layer  of 
lean  meat  and  much  fat,  consequently  is  not  a  desirable 
piece. 

To  Boil  Corned  Beef.  Wipe  the  meat  and  tie  securely 
in  shape,  if  this  has  not  been  already  done  at  market. 
Put  in  kettle,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  bring  slowly  to 
boiling  point.  Boil  five  minutes,  remove  scum,  and  cook 
at  a  lower  temperature  until  tender.      Cool  slightly  in 
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water  in  which  it  was  cooked,  remove  to  a  dish,  cotc 
and  place  on  cover  a  weight,  that  meat  may  be  w< 
pressed.  The  lean  meat  and  fat  may  be  separated  ai 
put  in  alternate  layers  in  a  bread  pan,  then  covered  ai 
pressed. 

Boiled  Dinner. 

A  boiled  dinner  consists  of  warm  unpressed  com 
beef,  served  with  cabbage,  beets,  turnips,  carrots,  a 
potatoes.  After  removing  meat  from  water,  skim  off  1 
and  cook  vegetables  (with  exception  of  beets,  which  i 
quire  a  long  time  for  cooking)  in  this  water.  Carn 
require  a  longer  time  for  cooking  than  cabbage  or  ti 
nips.  Carrots  and  turnips,  if  small,  may  be  coot 
whole;  if  large,  cut  in  pieces.  Cabbage  and  beets  i 
served  in  separate  dishes,  other  vegetables  on  same  d 
with  meat. 

Boiled  Tongue. 

A  boiled  corned  tongue  is  cooked  the  same  as  Boi 
Corned  Beef.  If  very  salt,  it  should  be  soaked  in  c 
water  several  hours,  or  over  night,  before  cooking.  Ti 
from  water  when  slightly  cx)oled  and  remove  skin. 

Braised  Tongue. 

A  fresh  tongue  is  necessary  for  braising.  Put  tonj 
in  kettle,  cover  wdth  boiling  w^ater,  and  cook  slowly  1 
hours.  Take  tongue  from  water  and  remove  skin  s 
roots.  Place  in  deep  pan  and  surround  with  one-tl: 
cup  each  carrot,  onion,  and  celery,  cut  in  dice,  and  < 
sprig  parsley;  then  pour  over  four  cups  sauce.  Co 
closely,  and  bake  two  hours,  turning  after  the  first  he 
Serve  on  platter  and  strain  around  the  sauce. 

Sauce  for  Tongue.  Brown  one-fourth  cup  butter,  i 
one-fourth  cup  flour  and  stir  together  until  well  brown 
Add  gradually  four  cups  of  w^ater  in  which  tongue  ^ 
cooked.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  add  one  1 
spoon   Worcestershire   Sauce.       One  and   one-half  c 
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red    a  lid   8  trainee!  tomatoes  may  be  used  In  place  of 
of  the  wtiter. 

Broiled  Liver, 

over  ivith  boiling  water  slices  of  Hver  eut  one-balf 
tbick,  let  staud  live  iniimtea  to  tlraw  <jut  the  bloo*! ; 
iId^  wipe,  and  remove  the  thin  ontside  skin  and  %*eins. 
rinkle  with  i^alt  and  |iepjH?r,  plaee  in  a  greased  wire 
inler  aod  broil  live  in  in  u  tea,  turning  often*  Reujove  to 
>t  platter,  spread  with  butter,  and  sprinkle  with  salt 
l*epper* 

Liver  and  Baoon, 

[prepare  as  for  Broiled  Liver,  cut  in  pieces  for  ser^nn^; 
ii\kle  with  ealt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  ajid  fry 
Imeon  fat*     Herve  ^ith  bacon. 

BacoD. 

Flac^  thin  slices  of  haeoti  {from  which  the  rind  has 
Ben  removed}  closely  together  in  a  fine  wire  broiler; 
Jlace  Uroiler  over  dripping-pan  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
lijtiJ  bacon  \a  crisp  and  brown,  tnrnirjg  once*  Drain  on 
&fowi\  paper.  This  is  the  nicest  way  of  cookini^r  bacon, 
fat  which  hns  dripped  into  the  pan  should  be  poure<l  out 
MhI  used  for  frying  liver,  eggs,  potatoeij,  etc. 


BralAed  Liver* 

Skewer^  tie  in  shape,  and  lard  upper  side  of  calf  a  Jiver. 

lace  In  deep  pan,  with  trimmiiigK  from  lardoona ;  sur- 

iround  with  one-fonrth  cup  eaclu  carrot,  onion,  and  celery, 

jeiitin  dice;  one-fourth  teaspoon  pcj>percrirns,  two  cloves, 

I  hit  of  bay  leaf,  and  two  cups  Brown  Stock  or  water.    Cover 

tl^>se]y  and  bake  slowly  two  hours,  nneovcrinjr  the  last 

twenty  minutes.     Remove  from  pan,  strain  liquor,  and 

^se  liquor  for  tlic  making  of   a    Brown  Sauce  with  one 

and   i>ne-half   tablespoons   butter   and   two    tablespoons 

flijiir.     Pour  sauce  around  liver  for  sen*ing< 
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Broiled  Tripe. 

Fresh  honeycomb  tripe  is  best  for  broiling.  T^ 
tripe  as  dry  as  possible,  dip  in  fine  cracker  dust  and  o 
oil  or  melted  butter,  draining  off  all  fat  that  is  possi 
and  again  dip  in  cracker  dust.  Place  in  a  greased  bro 
and  broil  five  minutes,  cooking  smooth  side  of  tripe 
first  three  minutes.  Place  on  a  hot  platter,  honeyci 
side  up,  spread  witli  butter  and  sprinkle  with  salt 
pepper.  Broiled  tripe  is  at  its  best  when  cooked  ov 
charcoal  fire. 

Tripe  in  Batter. 

Wipe  tripe  and  cut  in  pieces  for  serving.  Sprii 
with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  batter,  fry  in  a  small  qi 
tity  of  hot  fat,  and  drain. 

Tripe  Batter.  Mix  one  cup  flour  with  one-fourth 
spoon  salt;  add  gradually  one-half  cup  cold  water, 
when  perfectly  smooth  add  one  egg  well  beaten,  one- 
tablespoon  vinegar  and  one  teaspoon  olive  oil  or  mi 
butter. 

Lyonnaise  Tripe. 

Cut  honeycomb  tripe  in  pieces  two  inches  long  by 
half  inch  wide,  having  three  cupfuls.  Put  on  a  pan 
place  in  oven  that  water  may  be  drawn  out.  Cook 
tablespoon  finely  chopped  onion  in  two  tablespoons  bi 
until  slightly  browned,  add  tripe  drained  from  water, 
cook  five  minutes.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper 
finely  chopped  parsley. 

Tripe  k  la  Creole. 

Cut,  bake,  and  drain  tripe  as  for  Lyonnaise  Ti 
Cook  same  quantity  of  butter  and  onion,  add  one-el; 
green  pepper  finely  chopped,  one  tablespoon  flour, 
half  cup  stock,  one-fourth  cup  drained  tomatoes,  and 
fresh  mushroom  cut  in  slices;  then  add  tripe  and  < 
five  mhiutcs.     Season  witii  salt  and  pepper. 
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Ttipe  k  la  Proven9ala. 

Add  to  Lyonnaise  Tripe  one  tablespoon  white  wine. 
Cook  until  quite  dry,  add  one-third  cup  Tomato  Sauce, 
cook  two  minutes,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve. 

Calf  8  Head  k  la  Terrapiii. 

Wash  and  clean  a  calf's  head,  and  cook  until  tender  in 
boiling  water  to  cover.  Cool  and  cut  meat  from  cheek  in 
small  cubes.  To  two  cups  meat  dice  add  one  cup  sauce 
made  of  two  tablespoons  butter,  two  tablespoons  flour, 
and  one  cup  White  Stock,  seasoned  with  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper,  and  few  grains  cayenne. 
Add  one-half  cup  cream  and  yolks  of  two  eggs  slightly 
beaten ;  cook  two  minutes  and  add  two  tablespoons  Ma- 
deira  wine. 

Calf 8  Heart. 

Wash  a  calfs  heart,  remove  veins,  arteries,  and  clotted 
blood.  Stuff  (using  half  quantity  of  Fish  Stuffing  1.  on 
page  149,  seasoned  highly  with  sage)  and  sew.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  roll  in  flour,  and  brown  in  hot  fat. 
Place  in  small  deep  baking-pan,  half  cover  it  with  boiling 
water,  cover  closely,  and  bake  slowly  two  hours,  basting 
every  fifteen  minutes.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  more 
water.  Remove  heart  from  pan  and  thicken  the  liquor 
with  flour  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  pour  around  the  heart 
before  serving. 


WAYS  OF  WARMING   OVER  BEEF. 
Roast  Beef  with  Gravy. 

Cut  cold  roast  beef  in  thin  slices,  place  on  a  warm  plat- 
ter, and  pour  over  some  of  the  gravy  reheated  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  If  meat  is  allowed  to  stand  in  gravy  on  the 
range,  it  becomes  hard  and  tough. 
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Cottage  Pie. 

Cover  bottom  of  a  small  greased  baking-dish  witt 
mashed  |>(>tato,  add  a  thick  layer  of  roast  beef,  choj 
or  cut  ill  rimall  pieces  (seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  a 
few  tlrops  of  onion  juice)  and  moistened  with  some  of 
gravy;  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  mashed  potato, 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  long  enough  to  heat  through. 

Beefsteak  Pie. 

Cut  rein  nan ts  of  cold  broiled  steak  or  roast  beef  in 
inch  eiilies.  Cover  with  boiling  water,  add  one-half  oi 
and  cfwk  slowly  one  hour.  Remove  onion,  thicken  g 
with  flour  diluted  with  cold  water,  and  season  with 
and  pepper.  Add  potatoes  cut  in  one-fourth-inch  si 
which  hiive  been  parboiled  eight  minutes  in  boiling  s! 
water.  Put  in  a  buttered  pudding-dish,  cool,  cover 
baking-powder  biscuit  mixture  or  pie  crust.  Bake 
hot  oven.  If  covered  with  pie  crust,  make  several 
sions  in  crust  that  gases  may  escape. 

Cecils  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

1  cnp  cold  roast  beef  or  rare        Onion  juice. 

steak  finely  chopped.  Worcestershire  Sauce. 

Salt.  2  tablespoons  brea4  cri 

Pepper.  1  tablespoon  melted  bi 

Yolk  1  egg  slightly  beaten. 

Season  l>eef  with  salt,  pepper,  onion  juice,  and  Wc 
torj^hire  Sniiee ;  add  remaining  ingredients,  shape  aft< 
form  of  small  croquettes,  pointed  at  ends.     Roll  in 
p:^g,  tmd  cnimbs,  fry  in  deep  fat,  drain,  and  serve 
Tomato  Sauce. 

Corned  Beef  Hash. 

Remove  skin  and  gristle  from  cooked  corned  beef, 
chop  the  meat.  When  meat  is  very  fat,  discard  mc 
Uie  fat.     To  chopped  meat  add  an  equal  quantity  ol 
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boiled  chopped  potatoes.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
put  into  a  hot  buttered  frying-pan,  moisten  with  milk  or 
eream,  stir  until  well  mixed,  spread  evenly,  then  place  on  a 
part  of  the  range  where  it  may  slowly  brown  underneath. 
Turn,  and  fold  on  a  hot  platter.  Garnish  with  sprig  of 
parsley  in  the  middle. 

Corned  Beef  Hash  with  Beets. 

When  preparing  Corned  Beef  Hash,  add  one-half  as  much 
finely  chopped  cooked  beets  as  potatoes.  Cold  roast  beef 
or  one-half  roast  beef  and  one-half  corned  beef  may  be 
used. 

Dried  Beef  with  Cream. 

y^  lb.  smoked  dried  beef,  thinly        1  cup  scalded  cream, 
sliced.  \yi  tablespoons  flour. 

Remove  skin  and  separate  meat  in  pieces,  cover  with 
hot  water,  let  stand  ten  minutes,  and  drain.  Dilute  flour 
with  enough  cold  water  to  pour  easily,  making  a  smooth 
paste ;  add  to  cream,  and  cook  in  double  boiler  ten  minutes. 
Add  beef,  and  reheat.  One  cup  White  Sauce  I.  may  be 
used  in  place  of  cream. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

LAMB  AND  MTJTTOK. 

T  AMB  is  the  name  given  to  the  meat  of  lambs ;  ma 
-^  to  the  meat  of  sheep.  Lamb,  coming  as  it  does 
the  young  creature,  is  immature,  and  less  nutritious 
mutton.  The  flesh  of  mutton  ranks  with  the  flesh  of 
in  nutritive  value  and  digestibility.  The  fat  of  mu 
on  account  of  its  larger  percentage  of  stearic  acid,  is 
difficult  of  digestion  than  the  fat  of  beef. 

Lamb  may  be  eaten  soon  after  the  animal  is  killed 
dressed ;  mutton  must  hang  to  ripen.  Grood  mutton  c 
from  a  sheep  about  three  3'ears  old,  and  should  hang 
two  to  three  weeks.  The  English  South  Down  Mutt 
cut  from  creatures  even  older  than  three  years.  Y 
lamb,  when  killed  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  o 
called  spring  lamb,  and  appeal's  in  the  market  as  eai 
the  last  of  January,  but  is  very  scarce  until  March.  ] 
one  year  old  is  called  a  yearling.  Many  object  U 
strong  flavor  of  mutton ;  this  is  greatly  overcome  t 
moving  the  pink  skin  and  trimming  off  superfluous  fa 

Lamb  and  mutton  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  cu 
through  entire  length  of  backbone ;  then  subdi^'idec] 
fore  and  hind  quarter,  eight  ribs  being  left  on  hind-< 
ter,  —  while  in  beef  but  three  ribs  are  left  on  hind-quj 
These  eight  ribs  are  cut  into  chops  and  are  known  s 
chops.  The  meat  which  lies  between  these  ribs  an< 
leg,  cut  into  chops,  is  known  as  loin  or  kidney  cfiops. 

Lamb  and  mutton  chops  cut  from  loin  have  a  small 
of  tenderloin  on  one  side  of  bone,  and  correspond  to  pc 
house  steaks  in  tlie  beef  creature.     Rib  chops  which 
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1.  Hind-quarter  of  veal.        2.  Hind-quarter  of  lamb  . 


the  bone  cut  short  and  scraped  clean,  nearly  to  the  lean 
meat,  are  called  French  chops. 

TJie  leg  is  sold  whole  for  boiling  or  roasting.  The  fore- 
quarter  may  be  boned,  stuffed,  rolled,  and  roasted,  but  is 
more  often  used  for  broth,  stew,  or  fricassee. 

For  a  saddle  of  mutton  the  loin  is  removed  whole  before 
splitting  the  creature.     Some  of  bones  are  removed  and 
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the  flank  en<U  are  rolled,  fasteued  with  wooden  skc 
ami  i^H-urelv  tied  to  keep  skewers  in  place. 

Good  ([uality  mutton  should  be  fine-grained  ai 
bright  pink  i  olor ;  the  fat  white,  hard,  and  flaky.  1 
ont«jde  rtkin  comes  off  easily,  mutton  is  sure  to  be 
Liimb  f;ho])K  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  m 
vho\My  by  tlii'  red  color  of  bone.  As  lamb  grows  < 
bltxKi  recL^dc'Si  from  bones ;  therefore  in  mutton  the  b 
white.  III  li'fj  of  lamb  the  bone  at  joint  is  serrated, 
in  le^  of  mutton  the  bone  at  joint  is  smooth  and  rou 
Gorxl  nmttoit  I'on tains  a  larger  proijortion  of  fat  than 
beef*  Poor  mutton  is  often  told  by  the  relatively 
proportion  of  fat  and  lean  as  compared  to  bone. 

Lamb  is  unuaUy  preferred  well  done ;  mutton  is 
cooked  rare. 

Broiled  Lamb  or  Mutton  Chops. 

Wipe  rho[is,  remove  superfluous  fat,,  and  place 
broiler  jLtreastid  with  some  of  mutton  fat.  In  loin  c 
flruik  may  he  rolled  and  fastened  with  a  small  w( 
skewer.  Follow  directions  for  Broiling  Beefstea 
page  17(1. 

Pan-broiled  Chops. 

Chop^t  for  pan  broiling  should  have  flank  and  mc 
fat  removed.  Wipe  chops  and  put  in  hissing  hot  fi 
pan.  Turn  lis  soon  as  under  surface  is  seared,  and 
other  side.  Turn  often,  using  knife  and  fork  tha 
surface  niiiy  not  be  pierced,  as  would  be  liable  if  fork 
were  used*  Cook  six  minutes  if  liked  rare,  eight  t 
minutes  if  liked  well  done.  Let  stand  around  edj 
fryin^-piiij  tn  brown  the  outside  fat.  When  half  ca 
R]>ri n kl e  wWh  salt.  Drain  on  brown  paper,  put  on  hot 
ter,  at)4l  spread  with  butter  or  serve  with  Tomato  or 
bise  Sftuee. 

Breaded  Mutton  Chops. 

Wipe  and  trim  chops,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  peppei 
in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat  from  fi 
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iight  minutes,  and  drain.  Serve  with  Tomato  Sauce,  or 
itack  around  a  mound  of  mashed  potatoes,  fried  potato 
balls,  or  green  peas.  Never  fry  but  four  at  a  time,  and 
gdlow  fat  to  reheat  between  fryings.  After  testing  fat 
for  temperature,  put  in  chops  and  place  kettle  on  back  of 
range,  that  surface  of  chops  may  not  be  too  brown  while 
the  inside  is  still  underdone. 


1.  Loin  Chop.        2.  French  Chop.        3.  Rib  Chop. 

Chops  k  la  Signora. 

Gash  French  Chops  on  outer  edge,  extending  cut  half- 
way through  lean  meat.  Insert  in  each  gash  a  slice  of 
truflfle,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  wrap  in  calf's  caul. 
Roll  in  flour,  dip  in  egg,  then  in  stale  bread  crumbs,  and 
saut^  in  butter  eight  minutes,  turning  often.  Place  in 
oven  four  minutes  to  finish  cooking.  Arrange  on  hot 
platter  for  serving,  and  place  on  top  of  each  a  fresh 
broiled  mushroom  or  mushroom  baked  in  cream.  To  fat 
in  pan  add  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  pour  around 
chops.  This  is  a  delicious  way  of  cooking  chops  for  a 
dinner  party. 

Chops  en  Papillote. 

Finely  chop  the  whites  of  three  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
force  yolks  through  potato  ricer,  mix,  and  add  to  three 

13 
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coiamon  crackers,  rolled  ami  sifted;  then  add  thieulihi 
spooufe  melted  butter,  ^alt,  iiepper,  aud  ouiou  Juk'e,  to  t»^ 
Add  enough  crt^aiu  to  nuike  uf  right  cousiateuL^y  U)  sprea 
Cover  cbops  thinly  with  mixture  aud  wrap  In  Uulki 
paper  cases.  Bake  twent^^-fivti  minutes  iu  hot  ovi 
Eemove  from  cases,  place  on  bat  platter,  aadgaroiihir 

parsley. 

Mutton  CutletB  k  la  Maintenon. 

Wipe  six  French  Chops,  cut  one  and  oue-haif  ind 
thick.  Split  meat  in  halves,  cutting  to  bone.  Couk  t 
and  one-half  tablespoons  butter  and  one  tablespoon  on 
n\\'.  minutes;  remove  onion,  add  one-half  cup  chopi 
mushrooms,  and  cook  five  minutes;  then  add  two  tal 
Bpoons  flour,  three  tablespoons  stock,  one  teasiK>on  fii 
chopped  parsley,  otic-fourth  teas|K>oti  sidt,  and  few  gn 
of  eayciiue.  Spread  mixture  between  layers  of  d» 
press  together  Lightly,  w^rap  in  buttered  paper  aie€S»j 
broil  ten  minutes.     Serve  with  Spanish  Sauce, 

Boiled  Iieg  of  Mutton. 

Wipe  meat,  place  in  a  kettle,  and  cover  with  hoi 
water.  Bring  quickly  to  l>oiling  point,  Iwil  five  tnlnu 
and  skim.  Set  on  back  of  range  and  simmer  until  mcj 
tender.  When  half  done,  Mdonc  tablespoon  i^alt  St 
with  Caper  Sauce,  or  atld  to  two  cups  White  Sauce  (u 
of  one-half  milk  and  one-half  Mutton  Stock),  two  i 
boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices, 

Braiied  ^eg  of  Mutton. 

Order  a  leg  of  nmtton  boned.     Wipe,  stuff,  sew, 

place  in  deep  pau.  Cook  five  minutes  in  one-fonrtti 
butter,  a  slice  each  of  onion,  carrot  and  turnip  cut  ia  ^ 
one-half  bay  leaf,  and  a  sprig  each  of  thyme  and  p»rt 
Add  tliree  cups  hot  water,  one  and  one-half  ieaHpn^>as! 
and  twelve  pep|>ercorns ;  pour  over  mutton .  Cover  dm 
and  cook  slowly  three  honrs,  uncovering  for  the  last  h 
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Remove  frf>iii  pan  to  but  platter.      Brown  tliree 
&p043as  butter,  acid  fuiir  Liblespuoua  flour  «rul  stir 
i«r«5ll    bj^jwiit*d,  pour  oti  slowly  the  atraioeil  liquor  j 
sliouid  be  one  and  tbnee-fourtJis  cups* 

Stuffing. 

1  eup  cracker  cruinb#.  ^^  teasi^CfOii  pepper, 

>4  eup  tuelied  butter,  ^a  UvbU.^f^fmori  I'oultry 

[  J^  teai^pgoa  salt  Se£L»uuiiig. 

Ji  cup  boiling  water. 

Hoast  Iiaiiib. 

leg  of  lamb  is  usually  sent  fmrn  market  wrapped  in 
reiuove  caul,  wipe  meat^  sprinkle  witli  suit  and  pep- 
]>la4*e  on  raek  iji  dripping- pan »  aud  dredge  meat  and 
'ttoru  of  pan  with  flour.  Place  in  Lot  oven,  and  ba«te  aa 
ai4  flour  in  pan  ia  bi-own,  aud  every  fifteeu  minutes 
erwards  until  meat  ib  doue,  wliich  wlU  take  about  one 
three-fourths  hours.  It  may  be  necessary  to  put  a 
II  (|uantity  of  water  in  pan  while  meat  is  cooking* 
&g  of  himb  may  be  boned  and  stuffed  for  roasting*  See 
Jtig,  under  Braised  MutUm. 

:e  gravy,  following  directions  for  Roast  Beef  Gravy 
page  179,  or  serve  with  Currant  Jelly  Sauce* 

Carr©  a  Leg  of   Lamb.     Cut   in  thin  slices  across 
in  of  meat,  to  the  bone,  beginning  at  top  of  the  leg* 


Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Mutton  for  a  saddle  should  always  be  dreseed  at  mar- 

et.     Wipe  meat,  sprinkle  %1th  salt  and  pepper,  place  on 

Dk  in  dripping-pan,  and  dredge  meat  and  bottom  of  pan 

flour.     Bake  in  hot  oven  one  and  one-fourth  hours, 

sting  every  fifteen  minutes.     8er\'e  with  Currant  Jelly 

To  Canre  a  Saddle  of  Mntton,  cut  thin  Blices  parallel 
iMekbone,  then  slip  the   knife  under  and  separate 
iAt>m  ribs. 


n 
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Crown  of  Lamb. 

Select  parts  from  two  loins  containiug  ribs,  scrap*  i 
from  boue  between  ribs,  as  far  as  lean  meat^  tmd  irim 
backlK>iie,  Shnpe  eacli  piece  in  a  semicircle,  baviog  i 
outside,  and  sew  pieutis  together  to  form  a  crown*  1 
ends  of  bones  evenly,  care  l>eing  taken  Ibat  they  art? 
left  too  long,  and  wrap  each  bune  in  a  thin  strip  of 
salt  jjork  to  prevent  bone  from  Imrning.  Boast  otic 
ooe-foiirth  hours,  covering  bones  with  buttered  p* 
Remove  pork  from  bones  before  serving,  and  fill  ce 
with  Puree  of  Chestnuts. 

Mutton  Curry. 

Wipe  and  cut  meat  from  fore-quarter  of  mutton  in 
inch  pieces;  there  should  be  three  eupfuls,  PutiB  kt 
cover  with  cold  water,  and  bring  qnicklv  to  boiling  p< 
drain  in  colander  and  pour  over  one  quart  cold  ws 
Heturn  meat  to  kettle,  cover  with  one  quart  boiling  wi 
add  three  onions  cut  iu  slices,  one-half  teaspoon  pej 
corns,  and  a  sprig  each  of  thyme  and  parsley.  Sin 
until  meat  m  tender,  remove  meat,  strain  liquor, 
thicken  with  one-fourth  cup  each  of  butter  and 
cooked  together ;  to  the  flour  add  one- half  tablespooa  c 
powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and  one-eighth  teasj 
pepper.  Add  meat  to  grav^,  reheat*  and  serve  with 
der  of  steamed  rice, 

FrioaBs^e  of  Lamb  with  Brown  Gravy, 

Order  three  pounds  lamb  from  the  fore-ciaarter, 

in  pieces  for  serving.  Wipe  meat,  put  in  kettle,  c 
with  boiling  water,  and  eook  slowly  until  meat  is  tei 
Remove  from  water,  cool,  sprinkle  wHh  salt  aiul  pej 
dredge  with  flour,  and  saute  in  butter  or  mutton 
An-ange  on  platt^^r,  and  i>our  around  one  and  one 
cups  Brown  Sauce  made  from  liquor  in  wMch  meal 
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cooked  after  removing  all  fat.  It  is  better  to  cook  meat 
the  day  before  serving,  as  then  fat  may  be  more  easily 
removed. 

Irieh  Stew  with  DumplingB. 

Wipe  and  cut  in  pieces  three  pounds  lamb  from  the 
fore-quarter.  Put  in  kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
and  cook  slowly  two  hours  or  until  tender.  After  cook- 
ing one  hour,  add  one-half  cup  each  carrot  and  turnip 
cut  in  one-half  inch  cubes,  and  one  onion  cut  in  slices. 
Fifteen  minutes  before  serving  add  four  cups  potatoes 
cut  in  one-fourth  inch  slices,  previously  parboiled  five 
minutes  in  boiling  water.  Thicken  with  one-fourth  cup 
flour,  diluted  with  enough  cold  water  to  form  a  thin 
smooth  paste.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  serve  with 
Dumplings. 

Sootch  Broth. 

Wipe  three  pounds  mutton  cut  from  fore-quarter.  Cut 
lean  meat  in  one-inch  cubes,  put  in  kettle,  cover  with 
three  pints  cold  water,  bring  quickly  to  boiling  point, 
skim,  and  add  one-half  cup  barley  which  has  been  soaked 
in  cold  water  over  night;  simmer  one  and  one-half  hours, 
or  until  meat  is  tender.  Put  bones  in  a  second  kettle, 
cover  with  cold  water,  heat  slowly  to  boiling  point,  skim, 
and  boil  one  and  one-half  hours.  Strain  water  from  bones 
and  add  to  meat.  Fry  five  minutes  in  two  tablespoons 
butter,  one-fotirth  cup  each  of  carrot,  turnip,  onion,  and 
celery,  cut  in  one-half  inch  dice,  add  to  soup  with 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  cook  until  vegetables  are 
soft.  Thicken  with  two  tablespoons  each  of  butter  and 
flour  cooked  together.  Add  one-half  tablespoon  finely 
chopped  parsley  just  before  serving.  Rice  may  be  used 
in  place  of  barley. 

Z«ambB'  Kidneys  I. 

Pare  and  cut  in  slices  six  kidneys,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper.     Melt  two  tablespoons  butter  in  hot 
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fr}^iig-pan,  put  in  kidneys,  and  cook  fire  minut^^;  dfed 
thoroughly  with  flour,  and  mid  two- thirds  eqj  boili 
wat*;r  or  hot  Bmwn  Stock.  Cook  fivf  minut€s,  itdd  ehi 
saSt  and  pepper  if  ueedf^l.  Lemon  juiec,  onion  juice^ 
Haileira  wine  may  be  used  for  additional  flavor*  Kidii* 
raus^t  be  cooked  a  fehort  time,  or  for  several  hoiir?«;  ll 
lire  tender  after  a  few  minutes*  cooking,  but  eoon  tough 
and  need  hours  of  cooking  to  again  make  thein  teadeSi 

IiamtM'  Kidney  a  n. 

Pare,  trim,  and  slice  sis  kidneys.  Sprinkle  wtth  salt  i 
pepper,  sautr^  in  butter,  and  remove  to  a  hot  dish.  O 
one*half  tablespoon  finely  chopped  onion  in  two  IaI 
spoons  butter  until  brown ;  add  three  tableepoonB  flc 
and  pour  on  slowly  oue  and  one-half  cups  hot  stc 
Season  with  salt  and  jjepper,  strain,  add  kidneys,  i 
one  tablespoon  Madeira  wine. 


WAYS  OP  WARMma  OTEE  MUTTON  Aim  LAl 
MinceS  Iiamb  ou  Toastp 

RemoYC  dry  pieces  of  skin  and  gristle  from  remni 
of  cold  roast  lamb,  then  chop  meat.  Heat  in  well 
tered  frying-pan,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  ce 
salt,  and  moisteu  with  a  little  hot  water  or  stock: 
after  seasoning,  dredge  well  with  flour,  stir,  and 
enough  stock  to  make  thin  gravy.  Pour  over  araall  b) 
of  buttered  toast. 

Scalloped  Lamb. 

Remove  sktn  and  fat  from  thin  slices  of  cold  r 
lamTi,  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cover  bot 
of  a  buttered  bakii^g-dish  with  buttered  cracker  cran 
cover  crumbs  with  meat,  cover  meat  with  l>oiletl  m: 
roni,  and  add  another  layer  of  moat  and  macaroni,  I 
over  Tomato   Sauce,   and  cover  with  buttered   erm 
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nmbe.  Bake  in  hot  oven  until  crumbs  are  brown.  Cold 
>iled  rice  may  be  used  in  place  of  macaroni. 

Blanquette  of  Lamb. 

Cut  remnants  of  cooked  lamb  in  cubes  or  strips.  Re- 
Mit  two  cops  meat  in  two  cups  sauce,  —  sauce  made  of 
ne-fourth  cup  each  of  butter  and  flour,  one  cup  White 
took,  and  one  cup  of  milk  which  has  been  scalded  with 
wo  blades  of  mace.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
dd  one  tablespoon  Mushroom  Catsup,  or  any  other  suit- 
We  table  sauce.  Garnish  with  large  crotltons,  serve 
round  green  peas,  or  in  a  potato  border,  sprinkled  with 
inely  chopped  parsley. 

Salmi  of  Z«amb. 

Cnt  cold  roast  lamb  in  thm  slices.  Cook  five  minutes 
two  tablespoons  butter  with  one-half  tablespoon  finely 
chopped  onion.  Add  lamb,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  cover  with  one  cup  Brown  Sauce,  or  one  cup 
cold  lamb  gravy  seasoned  with  Worcestershire,  Harvey, 
or  Elizabeth  Sauce.  Cook  until  thoroughly  heated.  Ar- 
Tai^e  slices  overlapping  one  another  lengthwise  of  plat- 
ter, pour  around  sauce,  and  garnish  with  toast  points. 
A  few  sliced  mushrooms  or  stoned  olives  improve  this 
sauce. 

Casserole  of  Rice  and  Meat. 

Line  a  mould,  slightly  greased,  with  steamed  rice.  Fill 
the  centre  with  two  cups  cold,  finely  chopped,  cooked 
mutton,  highly  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  cayenne, 
celery  salt,  onion  juice,  and  lemon  juice ;  then  add  one- 
fourth  cup  cracker  crumbs,  one  egg  slightly  beaten,  and 
enough  hot  stock  or  water  to  moisten.  Cover  meat  with 
rice,  cover  rice  with  buttered  paper  to  keep  out  moisture 
''fhUe  steaming,  and  steam  forty-five  minutes.  Serve  on 
a  platter  surrounded  with  Tomato  Sauce.  Veal  may  be 
',  Wd  in  place  of  mutton. 
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Breast  of  Iiamb. 

Wipe  a  breast  of  lamb,  pat  in' kettle  witii  bouquet  of 
sweet  herbs,  a  small  onion  stuck  with  six  cloves,  one-lelf 
tablespoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  i>eppercoms,  and  one 
fourth  cup  each  carrot  and  turnip  cut  in  dice.    Core 
with  boiling  water,  and  simmer  until  bones  wiU  slip  obI  j 
easily.     Take  meat  from  water,  remove  bones,  and  pre» 
under  weight.     When  cool,  trim  in  shape,  dip  in  crumbs,  | 
egg^  and  crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain.    Serre  with  . 
Spanish  Sauce.     Small  pieces  of  cold  lamb  may  be  sprin* , 
kled  with  salt  and  pepper,  dipped  in  crumbs,  e§g^  aa^  i 
crumbs,  and  fried  in  deep  fat. 


YEAL. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

VEAL. 

'ITElAIi  is  the  meat  obtained  from  a  young  calf  killed 
^  when  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Veal  from  a  younger 
animal  is  very  unwholesome,  and  is  liable  to  provoke  mv\- 
OQs  gastric  disturbances.  Veal  contains  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  fat  than  beef  or  mutton,  is  leys  nutri- 
tioTis  and  (though  from  a  young  creature)  more  diflk'ultof 
digestion.     Like  lamb,  it  is  not  improved  by  long  hang- 


1,  SarliJle  of  Mutton.        2.  Pork  for  Lanling, 
3.  Legr  of  Veal  from  which  Cutlets  are  cut. 


ing,  but  Bhould  be  soon  eaten  after  killing  and  dr*^s3- 
ing.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  flesh  of 
young  animals  does  not  keep  fresh  as  long  as  that  of  older 
ones.  Veal  is  divided  in  same  manner  as  laml>i  into  fore 
and  hind  quarters.  The  fore-quarter  is  sulidivided  into 
breast,  shoulden  and  neck;  the  hind-quarter  into  loin, 
leg,  and  knuckle-  Cutlets,  fillets  (cushion),  and  fric andean 
are  cut  from  the  thick  part  of  leg. 

Good  veal  may  be  known  by  its  pinkish-colored  flesh 
and  whit-c  fat;  when  the  flesh  lacks  color,  it  has  been 
taken  from  a  creature  which  was  too  young  to  kill  for 
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food,  or,  if  of  the  right  age,  was  bled  before  killi 
Veal  may  be  obtained  throughout  the  year,  but  is 
season  during  the  spring.  Veal  should  be  thorougl 
cooked ;  being  deficient  in  fat  and  having  but  little  flav 
pork  or  butter  should  be  added  while  cooking,  and  m^ 
seasoning  is  required  Hian  for  other  meats. 


'I        1' 


Veal  Cutlets. 

Use  slices  of  veal  from  leg  cut  one-half  inch  thi 
Wipe,  remove  bone  and  skin,  tiien  cut  in  pieces  for  sc 
ing.  The  long,  irregular-shaped  pieces  may  be  rolled,  i 
fastened  with  small  wooden  skewers.  Sprinkle  with  i 
and  pepper ;  dip  in  flour,  egg,  and  crumbs ;  fry  sloii 
until  well  browned,  in  salt  pork  fat  or  butter;  t 
remove  cutlets  to  stewpan  and  pour  over  one  and  o 
half  cups  Brown  Sauce.  Place  on  back  of  range  i 
cook  slowly  forty  minutes,  or  until  cutlets  are  teuc 
Arrange  on  hot  platter,  strjiin  Bauce  and  pour  aroi 
cutlets,  and  garnish  with  parsley* 

Brown  Sauce.  Browu  three  tablespoons  butter,  i 
three  tablespoons  flour,  and  stir  until  well  browned.  J 
gradually  one  and  one- half  cups  stock  or  water,  or  1 
stock  and  half  stewed  and  strained  tomatoes.  Sea 
with  salt,  pepper,  lemon  juice,  and  Worceaterslure  Sai 
The  trimmings  from  veal  (including  8kin  and  bones)  r 
be  covered  with  one  and  one-half  cups  cold  water, 
lowed  to  heat  slowly  to  boiling  point,  then  coot 
strained,  and  used  for  sauce. 


FricasBee  of  Veal. 

Wipe  two  pounds  sliced  veal,  cut  from  loin,  and  cc 
with  boiling  water ;  add  one  small  onion,  two  stalke  cel( 
and  six  slices  carrot.  Cook  slow  ly  until  meat  i^  tern 
Remove  meat,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dreiige  i 
flour,  and  saut^  in  pork  fat.  Strain  liquor  and  us< 
making  a  Brown  Sauce  to  pour  around  veal ;  there  iiht 
be  two  cups  of  the  sauce. 
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Loin  of  Veal  jk  la  Jardiniere. 

Wipe  four  pounds  loin  of  veal,  sprinkle  with  sfdt  and 
pepper,  and  dredge  with  flour.  Put  one-fourth  cup  butter 
in  deep  stewpan ;  when  melted,  add  veal  and  brown  entire 
surface  of  meat,  watching  carefully  and  turning  often, 
that  it  may  not  bum.  Add  one  cup  hot  water,  cover 
cloBely,  and  cook  slowly  two  hours,  or  until  meat  is  tender, 
adding  more  water  as  needed,  using  in  all  about  three 
cups.  Remove  meat,  Hiicken  stock  remaining  in  pan 
with  flour  diluted  with  enough  cold  water  to  pour  easily. 
Surround  the  meat  with  two  cups  each  boUed  turnips 
and  carrots,  cut  in  half-inch  cubes,  and  potatoes  cut  in 
balls.     Serve  gravy  in  a  tureen. 

Braised  Shoulder  of  Veal. 

Bone,  stuff,  and  sew  in  shape  five  pounds  shoulder  of 
veal ;  then  cook  as  Braised  Beef,  adding  with  vegetables 
two  sprigs  thyme  and  one  of  marjoram. 

Roast  Veal. 

The  leg,  cushion  (thickest  part  of  leg),  and  loin,  are 
suitable  pieces  for  roasting.  When  leg  is  to  be  used,  it 
should  be  boned  at  market.  Wipe  meat,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  stuff,  and  sew  in  shape.  Place  on  rack 
in  dripping-pan,  dredge  meat  and  bottom  of  pan  with 
flour,  and  place  around  meat  strips  of  fat  salt  pork. 
Bake  three  or  four  hours  in  moderate  oven,  basting  every 
fifteen  minutes  with  one-lhird  cup  butter,  melted  in  one- 
half  cup  boiling  water,  until  used,  then  baste  with  fat  in 
pan.    Serve  with  brown  gravy. 

Frlcandean  of  Veal. 
Lard  a  cushion  of  veal  and  roast  or  braise. 
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India  Curry. 

Wipe  a  slice  of  veal  one- half  inch  thick,  weighing 
and  one-half  pounds,  and  cook  in  frying-pan  with 
butter,  quickly  searing  one  side,  then  the  other.  PI 
on  a  board  and  cut  in  one  and  one-half  inch  pieces.  ] 
two  sliced  onions  in  one-half  cup  butter  until  bro' 
remove  onions,  and  add  to  the  butter,  meat,  and  one-1 
tablespoon  curry  powder,  then  cover  with  boiling  wa 
Cook  slowly  until  meat  is  tender.  Thicken  with  fl 
diluted  with  enough  cold  water  to  pour  easily ;  then 
one  teaspoon  vinegar.  Serve  with  a  border  of  steai 
rice. 

Veal  Birds. 

Wipe  slices  of  veal  from  leg,  cut  as  thinly  as  possi 
then  remove  bone,  skin,  and  fat.  Pound  until  one  foi 
inch  thick  and  cut  in  pieces  two  and  one-half  inches  1 
by  one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  each  piece  makiii 
bird.  Chop  trimmings  of  meat,  adding  for  every  tJ 
birds  a  piece  of  fat  salt  pork  cut  one  inch  square 
one-fourth  inch  thick;  pork  also  to  be  chopped,  j 
to  trimmings  and  pork  one-half  their  measure  of 
cracker  crumbs,  and  season  highly  with  salt,  pepi 
cayenne,  poultry  seasoning,  lemon  juice,  and  onioa  ju 
Moisten  with  beaten  egg  and  hot  water  or  stock.  Spi 
each  piece  with  thin  layer  of  mixture  and  avoid  hai 
mixture  come  close  to  edge.  Roll,  and  fasten  with  skew 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and 
in  hot  butter  until  a  golden  brown.  Put  in  stewpan, 
cream  to  half  cover  meat,  cook  slowly  twenty  iniiiut^! 
until  tender.  Serve  on  small  pieces  of  toast,  titraii 
cream  remaining  in  pan  over  birds  and  toast,  and  gan 
with  parsley.  A  Thin  White  Sauce  in  place  of  cr 
may  be  served  around  birds. 

Veal  Loaf  I. 

Separate  a  knuckle  of  veal  in  pieces  by  sawing  thro 
bone.     Wipe,  put  in  kettle  with  one  pound  lean  veal  i 
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me  onion;  cover  with  boiling  water  and  cjook  slowly 
intil  veal  is  tender.  Drain  and  chop  finely  meat,  season 
lighly  with  salt  and  pepper.  Garnish  bottom  of  a  mould 
rith  slices  of  hard  boiled  eggs  and  parsley.  Put  in  layer 
>f  meat,  layer  of  thinly  sliced  hard  boiled  eggs,  sprinkle 
with  finely  chopped  parsley,  and  cover  with  remaining 
neat.  Pour  over  liquor,  which  should  be  reduced  to  one 
mpful.     Press  and  chill,  turn  on  a  dish,  and  garnish  with 

Veal  Loaf  II. 

Wipe  three  pounds  lean  veal,  and  remove  skin  and 
nembrane.  Chop  finely  or  force  through  meat  chopper, 
bhen  add  two  slices  fat  salt  pork  cut  one-fourth  inch 
bhick  (also  finely  chopped),  six  common  crackers  (rolled), 
3ne-f earth  cup  melted  butter,  and  one  egg  slightly  beaten. 
Season  highly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sage.  Pack  in  a 
small  bread  pan,  smooth  evenly  on  top,  and  bake  alowly 
three  hours.  Cool  before  turning  from  pan.  Cut  in  thin 
slices  for  serving. 


WAYS  OF  WABMIKO  OVER  VEAL. 

Minced  Veal  on  Toast. 

Prepare  as  Minced  Lamb  on  Toast,  using  veal  in  place 
of  lamb. 

Blanqaette  of  Veal. 

Reheat  two  cups  cold  roast  veal,  cut  in  small  strips, 
in  one  and  one-half  cups  White  Sauce  I.  Serve  in  a 
potato  border  and  sprinkle  over  all  finely  chopped  parsley. 

RagoCkt  of  Veal. 

Reheat  two  cups  cold  roast  veal,  cut  in  cubes,  in  one  and 
one-half  cups  Brown  Sauce  seasoned  with  one  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  Sauce,  few  drops  of  onion  juice,  and  a 
few  grains  of  cayenne. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SWEETBREADS. 

A  SWEETBREAD  is  the  thymus  gland  of  lamb  or  ea 
^^  but  in  cookery,  veal  sweetbreads  only  are  eo»s 
ered.  It  is  prenatally  developed,  of  unknown  funcii< 
and  as  soon  as  calf  is  taken  from  liquid  food  it  grai^uj 
disappears.  Pancreas,  stomach  sweetbread,  is  sold 
some  sections  of  the  country,  but  in  our  markets  this  c 
tom  is  not  practised.  Sweetbreads  are  a  reputed  U 
delicacy,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  menu  of 
convalescent. 

A  sweetbread  consists  of  two  parts,  connected  by  tal 
and  membranes.  The  round,  compact  part  is  called 
heart  sweetbread,  as  its  position  is  nearer  the  heart ; 
other  part  is  called  the  throat  sweetbread.  When  sw 
bread  is  found  in  market  separated,  avoid  buying  tw< 
the  throat  sweetbreads,  as  the  heart  sweetbread  is  n 
desirable. 

Sweetbreads  spoil  very  quickly.  They  should  be 
moved  from  paper  as  soon  as  received  from  mar 
plunged  into  cold  water  and  allowed  to  stand  one  h 
drained,  and  put  into  acidulated,  salted  boiling  ws 
then  allowed  to  cook  slowly  twenty  minutes;  a^ 
drained,  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  that  they  ma 
kept  white  and  firm.  Sweetbreads  are  always  parlx 
in  this  manner  for  subsequent  cooking. 

Broiled  Sweetbread.    . 

Parboil  a  sweetbread,  split  cross- wise,  sprinkle 
salt  and  pepper,  and  broU  five  minutes.  Serve 
Lemon  Butter. 
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Creamed  Sweetbread. 

Parboil  a  sweetbread,  and  cut  in  one-half  inch  cubes, 
or  separate  in  small  .pieces.  Reheat  in  one  cup  White 
Sauce  II.  Creamed  Sweetbread  may  be  served  on  toast, 
or  used  as  fUding  for  patty  cases  or  Swedish  Timbales. 

Creamed  Sweetbread  and  Chicken. 

Reheat  equal  parts  of  cold  cooked  chicken,  and  sweet- 
bread cut  in  dice,  in  White  Sauce  U. 

Sweetbread  k  la  Foolette. 

Reheat  sweetbread,  cut  in  cubes,  in  one  cup  Bechamel 
Sauce. 

Larded  Sweetbread. 

Parboil  a  sweetbread,  lard  the  upper  side,  and  bake 
until  well  browned,  basting  with  Meat  Glaze. 

Sweetbread  Catleta  with  Asparagua  Tips. 

Parboil  a  sweetbread,  split,  and  cut  in  pieces  shaped 
like  a  small  cutlet,  or  cut  in  circular  pieces.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs, 
and  saut^  in  butter.  Arrange  in  a  circle  around  Creamed 
Asparagus  Tips. 

Sweetbread  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

Prepare  as  Sweetbread  Cutlets  with  Asparagus  Tips, 
saut^  in  butter  or  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  serve  with  Tomato 
Sauce. 

Sweetbread  and  Bacon. 

Parboil  a  sweetbread,  cut  in  small  pieces,  dip  in  flour, 
egg,  and  crumbs,  and  arrange  alternately  witl^  pieces  of 
bacon  on  small  skewers,  having  four  pieces  sweetbread 
and  three  of  bacon  on  each  skewer.  Fry  in  deep  fat, 
and  drain.  Arrange  in  a  circle  around  mound  of  green 
peas. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 
PORK. 

pORK  is  the  flesh  and  fat  of  pig  or  hog.  DiH 
^  parts  of  the  creature,  when  dressed,  take  diffe 
names » 

Tlie  chine  and  Bpareribs^  which  correspond  to  the 
in  Lamb  and  veal,  are  umd  for  roasts  or  steaks^.  ' 
ribs  are  left  on  the  chine.  The  hind  3egs  furnish  h^ 
Theee  arc  cured,  salted,  and  smoked.  8ugar*cured  ) 
are  eonsidere<l  the  best.  Pickle,  to  which  is  addetl 
brown  sugar,  molasses,  and  saltpetre,  is  intiTiduced 
to  bone;  hams  are  allowed  to  hang  one  week,  then  &111 
with  hickory  wood.  Shoulders  are  usually  corner 
salted  and  smoked,  tbongh  sometimes  cooked  fresh, 
feet  are  boiled  until  tender,  sjilit,  and  covered  with  vii 
made  from  white  wine,  llocks^  the  part  just  abov 
feet,  are  corned^  and  much  used  by  Germans.  I  fern 
goused,  and  cooked  by  boiling.  The  flank,  whieli  lie 
below  the  ribs,  is  salted  and  smoked,  and  furnishes  h 
The  best  pieces  of  fat  salt  [Jork  come  from  the  bo« 
either  side  of  backbone. 

Fat,  when  separated  from  flesh  and  membmne,  11 
out  and  caUed  lard.  Leaf-lard  m  the  be»t,  and  is 
out  from  the  leaf-shaped  pieces  of  solid  fat  which 
side  the  flank.  Smmuje^  are  trimmings  of  lean  at 
meat,  miticed,  highly  seasoned,  and  forced  int-i>  thii 
ings  made  of  the  prepared  entrails*  Litth  pigs 
w^^kn  old)  are  sometimes  killed,  dressed,  and  pc 
whole. 

Pork  contains  the  largest  percentage  of  fnt  of  finy 
When  eaten  fresh  it  is  the  most  didlcult  of  digestion 
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(though  found  in  market  through  the  entire  year,  it 
lould  be  but  seldom  served,  and  then  only  during  the 
inter  months.  By  curing,  salting,  and  smoking,  pork 
t  rendered  more  wholesome.  Bacon^  next  to  butter  and 
ream,  is   the  most  easily  assimilated  of  all  fatty  foods. 

Pork  Chops. 

Wipe  chops,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  place  in  a 
lot  frying-pan,  and  cook  slowly  until  tender,  and  well 
»Towned  on  each  side. 

Pork  Chops  with  Fried  Apples. 

Arrange  Pork  Chops  on  a  platter,  and  surround  with 
dices  of  apples,  cut  one-half  inch  thick,  fried  in  the  fat 
remaining  in  pan. 

Roast  Pork. 

Wipe  pork,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  place  on  a 
rack  in  a  dripping-pan,  and  dredge  meat  and  bottom  of 
pan  with  flour.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  three  or  four 
boturs,  basting  every  fifteen  minutes  with  fat  in  pan. 
Make  a  gravy  as  for  other  roasts. 

Pork  Tenderloins  with  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Wipe  tenderloins,  put  in  a  dripping-pan,  ahd  brown 
quickly  in  a  hot  oven ;  then  sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
powdered  sage,  and  bake  forty-five  minutes,  basting  every 
fifteen  minutes. 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Pare  six  potatoes  and  parboil  ten 
nunutes,  drain,  put  in  pan  with  meat,  and  cook  until  soft, 
hasting  when  basting  meat. 

Breakfast  Bacon. 
See  Liver  and  Bacon,  page  185. 
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Fried  Salt  Pork  with  Codfish. 

Cut  fat  salt  pork  in  one-fourth  inch  slices,  cut  ^ 
one- third  iueh  apart  in  slices,  nearly  to  rind.  Try  < 
a  hot  frying-pan  until  brown  and  crisp,  occasionally 
ing  ol3f  fat  from  pan.  Serve  around  strips  of  o 
which  have  been  soaked  in  pan  of  lukewarm  wate 
alio  wet  I  to  stand  on  back  of  range  until  soft, 
with  Drawn  Butter  Sauce,  boiled  potatoes,  and  beet 

Broiled  Ham. 

Soak  thin  slices  of  ham  one  hour  in  lukewarm  i 
Drain,  wipe,  and  broil  three  minutes. 

Fried  Ham  and  Eggs. 

Wipe  ham,  remove  one-half  outside  layer  of  fai 
place  ill  frying-pan.  Cover  with  tepid  water  and  let 
on  back  of  range  thirty  minutes ;  drain,  and  dry 
towcL  Ikat  pan,  put  in  ham,  brown  quickly  on  on€ 
turn  and  btown  other  side ;  or  soak  ham  over  night 
and  ctKik  in  hot  frying-pan.  If  cooked  too  long,  hai 
beconu"  hai{l  and  dry.  Serve  with  fried  eggs  cooh 
the  tfied-iHit  ham  fat. 

Boiled  Ham. 

Soak  several  hours  or  over  night  in  cold  water  to  ( 
Wash  thoroughly,  trim  off  ha'  ii  skin  near  end  of  bon 
in  a  kettle,  cover  with  cold  water,  heat  to  boiling 
and  ecKjk  slowly  until  tender.     See  Time  Table  for 
ing,  pt^e  H3.     Remove  kettle  from  range  and  set 
that  ham  nmy  partially  cool ;   then  take  from  wat< 
move  outside  skin,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  fine  ci 
crumbs,  and  stick  with  cloves  one-half  inch  apart. 
one  hour  in  a  slow  oven.     Serve  cold,  thinly  sliced. 
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Roast  Ham  with  Champagne  Sauce. 

i^lace  a  whole  baked  ham  in  the  oven  fifteen  minutes 
ore  serving  time,  that  outside  fat  may  be  heated, 
move  to  a  hot  platter,  garnish  bone  end  with  a  paper 
ie,  and  serve  with  Champagne  Sauce. 

'Westphalian  Ham. 

rhese  hams  are  imported  from  Germany,  and  need  no 
litional  cooking.     Cut  in  very  thin  slices  for  serving. 

BroUed  Pigs'  Feet. 

^Vipe,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  broil  six  to 
ht  miuutes.  Serv^e  with  Maltre  d*H6tel  Butter  or 
ice  Piquante. 

Fried  Pigs'  Feet 

tVipe,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  crumbs, 
5,  and  crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain. 

Sausages. 

;^ut  apart  a  string  of  sausages.  Pierce  each  sausage 
^eral  times  with  a  carving  fork.  Put  in  frying-pan, 
rer  with  boiling  water,  and  cook  fifteen  minutes;  drain, 
urn  to  frying-pan,  and  fry  until  well  browned.  Serve 
h  fried  apples.     Sausages  are  often  broiled. 

Boston  Baked  Beans. 

Pick  over  one  quart  pea  beans,  cover  with  cold  water, 
ci  soak  over  night  In  morning,  drain,  cover  with  fresh 
.ter,  heat  slowly  (keeping  water  below  boiling  point),  and 
>k  until  skins  will  burst,  —  which  is  best  determined  by 
dng  a  few  beans  on  the  tip  of  a  spoon  and  blowing  on 
im,  when  skins  will  burst  if  suflftciently  cooked.  Beans 
as  tested  must,  of  course,  be  thrown  away.  Drain 
ans,  throwing"  bean-water  out  of  doors,  not  in  sink. 
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iSeaUl  rind  of  one-half  pound  fat  salt  pork,  scrape,  n 
one-fom  th  inch  slice  and  put  in  bottom  of  bean-pot. 
through  rind  of  remaining  pork  every  one-half  inch, 
ing  cuts  one  inch  deep.  Put  beans  in  pot  and  bury 
in  beans,  leaving  rind  ex^wsed.  Mix  one  table 
salt^  one  tablespoon  molasses,  and  three  tables] 
sugar ;  iuld  one  cup  boiling  water,  and  pour  over  b 
then  tuhl  enough  more  boiling  water  to  cover  b 
Covur  bean-pot,  put  in  oven,  and  bake  slowly  s 
eight  hours,  uncovering  the  last  hour  of  cookiug, 
rind  may  become  brown  and  crisp.  Add  water  asne 
Mnriy  foel  sure  that  by  adding  with  seasonings  om 
tal>luHpiJun  mustard,  the  beans  are  more  easily  digc 
If  pork  mixed  with  lean  is  preferred,  use  less  salt. 

The  fine  reputation  which  Boston  Baked  Beans 
gnlijt'd.  has  been  attributed  to  the  earthen  l)eau-pot 
j?*m:ill  ti>p  and  bulging  sides  in  which  they  are  suppos 
be  cMH^ki^d.  Equally  good  beans  have  often  been 
wheru  a  live-pound  lard  pail  was  substituted  for  the  bi 
bean-put. 

Yellow-eyed  beans  are  very  good  when  baked. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


POULTRY   AND    GAME. 


jOULTRY  includes  all  domestic  birds  suitable  for  food 
except  pigeon  and  squab.  Examples:  Chicken, 
rl,  turkey,  duck,  goose,  etc.  Game  includes  such  birds 
I  animals  suitable  for  food  as  are  pursued  and  taken 
field  and  forest.  Examples:  Quail,  partridge,  wild 
jk,  plover,  deer,  etc. 

rhe  flesh  of  chicken,  fowl,  and  turkey  has  much  shorter 
■e  than  that  of  ruminating  animals,  and  is  not  inter- 
igled  with  fat,  —  the  fat  always  being  found  in  layers 
ectly  under  the  skin,  and  surrounding  the  intestines, 
icken,  fowl,  and  turkey  are  nutritious,  and  chicken  is 
icially  easy  of  digestion.  The  white  meat  found  on 
ast  and  wing  is  more  readily  digested  than  the  dark 
at.  The  legs,  on  account  of  constant  motion,  are  of 
oarser  fibre  and  darker  color. 

Mnce  incubators  have  been  so  much  used  for  hatching 
ckens,  small  birds  suitable  for  broiling  may  be  always 
md  in  market.  Chickens  which  appear  in  market  dur- 
January  weighing  about  one  and  one-half  pounds  are 
led  spring  chickens, 

?ow\  is  found  in  market  throughout  the  year,  but  is  at 
best  from  March  until  June. 

Philadelphia,  until  recently,  furnished  our  market  with 
iladelphia  chickens  and  capons^  but  now  Massachusetts 
nishes  equally  good  ones,  which  are  found  in  market 
m  December  to  June.  They  are  very  large,  plump, 
1  superior  eating.  At  an  early  age  they  are  deprived 
the  organs  of  reproduction,  penned,  and  specially  fatted 
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f<ir  killing.     TUey  are  recognlzcHl  by  the  preseuee  tif 

Turkeys  are  found  in  market  througliout  the  yea 
are  best  during  tlie  winter  nioutlis*.  Tame  duck 
geese  are  very  indigestible  on  account  of  the  lars:© 
tity  of  fat  tliey  contain .  Goose  meat  is  tbomugt 
filtrated  witli  fat,  containing  sometimes  from  forty  to 
five  per  cent.  Pigeons,  being  old  birds,  need  long 
cooking  to  make  them  tender.  Squabs  (young  pi| 
make  a  deliciouH  tidbit  for  the  convalescent,  and  art 
the  first  meat  ailower^  a  patient  by  the  physician. 

The  flesh  of  game,  with  the  exception  of  wild  dm 
vnkl  geese,  is  tender,  contains  less  fat  than  iKiuItrj 
fine  though  strong  flavor,  and  easy  of  d  igest ion .  Gam 
is  usually  of  dark  color,  partriflge  and  quail  being 
tious,  and  is  usually  cookefi  rare,  Venist>n,  the  H 
deer,  is  short  fibred^  dark  colored,  highly  savijretl,  1 
and  easy  of  digestion  ;  being  highly  savored,  it  oft 
agrees  witb  those  of  Tveak  digestion, 
'^Geese  are  in  market  throughout  the  year,  Massac 
and  Rhode  Island  furnishing  specially  good  on 
goose  twelve  weeks  old  is  known  as  a  (p'^en  gmi^e. 
may  be  found  in  market  from  May  to  September. 
geese  which  a])pear  in  market  September  first  ar 
tinue  through  December  are  called  fjOBliit*/^.  Th< 
been  hatched  during  May  and  June,  and  then  fa1 
market. 

Young  ducks,  found  in  market  about  Mareli  fi 
e:dled  djiefdingn.  Canvasback  Ducks  have  gained 
reputation  throughout  t!ie  country,  and  arc  found 
ket  from  the  last  of  November  until  Mareh.  I^ 
Bucks  are  in  season  two  weeks  earlier,  and  are  a 
good  eating  usCanvasbaek  Ducks,  and  much  less  ii 
The  distinctive  flavor  of  both  is  due  to  the  wild  C€ 
which  they  feed.  Many  other  kinds  of  ducks  &n 
in  market \lnnng  tlie  fall  and  winter.  Examples 
geon,  Mallanb  Lake  Eric  TeaU  Black  Dncksi,  and 
balls. 
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Fresh  quail  are  in  market  from  October  fifteenth  to 
Quary  first,  the  law  forbidding  their  being  killed  at  any 
ler  time  in  the  year.  The  same  is  true  of  partridge ; 
b  both  are  frozen  and  kept  in  cold  storage  several 
>nth8.     California  sends  frozen  quail  in  large  numbei*8 

Eastern  markets.  Grouse  (prairie  chicken)  are  al- 
ys  obtainable,  —  fresh  ones  in  the  fall ;  later,  those  kept 
cold  storage.  Plover  may  be  bought  from  April  until 
member. 

Fo  Select  Poultry  and  Gkune.  A  chicken  is  known  by 
't  feet,  smooth  skin,  and  soft  cartilage  at  end  of  breast- 
ae.  An  abundance  of  pinfeathers  always  indicates  a 
ang  bird,  while  the  presence  of  long  hairs  denotes  age. 
a  fowl  the  feet  have  become  hard  and  dry  with  coarse 
lies,  and  cartilage  at  end  of  breastbone  has  ossified. 
>ck  turkeys  are  usually  better  eating  than  hen  turkeys, 
less  hen  turkey  is  young,  small,  and  plump.  A  good 
key  should  be  plump,  have  smooth  dark  legs,  and 
rtilage  at  end  of  breastbone  soft  and  pliable.  Good 
58e  abound  in  pinfeathers.  Small  birds  should  be 
imp,  have  soft  feet  and  pliable  bills. 
Po  Dress  and  Clean  Poultry.  Remove  hairs  and  down  by 
Iding  the  bird  over  a  flame  (from  gas,  alcohol,  or  burn- 
\  paper)  and  constantly  changing  position  until  all 
rts  of  surface  have  been  exposed  to  flame ;  this  is  known 

singeing.  Cut  off  the  head  and  draw  out  pinfeathers, 
ing  a  small  pointed  knife.  Cut  through  the  skin  around 
J  l^  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  leg  joint,  care 
ing  taken  not  to  cut  tendons ;  place  leg  at  this  cut  over 
^e  of  board,  press  downward  to  snap  the  bone,  then 
ce  foot  in  right  hand,  holding  bird  firmly  in  left  hand, 
i  pull  off  foot,  and  with  it  the  tendons.  In  old  birds 
;  tendons  must  be  drawn  separately,  which  is  best  ac- 
mplished  by  using  a  steel  skewer.  Make  an  incision 
•ough  skin  below  breastbone,  just  large  enough  to  ad- 
t  the  hand.  With  the  hand  remove  entrails,  gizzard, 
art,  and  liver ;  the  last  three  named  constitute  what  is 
own  as  giblets.     The  gall  bladder,  lying  on  the  under 
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surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  is  removed  with  1j 
uiid  great  care  must  be  Uikeu  tliat  it  is  not  hmken. 
gniall  quantity  of  the  bile  which  it  contains  would  \m 
a  bitter  Havor  to  the  partH  with  which  it  came  m  coo' 
Encloseil  l»y  the  ribst,  on  either  »ide  of  backbone,  tna 
founil  the  lungs,  of  spoiigy  eonsist^^ncy  aud  red  c^ 
Care  must  be  taken  that  every  part  of  tbem  is  reuio 
Kitineys,  lying  in  the  hollow  near  end  of  backlione,  i 
also  be  removeib  By  introducing  fii'st  ti^^o  fingers  u 
skin  close  to  neck,  the  windpipe  may  be  easily  found 
withdrawn }  nim  tlie  crop,  which  will  l>e  found  adli< 
to  Bkbi  close  to  breast.  Draw  down  neck  skin,  am 
off  neck  close  to  body,  leaving  skin  long  enough  to  U 
uufler  the  back.  Remove  oil  bag,  and  wash  bird  by  a 
ing  cold  water  to  rim  through  it,  not  allowing  bird  to 
in  cold  water.  Wipe  inside  and  outside,  looking  cane 
to  see  that  everything  has  been  withdrawn.  If  th( 
disagreeable  odor,  suggesting  that  fowl  may  have 
kept  too  long,  clean  at  once,  w^anh  inside  and  out 
soda  w^ater,  anti  sprinkle  inside  with  charcoal  and 
some  under  wings. 

Poultry  <lressed  at  market  seldom  have  tendons  reu 
unless  so  ordered.  It  is  always  desiraV^le  ti>  have 
withdrawn,  as  they  become  hard  nnd  bony  during  coc 
It  is  the  practice 'of  market- men  to  cut  a  gash  tb 
the  skin,  t^  easier  reach  crop  and  windpipe.  TTiis 
mUHt  be  sewed  before  stuffing,  and  causes  the  bird  tx 
Ices  attractive  when  cooked. 

To  Cut  up  a  FowL  Singe,  draw  out  pinfeather 
off  heaiL  remove  tendoni  ^ud  oil  bag.  Cut  tlxrougl 
between  leg  antl  body  close  to  body,  bend  back  leg 
breaking  lij?anients)J  cut  through  flesh,  and  separj 
joint.  Separate  the  upper  part  of  leg,  second  Jftint, 
lower  part  of  leg,  dmifistick,  m  leg  is  f^eparated 
body.  Remove  wing  by  cutting  through  skin  and 
aromid  upper  wing  pint  which  lies  next  to  body,  tbt 
joint  from  body.  Cut  off  tip  of  wing  and  scparati 
at  midcUc  joint.     Remove  leg  and  wing  from  oUie] 
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par  ate  breast  from  back  by  cutting  through  skin,  be- 
dning  two  inches  below  breastbone  and  passing  knife 
tween  terminus  of  small  ribs  on  either  side  and  extend- 
5  cut  to  collar-bone.  Before  removing  entrails,  gizzard, 
art,  fiver,  lungs,  kidneys,  crop,  and  windpipe,  observe 
?ir  position,  that  the  anatomy  of  the  bird  may  be  under- 
xxi.  The  back  is  sometimes  divided  by  cutting  through 
5  middle  crosswise.  The  wishbone,  with  adjoining 
jat,  is  frequently  removed,  and  the  breast  meat  may  be 
parated  in  two  parts  by  cutting  through  flesh  close  to 
eastbone  with  cleaver.  Wipe  pieces,  excepting  back, 
th  cheese  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  Back  piece 
eds  thorough  washing. 

To  Clean  Giblets.  Remove  thin  membrane,  arteries, 
ins,  and  clotted  blood  around  heart.  Separate  gall 
adder  from  liver,  cutting  off  any  of  liver  that  may  have 
greenish  tinge.  Cut  fat  and  membranes  from  gizzard, 
ake  a  gash  through  thickest  part  of  gizzard,  and  cut  as 
r  as  inner  lining,  being  careful  not  to  pierce  it.  Remove 
e  inner  sack  and  discard.  Wash  giblets  and  cook 
I  til  tender,  with  neck  and  tips  of  wings,  putting  them  in 
Id  water  and  heating  water  quickly  that  some  of  the 
vor  may  be  drawn  out  into  stock,  which  is  to  be  used 
r  making  gravy. 

To  Stuff  Poultry.  Put  stuffing  by  spoonfuls  in  neck 
d,  using  enough  to  sufficiently  fill  the  skin,  that  bird  may 
jk  plump  when  served.  Where  cracker  stuffing  is  used, 
lowance  must  be  made  for  the  swelling  of  crackers, 
herwise  skin  may  burst  during  cooking.  Put  remaining 
affing  in  body ;  if  body  is  full,  sew  skin ;  if  not  full, 
ing  skin  together  with  a  skewer. 
To  TrtiBB  Fowl.  Draw  thighs  close  to  body  and  hold  by 
serting  a  steel  skewer  under  middle  joint,  running  it 
rough  body,  coming  out  under  middle  joint  on  other 
ie.  Cut  piece  three-fourths  inch  wide  from  neck  skin, 
id  with  it  fasten  legs  together  at  ends ;  or  cross  drum- 
icks,  tie  securely  with  a  long  string,  and  fasten  to  tail. 
lace  wings  close  to  body  and  hold  them  by  inserting  a 
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second  skewer  through  wing,  body,  and  wing  on  ( 
site  side.  Draw  neck  skin  under  back  and  fasten  w 
small  wooden  skewer.  Tarn  bird  on  its  breast,  i 
string  attached  to  tail  piece  and  draw  it  around  car! 
of  lower  skewer,  a^ain  cros^i*  string  and  draw  around 
end  of  apper  skewer ;  fasten  string  in  a  knot  and  ci 
ends.  In  birds  that  are  not  stuffed,  legs  are  often  p; 
through  incisions  cut  in  body  under  bones  near  taiL 


Stuffed  and  Tnisaed  Chicken. 


m 


To  Dress  Birds  for  Broiling.  Singe,  wipe*  and  vr 
sharp-pointed  knifo,  Ik  ginning  at  back  of  neck,  inu 
cut  through  backbone  tfie  entire  length  of  binL 
open  the  bird  and  remove  coiiteritft  from  inside.  Cn 
rib  bones  on  either  Hide  of  backbone,  remove  breastl 
then  cut  through  teiidnnJ5  at  joints. 

To  Fillet  a  Chicken.  Remove  skin  from  breast,  and 
a  small  sharp  knife  l>egin  at  end  of  collar-bunc  and 
through  flesh,  following  close  t*>  wish  and  breastb 
the  entire  length  of  meat.  Raise  flcijh  with  fingens* 
with  knife  free  the  piece  of  meat  from  liones  whicl 
under  it.  Cut  meat  away  from  wing  joints  this  s 
piece  of  breast  is  meat  known  as  a  Jillet,     This  mej 
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ily  separated  in  two  parts.  The  upper,  larger  part  is 
led  the  large  fillet ;  the  lower  part,  the  mignon  fillet. 
B  tough  akin  on  the  outside  of  large  fillet  should  be 
loved,  also  the  sinew  from  mignon  fillet.  To  remove 
igh  skin,  place  large  fillet  on  a  board,  upper  side  down, 
ke  an  incision  through  flesh  at  top  of  fillet,  and  cut 
;ire  length  of  fillet,  holding  knife  as  close  to  skin  as 
»sible.     Trim  edges,  that  fillet  may  look  shapely. 

Broiled  Chicken. 

Dress  for  broiling,  following  directions  on  page  218. 
rinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  place  in  a  well-greased 
Mler.  Broil  twenty  minutes  over  a  clear  fire,  watching 
refuUy  and  turning  broiler  so  that  all  parts  may  be 
aally  browned.  The  flesh  side  must  be  exposed  to  the 
B  the  greater  part  of  time,  as  the  skin  side  will  brown 
ickly.  Remove  to  a  hot  platter,  spread  with  soft  butter, 
d  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Chickens  are  so  apt 
burn  while  broiling  that  many  prefer  to  partially  cook 
oven.  Place  chicken  in  dripping-pan,  skin  side  down, 
rinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dot  over  with  butter,  and 
tke  fifteen  minutes  in  hot  oven ;  then  broil  to  fiiiish 
oking. 

Boiled  Fowl. 

Dress,  clean,  and  truss  a  four-pound  fowl;  tie  in  a 
ece  of  cheese  cloth,  —  otherwise  scum  will  settle  on  skin 
id  discolor  it.  Place  on  trivet  in  a  kettle,  half  surround 
ith  boiling  water,  cover,  and  cook  slowly  until  tender, 
iming  occasionally.  Add  salt  the  last  hour  of  cooking. 
jrve  with  Egg,  Oyster,  or  Celery  Sauce.  It  is  not  desir- 
>le  to  stuff  a  boiled  fowl. 

Boiled  Capon  -with  Cauliflcwer  Sauce. 

Prepare  and  cook  a  capon  same  as  Boiled  Fowl,  and 
\rye  surrounded  with  Cauliflower  Sauce  and  garnished 
ith  parsley. 
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Cbtckeu  k  la  Providence. 

Prt3i)are  and  boil  u  t'hicken,  fullf>wijig  recipe  for  B* 
FowL  The  liquor  should  be  reduced  to  two  cups* 
used  for  making  sauee,  with  two  tablespixjos  each  bi 
and  Hour  e<K>ketl  togetlifr.  Add  to  siiuce  one- half 
eaeli  of  cooked  earnjt  (t-rit  in  fanrj'  bbiqies)  uud  a 
peas,  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  yolks  two  egg^,  salt 
pepper.  Place  chicken  ou  hot  platter,  surround 
^auee,  and  sprinkle  chicken  and  aauce  with  onedialf  U 
spoon  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Roast  Chicken. 

Dress,  clean,  stuff,  and  truss  a  cbicken*  Place  oi 
back  on  rack  in  a  dripping- [uin,  nib  entire  snrfaee 
salt,  and  spread  breast  and  legs  with  three  tablesp 
butter,  rubbed  until  creamy  and  mixed  with  two  ta 
spoons  flonr.'  Dredge  bottom  of  pan  with  flour*  Pbw 
a  hot  oven,  and  when  Honr  is  well  browne<b  rcduct^ 
heat,  then  baste.  Continue  basting  eirery  ten  rail 
until  chicken  is  cooked.  For  busting,  use  oue-fourtb 
butter,  melted  in  two-thinls  cup  btnling  watt'r,  and  i 
thlslw  gone,  use  fat  in  patr,  and  when  neces&ary  to  pre 
flour  burning,  add  one  cup  boiling  water.  l>uring  c 
ing»  turn  chicken  fretpiently*  that  it  may  brown  ev< 
If  a  thick  crust  is  desired,  ilre<%e  bird  witli  flour  tw 
three  times  during  cooking.  If  a  glazefl  surface  is 
fcrrcd,  spread  Ivird  with  butter,  omitting  (lour,  and  fV 
dredge  during  baking.  When  breast  meat  is  tei 
liird  is  sntiiciently  cooked.  A  four  pound  cliic ken  req< 
about  one  and  one-half  hours* 

Staffing  I, 

1  cup  cracker  crumbs.  Salt« 

}4  cup  butter.  Ft'ppen 

Powdered  aage,  summer  savory,  }^  cup  boiling:  ^'^** 
or  marjoram* 

IMelt  butter  in  water,  and  pour  over  crackere,  to  w 

season ingti  have  been  ailded* 
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BtufBlng  n. 

1  cup  cracker  crumbs. 
l^  cup  melted  butter. 
Sage  or  Poultry  Seasoning. 


Salt. 

Pepper. 

J^  cup  scalded  milk. 


!Make  as  Stuffing  I. 


Gravy, 


Pour  oflf  liquid  in  pan  in  which  chicken  has  been  roasted. 
roin  liquid  skim  off  four  tablespoons  fat;  return  fat  to 
iu  and  brown  with  four  tablespoons  flour ;  add  two  cups 
ock  ill  which  giblets,  neck,  and  tips  of  wings  have  been 
>oked.  Cook  five  minutes,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
leii  strain.  The  remaining  fat  may  be  used,  in  place  of 
utter,  for  frying  potatoes,  or  for  basting  when  roasting 
Qother  chicken. 

For  Giblet  Gravy,  add  to  the  above,  giblets  (heart,  liver, 
nd  gizzard)  finely  chopped. 

Braised  Chioken. 

Dress,  clean,  and  truss  a  four-pound  fowl.  Try  out 
wo  slices  fat  salt  pork,  cut  one-fourth  inch  thick ;  remove 
craps  and  add  to  fat  five  slices  carrot  cut  in  small  cubes, 
►ne-half  sliced  onion,  two  sprigs  thyme,  one  sprig  parsley, 
.nd  one  bay  leaf,  then  cook  ten  minutes ;  add  twa  table- 
,pKX>ns  butter,  and  fry  fowl,  turning  often  until  surface  is 
veil  browned.  Place  on  trivet  in  a  deep  pan,  pour  over 
^at,  and  add  two  cups  boiling  water  or  chicken  stock. 
:k>ver,  and  bake  in  slow  oven  until  tender,  basting  often, 
md  adding  more  water  if  needed.  Sen^e  with  a  sauce 
[nade  from  stock  in  pan,  first  straining  and  removing  the 
fat. 

Chicken  Fricassee. 

Dress,  clean,  and  cut  up  a  fowl.  Put  in  a  kettle,  cover 
with  boiling  water,  and  cook  slowly  until  tender,  adding 
salt  to  water  when  chicken  is  about  half  done.     Remove 
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from  water,  sprinkle  with  salt  aucl  pepper,  dredge 
flour,  and  saut**  in  butter  or  pork  fat.  Arrange  ch 
on  pieces  of  dry  toast  plaCBtl  on  a  hot  phitter.  Laving 
and  second  joiiits^  opposite  eavh  other,  l>rea^t  in  ceii 
platt-er,  and  drumsticks  crossed  just  bulow  secom!  j 
Four  around  White  or  Brtiwn  Sauce.  Reduce  $to 
two  cups,  strain,  and  remove  the  fat.  Melt  three  ■ 
spoonw  I  Hitter,  add  four  tal>le  spoons  flour,  and  po 
gradually  one  and  one-half  cupH  stock.  Ju^t  Ijcfore 
ing,  add  one-half  cup  cruani,  and  salt  and  iH.-ppt^'r  to  \ 
or  make  a  sauce  by  browning  bntti^r  and  Hour  and  a 
two  eup«  stock,  Uien  seasoning  with  salt  and  pep^per 
Fowls,  which  are  always  made  tender  by  long  coc 
are  frequently  utilized  in  this  way*  If  chickens  an 
ployed,  they  are  etauted  wttla*ut  [»reviouK  boiling,  ai 
lowed  to  simmer  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  the  saa 

Fried  Chicken* 

Fried  chicken  is  prej>ared  as  Chicken  Fricassee. 
Brown  8auce,  chicken  always  Ireing  usedj  never  fowl 

Maryland  Chicken. 

Dress,  clean,  and  cut  up  two  chickens.  Sprinkle 
salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  flour,  eggn  and  cnimbs,  placM 
well -greased  dripping-pan,  and  bake  twenty  miitutes 
hot  oven,  bastijig  after  first  five  minutes  of  cooking 
one-third  cup  melted  butter.  Arrange  on  platter  and 
over  two  cups  Cream  Sauce. 

Chick#n  i  la  Me  tango. 

Dress,  clean,  ami  cut  np  a  chicken*  S])rinklc  witl 
and  pc[>peri  dredge  with  Hour*  and  sautv^  in  salt  pori 
Put  in  a  stewpan,  cover  with  sance,  and  cook  slowly 
chicken  is  tender.  Add  one-balf  can  mushrooms  c 
quarters,  and  cook  five  minutes.  Arrange  eliick© 
aerving  dish  and  pour  around  feauee;  garniah  with  par 
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Bauoe. 


I4  cup  butter. 

L  tablespoon  finely  chopped 

onion. 
L  slice  carrot,  cut  in  cubes. 
L  slice  turnip,  cut  in  cubes. 
^  cup  flour. 


2  cups  boiling  water. 

1^  cup  stewed  and  strained 

tomato. 
1  teaspoon  salt. 
3^  teaspoon  pepper. 
Few  grains  cayenne. 


Cook  butter  five  minutes  with  vegetables.  Add  flour, 
th  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne,  and  cook  until  flour  is  well 
owned.  Add  gradually  water  and  tomato;  cook  five 
nutes^  then  strain. 

Baked  Chicken. 

Dress,  clean,  and  cut  up  two  chickens.  Place  in  a  drip- 
[ig-pan,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour, 
id  dot  over  with  one-fourth  cup  butter.  Bake  thirty 
[nates  in  a  hot  oven,  basting  every  five  minutes  with 
le-fourth  cup  butter  melted  in  one-fourth  cup  boiling 
iter.  Serve  with  gravy  made  by  using  fat  in  pan,  one- 
urth  cup  flour,  one  cup  each  chicken  stock  and  cream, 
It  and  pepp)er. 

Chicken  Oumbo. 

Dress,  clean,  and  cut  up  a  chicken.  Sprinkle  with  salt 
id  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  saute  in  pork  fat.  Fry 
le-half  finely  chopped  onion  in  fat  remaining  in  frying- 
in.  Add  four  cups  sliced  okra,  sprig  of  parsley,  and 
le-f ourth  red  pepper  finely  chopped,  and  cook  slowly  fif- 
en  minutes.  Add  to  chicken,  with  one  and  one-half  cups 
»n)ato,  three  cups  boiling  water  and  one  and  one- half 
aspoons  salt.  Cook  slowly  until  chicken  is  tender,  then 
id  one  cup  boiled  rice. 
• 

Chicken  Stew. 

Dress,  clean,  and  cut  up  a  fowl.  P^it  in  a  stewpan, 
)ver  with  boiling  water,  and  cook  slowly  until  tender, 
Iding  one-half  tablespoon  salt  and  one-eighth  teaspoon 
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pepper  when  fowl  is  about  half  cooked-  Tliioken 
wltU  oi^e-tbird  cup  flour  diluted  with  ejiuugh  coUl  w:i 
piHir  Gtmly.  Sdwe  with  Dumpliugs.  If  desired  t 
butter  may  be  a*!ded. 

Chioken   Pie, 

Drewa,  clean,  and  cut  ujj  two  fowls  or  ehiekens. 
a  stewpan  with  oQe-hiilf  ouiou,  sprig  of  parwlej^  ai 
of  Imy  k'lvf ;  cover  with  bt»iling  water,  and  etM>k  ; 
until  tender.  When  chicken  is  half  cooked,  add  w: 
tabiesiK)ou  jsalt  and  one-eighth  teai^iK>on  pepper.  R 
chicken,  strain  tiUK'k,  skim  off  fat,  and  then  ecwis 
reduced  to  fi>ur  cups.  Thicken  stock  with  otie-tlii 
flour  dilutei^  with  enough  cold  water  to  pour  easily. 
n  small  cup  in  centre  of  Imkhig-dish,  arrange  aro 
pieces  of  chicken,  removing  some  of  the  larger  1 
pour  over  gravy,  aud  qqo\.  Cover  with  pie  crtis^t,  in 
several  incisions  have  l>cen  made  that  there  may 
outlet  for  escape  of  ateaui  aud  gasea.  Wet  etlge  i* 
and  put  around  a  rim,  having  rim  come  close  to 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  crust  is  well  ria* 
browned.  K*j11  remnants  of  pa^^try  and  cut  in  dis 
shaped  pieces,  bake,  and  serve  with  jiie  wjjcn  rel 
If  puff  paste  is  used,  it  is  best  to  bake  top  separaU 


Chickeu   Cmry* 


I 


i 


8  lb.  chicken. 

J^  cup  butter. 
2  onions- 


1  tablespoon  curry  pa 

2  tea»poi>n»  salt. 

I  teagpoou  vinegar. 


Glean,  drees,  and  cut  chicken  in  pieces  for  servini 
butter  in  a  Irot  frying-pan,  add  chicken,  and  cook  t< 
utea  \  then  add  liver  and  gizzard  and  cook  tea- 1 
longer.  Cut  onions  in  thin  si  ices,  and  add  to  chicki 
eurry  powder  and  salt.  Add  enouii^h  boding  water 
er,  and  simmer  until  chicken  is  tender.  Remove  cl 
atrain  aud  thicken  liquor  with  Hour  diluted  with 
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Id  water  to  pour  easily.     Pour  gravy  over  chicken,  and 
rve  with  a  border  of  rice  or  Turkish  Pilaf . 


Jellied  Chioken. 

Dress,  clean,  and  cut*  up  a  four- pound  fowl.  Put  in  a 
iwpan  with  two  slices  onion,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
d  cook  slowly  until  meat  falls  from  bones.  When  half 
dked,  add  one-half  tablespoon  salt.  Remove  chicken  ; 
iuce  stock  to  three-fourths  cup,  strain,  and  skim  off  fat. 
jcorate  bottom  of  a  mould  with  parsley  and  slices  of  hard 
iled  eggs.  Pack  in  meat  freed  from  skin  and  bone  and 
rinkled  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  on  stock  and  place 
mid  under  heavy  weight.  Keep  in  a  cold  place  until 
m.  In  summer  it  is  necessary  to  add  one  teaspoon  dis- 
Ived  granulated  gelatine  to  stock. 

Chickens'  Livers  with  Madeira  Sauce. 

Clean  and  separate  livers,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
edge  with  flour,  and  saute  in  butter.  Brown  two  table- 
oons  butter,  add  two  and  one-half  tablespoons  flour,  and 
len  well  browned  add  gradually  one  cup  Brown  Stock ; 
en  add  two  tablespoons  Madeira,  wine,  and  reheat  livers 
sauce. 

Chickens'  Livers  with  Bacon. 

Clean  livers  and  cut  each  liver  in  six  pieces.  Wrap  a 
in  slice  of  bacon  around  each  piece  and  fasten  with  a 
lall  skewer.  Put  in  a  broiler,  place  over  a  drippiug- 
.n,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  bacon  is  crisp,  turning 
ice  during  cooking.  -. 

Baut^d  Chickens'  Livers. 

Cut  one  slice  bacon  in  small  pieces  and  cook  five  min- 
es with  two  tablespoons  butter.  Remove  bacon,  add 
le  finely  chopped  shallot,  and  fry  two  minutes ;  then  add 
K  chickens'  livers  cleaned  and  separated,  and  cook  two 
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minutes.  Add  two  tablespoons  flour,  one  cup  Brc 
Stock,  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  and  one-fourth  cup  sli 
mushrooms.  Cook  two  minutes,  turn  into  a  serving  d 
and  sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Chickens'  Livers  with  Carry. 

Clean  and  separate  livers.  Dip  in  seasoned  cran 
egg,  and  crumbs,  and  saut^  in  butter.  Remove  livers, 
to  fat  in  pan  add  two  tablespoons  butter,  one-half  U 
spoon  finely  chopped  onion,  and  cook  five  minutes.  . 
two  tablespoons  flour  mixed  with  one-half  teaspoon  c 
powder  and  one  cup  stock.  Strain  sauce  over  livers, 
nerve  around  livers  Rice  Timbales. 


Boiled  Turkey. 

Prepare  and  cook  same  as  Boiled  Fowl. 
Oyster  or  Celery  Sauce. 


Serve 


Roast  Turkey. 

Dress,  clean,  stuff,  and  truss  a  ten-pound  turkey 
pages  215-217.  Place  on  its  side  on  rack  in  a  drip 
pan,  rub  entire  surface  with  salt,  and  spread  breast, 
and  wings  with  one-third  cup  butter,  rubbed  until  or 
and  mixed  with  one-fourth  cup  flour.  Dredge  Iwttc 
])au  with  flour.  Place  in  a  hot  oven,  and  when  flour  or 
key  begins  to  brown,  reduce  heat,  baste  with  fat  in 
and  add  two  cups  boiling  water.  Continue  basting  < 
Mfteen  minutes  until  turkey  is  cooked,  which  will  re 
about  three  hours.  For  basting,  use  one-half  cup  I 
melted  in  one-half  cup  boiling  water,  and  after  this  is 
baste  with  fat  in  pan.  During  cooking  turn  turke; 
(juently,  that  it  may  brown  evenly.  If  turkey  is  h 
ing  too  fast,  cover  with  buttered  paper  to  prevent  bui 
Remove  string  and  skewers  before  serving.  Garnisl 
parsley  or  celery  tips. 
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For  stuffing:,  use  double  the  quantities  given  in  recipes 
der  Roast  Chicken.  If  stuffing  is  to  be  served  cold, 
[I  one  beaten  egg.  Turkey  is  often  roasted  with  Chest- 
t  Stuffing. 

Chestnut  Stuffing. 

3  cups  French  chestnuts.         }^  teaspoon  pepper. 

>^  cup  butter.  >4  cup  cream. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  1  cup  cracker  crumbs. 

Shell  and  blanch  chestnuts.  Cook  in  boiling  salted 
.ter  until  soft.  Drain  and  mash,  using  a  potato  ricer. 
Id  one-half  the  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  cream.  Melt 
naining  butter,  mix  with  cracker  crumbs,  then  combine 
xtures. 

Oravy. 

Pour  off  liquid  in  pan  in  which  turkey  has  been  roasted. 
om  liquid  skim  off  six  tablespoons  fat;  return  fat  to 
n  and  brow^n  with  six  tablespoons  flour ;  pour  on  grad- 
Ily  three  cups  stock  in  wliich  giblets,  neck,  and  tips  of 
ngs  have  been  cooked,  or  use  liquor  left  in  pan.  Cook 
e  minutes,  season  with  salt  and  pepper;  strain.  For 
blet  Gravy  add  to  the  above,  giblets  (heart,  liver,  and 
szard)  finely  chopped. 

Chestnut  Gravy. 

To  two  cups  thin  Turkey  Gravy  add  three-fourths  cup 
oked  and  mashed  chestnuts. 

To  Carve  Turkey. 

Bird  should  be  placed  on  back,  with  legs  at  right  of 
atter  for  carving.  Introduce  carving  fork  across  breast- 
►ne,  hold  firmly  in  left  hand,  and  with  carving  knife  in 
rht  hand  cut  through  skin  between  leg  and  body,  close  to 
Kiy^.  With  knife  pull  back  leg  and  disjoint  from  body, 
len  cut  off  wing.  Remove  log  and  wing  from  other  side. 
^parate  second  joints  from  drum-sticks  and  divide  wings 
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Ht  joints.  Carve  breR.^t  mi*at  in  Unii  cros^wi^e  slie^i 
Vutlvr  Imck  mi  either  a^Mt^  of  ImfkUDue  runv  ht  f»mi 
two  stnulK  f^ystvr-sha[HMl  iik-tvs  of  thirk  rwdU  wliich  a 
tiuiJity  tiilhity.  Cliuketj  t\m\  fowl  are  eani^l  in  theKitii 
way.  Fi^r  a  HJUnll  family  i^arve  Imt  unt»  Mt  uf  a  ttuH^^; 
tliat  iviiiiiiiitler  irMiy  Iil'  left  ii^  better  cotiditiou  for^^i 

Hoaflt  Qcofle  with  Potato  Stuffing . 

Binge,  remove  pin  feathers,  wu»*b  imd  ^Twh  agimis*! 
tiot  Boai>i!mtU;  then  draw  (whieh  b  reinovititi:  iimi*k  ei 
tents).  Wash  in  oohl  wnter  iirul  wipe,  8 luff,  trn 
si>rHikle  with  suit  aiul  pefiper,  und  lay  sis  thin  striim 
suit  pork  over  bretist*  Flaee  on  rack  in  dripphig-p 
put  in  hot  OYen  nnd  t»ake  two  hours.  Baste  ev 
fifteen  minntes  with  fat  in  pan.  Remove  fvork  la^t  h 
honr  of  eooking.  Place  on  platter,  cut  string,  and  rem 
stiintr  aod  f^kewers^.  Garnish  with  watercress  and  bri 
reil  rranberriei*,  antl  place  Potato  Apples  Uetweeti  pii 
of  watercress.     Serve  with  Apple  Bauee, 


Potato  Stuffing. 


2  cups  hot  niaahed  potiito, 
IJ-i  Clips  mil  Ktale  Viri?ad  crunihs 
^  cup  finely  cliiipped  fat  siilt  p>rk. 
1  finely  chopped  union. 

Add  to  potato,  bread  crmnba, 
sage;  then  atld  pork  and  onion. 


J^'  cup  buttjer. 
I  egg. 

I  }^  t«a.spooQs  sa] 
I  tea^ijooa  sage* 

butter,   egg,   salt, 


To  Truss  a  Gooie. 

A  goose,  having  short  lege*,  is  trussetl  differently  f 
chicken,  fowl,  and  tnrkey*  After  inserting  skewers,  w 
!^trin^  twice  around  one  leg  bone,  then  around  othei 
btnJtf,  having  one  inch  space  of  string  between  1 
Draw  legs  witL  both  ends  of  string,  close  to  back,  . 
string  niider  back,  then  fasten  around  ^keweri^  and  t. 
a  knot* 
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Roast  Wild  Duok. 

T>ress  and  clean  a  wild  duck  and  truss  as  goose.  Place 
I  rack  in  dripping-pan,  sprinkle .  with  salt  and  pepper, 
id.  cover  breast  with  two  very  thin  slices  fat  salt  pork. 
ike  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  a  very  hot  oven,  bast- 
g  every  five  minutes  with  fat  in  pan ;  cut  string  and 
roove  string  and  skewers.  Serve  with  Orange  or  Olive 
i.uce.  Currant  jelly  should  accompany  a  duck  course, 
omestic  ducks  should  always  be  well  cooked,  requiring 
tie  more  than  twice  the  time  allowed  for  wild  ducks. 
Ducks  are  sometimes  stuffed  with  apples,  pared,  cored, 
id  cut  in  quarters,  or  three  small  onions  may  be  put  in 
>dy  of  duck  to  improve  flavor.  Neither  apples  nor  onions 
e  to  be  served.  If  a  stuffing  to  be  eaten  is  desired, 
►ver  pieces  of  dry  bread  with  boiling  water ;  as  soon  as 
■ead  has  absorbed  water,  press  out  the  water;  season 
•ead  with  salt,  pepper,  melted  butter,  and  finely-chopped 
lion. 

Braised  Duck. 

Tough  ducks  are  sometimes  steamed  one  hour,  and  then 
'aised  in  same  manner  as  chicken.* 

Broiled  Quail. 

Follow  recipe  for  Broiling  Chicken,  allowing  eight  min- 
«s  for  cooking.  Serve  on  pieces  of  toast,  and  garnish 
ith  parsley  and  thin  slices  of  lemon.  Currant  jelly  or 
ice  Croquettes  with  Jelly  should  accompany  this  course. 

Roast  Quail. 

Dress,  clean,  lard,  and  truss  a  quail.  Bake  same  as 
arded  Grouse,  allowing  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  for 
yoking. 

Larded  Orouse. 

Clean,  remove  pinions,  and  if  it  be  tough  the  skin  covering 
reast.     Lard  breast  and  insert  two  lardoons  in  each  leg. 
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Truss,  t\m\  place  on  trivet  hi  smiiU  tjhal^m  pan;  rub  m 
salt,  linit>]i  ovt-r  with  melted  butter,  drudgt*  with  tlnur,  i 
surrourjtl  witli  tnumiiii^s  ^»f  fat  salt  purk,  B«ke  twc 
to  twenty-Hve  iniiiules  iii  a  iiot  oven,  batiLlng  tba-e  tin 
Amuii^tf'r.u  pUittiM%  i^^mwve  string  and  skewers,  i 
lirouiuT  Hre:ul  S;iui'i%  aud  Bpriuklc  btnl  and  saiiw  i 
<H>iin4e  browued  lu-eiid  (.^rumbs.     (T»irnifeli  witlj  paii^b: 

Broiled  or  Roaat«d  Plover. 

Hover  is  bruUed  or  roasted  siime  as  riuaib 

Potted  Pigeons. 

Clean,  stuff,  and  truss  six  pigeons,  place  iipriglit 
^tewpim,  and  add  one  (piart  1  tolling  water  iu  which  e 
Inis  been  eooked.  Cc^ver,  and  eiwk  tslowly  three  hou 
until  tender;  or  (^ook  in  twen  in  a  covered  ejirUieu 
Remove  from  water,  c*k>1  t^Hghlly,  sprinkle  with  ^ali 
pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  brown  entire  surb 
pork  fat.  Make  a  *^aaee  with  one-fourth  cup  eaeh  I 
and  tiour  crx>ked  together  and  ^t^Kk  remaining  in 
there  should  be  two  cui>s.  Place  each  bml  on  a  sh 
dry  toast,  ami  ponr  gi^avy  over  alb    (iarnish  with  pa 


Staffing. 


1  cup  hot  need  potatoes. 
%  teaspoon  ealt- 
Jl  teaspoon  pepper. 
J^  teaspoon  marjoram 
or  summer  savory. 
Few  drops  onion  juioe, 


1  tablespoon  butter* 

}^  cup  poft  sttde  brea 

crumbs  tH:>aked  i 

of  the  celery  wal 

wrung  in  cheese 

Yolk  1  ^g- 


Mis  ingredients  in  order  given* 


Broiled  Venison  Steak- 

Follow    recipe    for    Broiled    Beefsteak.       Servi 
Maltre  d'H6tel  Butter.     Venison  sliouM  always  be 
rare. 
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Venison  Cutlets. 

Clean  and  trim  slices  of  venison  cut  from  loin.  Sprinkle 
ith  salt  and  pepper,  brush  over  with  melted  butter  or 
ive  oil,  and  roll  in  soft  stale  bread  crumbs.  Place  in  a 
oiler  and  broil  live  minutes,  or  saute  in  butter.  Serve 
ith  Port  Wine  Sauce. 

Roast  Leg  of  Venison. 

Prepare  and  cook  as  Roast  Lamb,  allowing  less  time 
at  it  may  be  cooked  rare. 

Saddle  of  Venison. 

Clean  and  lard  a  saddle  of  venison.  Cook  same  as 
ddle  of  Mutton.     Serve  with  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 
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Creamed  Chicken. 


1}^  cups  cold  cooked  chicken 
cut  in  dice. 


1  cup  White  Sauce  II. 
%  teaspoon  celery  salt. 


Heat   chicken  dice  in  sauce,  to  which  celery  salt  has 
m  added. 

Creamed  Chicken  with  Mushrooms. 

A.dd  to  Creamed  Chicken  one-fourth  cup  mushrooms 
;  in  slices. 

Chicken  with  Potato  Border. 
3er\'e  Creamed  Chicken  in  Potato  Border. 


I 


Chicken  in  Baskets. 

ro  three  cups  hot  mashed  potatoes  add  three  table- 
>on8  butter,  one  teaspoon  salt,  yolks  of  three  eggs 
yhtl}'   beaten,  and   enough   milk   to  moisten.      Shape 
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iu  fonii  of  small  baski^ts,  using  a  (ja-^try-baj?  ami 
Bmali  over  with  wljite  of  ^^^g  Hli^litly  beaten,  ami  I 
in  oven.     Fill  witli  Creamed  Chicken,     Form  liantUi 
baskets  of  parwley. 


Chicken  and  Oysters  i  la  M^tropole. 


iii 


>4  cup  flour. 
3^  te4i*?iK>*jn  Bait. 
}4  teiihpaon  pepjier. 
2  cups  cream. 


2  cupfci   cold   eookeJ  Mt 

cut  in  diet-. 
1   pint   oyster??   cieiiued 

drained, 
}4  Clip  finely  chopiJeti  eel 


Make  a  sauee  of  first  five  ingre<.bent«,  add  chiL-kei 
and  oysters  j  cook  until  oysters  am  plnmp-  Herve  spri 
with  celery. 


Luncheon  GMcken. 


1}^  cupa  cold  cooked  chicken 

cnt  in  small  dice. 
2  tablespoons^  butter. 
I  slice  c4irrot  cut  in  small  cnbej*. 

1  slice  onion. 

2  tablespoons^  flour. 


1  cup  chicken  sk 

Salt. 

Pepper. 

^j  cup  buttered  c 

erurabs. 
*eggs. 


Cook  buttei'  five  ininntes  with  vegetables,  a^ld  fioti 
gradually  tlie  tjt4)ek*  Strain,  add  eliiL'ken  dice,  and  ^ 
with  salt  atid  pepper.  Turn  on  a  slightly  buttered  j 
and  sprinkle  with  cracker  crumbs*  Make  four  nest* 
in  each  nest  slip  an  egg;  cover  e^gf^  with  cnimbs 
baJce  in  a  moderate  oven  until  whites  of  eggs  are  fin 


Blanquette  of  Chicken. 


2  cups  cold  cooked  chicken 

cut  ill  strips. 
1  cup  White 'Sauce  IL 


tablespoon  fine 
('Jiopi^ieil  par 


Yolks  2 


2  tablespoom  milk 


eggs. 


Add  chicken  to  i-iance:  when  well  heated,  sidd  yo^ 
*^gs  slightly  beaten,  diluted  witfi  milk*  Cook  tw< 
utea,  then  add  parsley. 
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Scalloped  CMcken. 

Butter  a  baking-dish.  Arrange  alternate  layers  of  cold 
XK>ked  sliced  chicken  and  boiled  macaroni  or  rice.  Pour 
3ver  White,  Brown,  or  Tomato  Sauce,  cover  with  buttered 
cracker  crumbs,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  crumbH  are 
brown. 

Mock  Terrapin. 

1>^  cups  cold  cooked  chicken  Whites  2  hard  boiled  eggs, 

or  veal  cut  in  dice.  chopped. 

1  cup  White  Sauce  I.  3  tablespoons  sherry  wine. 

Yolks    2  hard    boiled    eggs  )^  teaspoon  salt. 

finely  chopped.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

Add  to  sauce,  chicken,  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs,  salt, 
and  cayenne ;  cook  two  minutes,  and  add  wine. 

Chicken  Chartreuse. 

Prepare  and  cook  same  as  Casserole  of  Rice  and  Meat, 
asing  chicken  in  place  of  lamb  or  veal.  Season  chicken 
with  salt,  pepper,  celery  salt,  onion  juice,  and  one-half 
teaspoon  finely  chopped  parsley. 


Chicken  SoufQ^. 

2  caps  scalded  mOk.  2  cups  cold  cooked    chicken 
)jL.eup  butter.  finely  chopped. 

jS^up  flour.  Yolks  8  eggs  well  beaten, 

rteaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon  finely-chopped 
J^  teaspoon  pepper.  parsley. 

%  cup  stale  soft  bread  crumbs.  Whites  3  eggs  beaten  stiff. 

Make  a  sauce  of  first  five  ingredients,  add  bread  ci-umbs, 
and  cook  two  minutes;  remove  from  fire,  add  chicken, 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  parsley,  then  fold  in  whites  of  eggs. 
Turn  in  a  buttered  pudding-dish,  and  ])ake  thirty-five  min- 
utes in  a  slow  oven;  Serve  with  White  Mushroom  Sauce. 
Veal  may  be  used  in  place  of  chicken. 
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Chicken  HoUandaiBe. 

ll^table^poonw  UiiIU>t.  [^  iniji  finely  rhuppe*] 

1  teaspixjii  d 1 1 i^ly  t^  1 1 i>pp«<l  on io 1 1 .   '4  tt as j hioii  ^It. 
'2  tablefipooiis  fonn*lArch.  FVw  graius*  fmpriliii- 

1  cup  chicken  &tc>ck.  1   cup  cold  cooked  el 

1  tenspooti  Ipuion  juioe.  cat  in  awiall  cubta 

Yolk  1  egg 

Ccx)k  butter  aud  onioti  five  minutes,  add  coru- 
and  stock  j^ra<liially.  Add  k-mon  juice,  t'clerv,  sa 
prika,  and  tdrickcu ;  when  well  heiit^d.  add  yolk  < 
slightly  beaten,  and  eook  one  minute-  Serve  wit 
tered  Grahanj  toast. 

Scalloped  Turkey. 

Make  one  cnp  of  eauce,  using  two  tablespoon 
ter,  two  taVjleM|)Ooii3  flour,  01  ly* fourth  teaj^[>oou  sa 
grain 8  of  pepper,  and  one  cup  st<JC'k  (obtniiiod  l>> 
ing  in  water  bones  and  skin  of  a  i"oa.st  turkey), 
remnants  of  cold  roast  turkey  hi  «mnll  pieee^; 
fiboulfl  l>e  one  and  une-half  eups.  Sprinkle  boti 
hnttereil  Iniking-dislj  with  Heasoneii  erat'ker  crtiml 
turkey  meat,  pour  over  sauce,  and  spriiikle  with  hi 
fraeker  crumbs.  Bake  iu  a  hot  oven  until  <»runi 
brow^n.  Turkey,  chicken,  or  veal  may  be  used  sepj 
or  iu  eombmation- 

Minced  Turkey- 

To  one  cup  cold  roast  turkey,  cut  In  small  di< 
one-thiiHl  eup  soft  stale  bread  crund>s.  Afnke  <» 
8auc(%  UE^iJig  two  tuMei^poons  butter,  two  Uibk 
Hour,  and  one  eup  Mt<jck  (obtalneii  by  cooking  Itor 
skin  of  a  roai*t  turkey).  Season  with  salt,  pep[j« 
onion  juiee.  Heat  turkey  and  breajfl  erunib^  in 
Serve  on  small  pieces  of  toast,  and  ganiiah  with  p 
eggs  and  toast  points. 
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Balmi  of  Duck. 

Cut  cold  roast  duck  in  pieces  for  ser\ing.  Reheat  in 
Spanish  Sauce. 

Spanisli  Sauce.  Melt  one-fourth  cup  butter,  add  one 
lablespoon  finely  chopped  onion,  a  stalk  of  celery,  two 
dices  carrot  cut  in  pieces,  and  two  tablespoons  finely 
chopped  lean  raw  ham.  Cook  until  butter  is  brown, 
iien  add  one-fourth  cup  flour,  and  when  well  browned  add 
two  cups  Consoinm^,  bit  of  bay  leaf^  sprig  of  parsley, 
blade  of  mace,  two  cloves,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and 
one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper;  cook  five  minutes.  Strain, 
add  duck,  and  when  reheated  add  sherry  wine,  stoned 
olives,  and  mushrooms  cut  in  quarters.  Arrange  on  dish 
for  serving,  and  garnish  with  olives  and  muslu'ooms. 
Grouse  may  be  used  in  place  of  duck. 
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CHAFfER  XVin- 

FISH   AND   HEAT   SAUCES. 

'"PHE  French  diet  keeits  always  on  huinl  four  mn 
^      Wiute^  Bmwn,  Berhameli  aiitl  Tomato,  —  mn 

I  theBe   fts  t\    hfimB   m  able   to   make   kinds   mnmu 

I  Butter  txMil  flour  are  usually  Ciwjketi  to«;:etber  for 

euing  sruiees.      When   uot  browneiU  it   ij^   callHl 

f  when   bniwned,  brotvn    rouur.      The    Freueh    mix 

{ind  flour  together,  put  in  saucepan,  place  over  fi 
far  five  miuureft;  f^et  aMde  to  coob  again  place  ov 
!itid  add  liqtiid,  stirring  con&t4iutlv  until  thick  and  ^ 
Butter  and  flour  fur  brown  wauces  are  cooked  t 
much  longL*r,   and  watL*hcd  carefully  lest  hutt^r 

'  burn.    The  American  eot>k  makes  sauce  by  stirri 

ter  hi   saucepan   until    melted  and   bubbling,  a4.l1 

I  and  continues  j^timng,  then   adds  liquid,  gradual 

rhig  or  be  a  ti  tig  imti!  the  boiling  point  \s  reacbei 
•  Brown  8auce,  butter  shouhl  be  stirred  until  well  br 
flour  should  Ije  added  and  stirretl  with  butter  iinl 
are  browneil  before  the  aildition  of  liquid.  The  h 
making  a  Brown  Sauce  is  to  have  butter  and  iio 
browned  before  adding  liquid* 

It  is  well  worth  rem emlie ring  that  a  .sauce  of  1 
!hickne§s  isi  made  by  allowing  two  tablespoons  1 
1  Hitter  and  flour  Ui  one  cup  liquid,  whether  it  U 
st4X*k,  or  t4inmto.  For  Browu  Saucis  a  slightly 
quantity  of  flour  m  necessary,  aa  by  browning  f 
thickenbig  property  is  lessened.  Its  starch  being  r 
to  dext Hue,  When  sauces  are  ^ct  away*  put  a  f 
of  butter  nil  top  to  prevent  crust  from  forming. 
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Thin  Wliite  Sauce. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  cup  scalded  milk. 

1 12  tablespoons  flour.  1-4  teas^>oon  salt. 

Few  gi'ains  pepper. 

Piit  butter  in  saucepan,  stir  until  melted  and  bubbling ; 
M  flour  mixed  willi  seasonings,  and  stir  until  tlioronghl}^ 
lemled.  Pour  on  gradually  the  milk,  adding  about  «ne- 
lird  at  a  time,  stii-ring  until  well  mixed,  then  beating 
ntil  smooth  and  glossy.  If  a  wire  whisk  is  used,  all  the 
lilk  may  be  added  at  once;  and  although  more  quickly 
lacle  if  milk  is  scalded,  it  is  not  necessary. 

Cream  Bauce. 

Make  same  as  Thin  White  Sauce,  using  cream  instead 
>f  milk. 

White  Sauce  I. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  cup  milk. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  14  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  grains  pepjKjr. 

Make  same  as  Thin  White  Sauce. 

White  Sauce  II. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  cup  milk. 

3  tablesiKX)ns  flour.  1^  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  grains  pepper. 

Make  same  as  Thin  White  Sauce. 

Thick  WTiite  Sauce  (for  Cutlets  and  Croquettes). 

2>^  tal)lespoon8  butter.  1  cup  milk. 

}i  cup  corn-starch  or  1^  teaspoon  salt. 

y^  cup  flour.  Few  grains  pepi)er. 

Make  same  as  Thin  White  Sauce. 

Sauce .  Allemande. 

To  two  cups  Velout^  Sauce  add  one-half   tablespoon 
lemon  juice  and  yolk  one  egg. 
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Velout^  Sauce. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  cup  White  Stock. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  34  ieasix)OQ  salt. 

Few  grains  pepper. 

Make  same  as  Thin  White  Saace. 


Soubiae  Sauce. 

2  cups  sliced  onions.  j^  cup  cream  or  milk. 

1  cup  Veloute  Sauce.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Cover  onions  with  boiling  water,  cook  five  minutes, 
drain,  again  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  cook  nntii 
soft ;  drain,  and  rul)  through  a  sieve.  Add  to  sauce  witi 
cream.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  with  muttiHi 
or  pork  chops. 

Dra'wn  Butter  Sauce. 

3^  cup  butter.  l)^  cups  hot  water. 

3  tablespoons  flour.  "*      }^  teas]xx>n  salt. 

}4  teaspoon  pepper. 

Melt  one-half  the  butter,  add  flour  with  seasoningjs 
and  pour  on  gradually  hot  water.  Boil  five  minutes,  and 
add  remaining  l)utter  in  small  pieces.  To  be  ser\"ed  with 
boiled  or  baked  fish. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

To  Drawn  Butter  Sauce  add  one  egg  yolk  and  one-half 
can  shrimps  cleaned  and  cut  in  pieces. 

Caper  Sauce. 

To  Drawn  Butter  Sauce  add  one-half  cup  capers  draiwd 
from  their  liquor.     Serve  with  boiled  mutton. 

Egg  Sauce  I. 

To  Drawn  Butter  Sauce  add  two  hard  boiled  eggs  cat 
in  one-fourth  inch  slices. 
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Egg  Sauce  II. 

To  Drawn  Butter  Saace  add  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs 
d  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

Broiw^ii  Banco  I. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  cup  Brown  Stock. 

■^  slice  onion.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

2>^  tablespoons  flour.  H  teaspoon  pepper. 

Cook  onion  in  butter  until  slightly  browned ;  remove 
lion  and  stir  butter  constantly  until  well  browned ;  add 
>UT  mixed  with  seasonings,  and  brown  the  butter  and 
onr;   then    add   stock  gradually. 

Brown  Sance  II.  (Eapagnole). 

Ji  cup  butter.  Sprig  of  parsley. 

1  slice  carrot.  6  peppercorns. 

1  slice  onion.  5  tablespoons  flour. 

Bit  of  bay  leaf.  •  2  cups  Brown  Stock. 
Sprig  of  thyme.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Cook  butter  with  carrot,  onion,  bay  leaf,  thyme,  parsley, 
and  pepi>ercorns,  until  brown ;  add  flour,  and  when  well 
browned,  add  stock  gradually,  strain,  and  season  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

Broiw^n  Mushroom  Sauce  I. 

To  one  cup  Brown  Sauce  add  one-fourth  can  mush- 
•■ooms,  drained,  rinsed,  and  cut  in  quarters  or  slices. 

Brown  Mushroom  Sauce  H. 

\  can  mushrooms.  ^4  cup  flour. 

}^  cup  butter.  2  cups  Consomni^  or  Brown 

J2  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  Stock. 

Salt  and  pepper. 

^Tain  and  rinse  mushrooms  and  chop  finely  one-half  of 
8ame.  Cook  five  minutes  with  butter  and  lemon  juice; 
^rain,  brown  the  butter,  add  flour,  and  when  well  browned, 
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add  gradually  Consomine.  Cook  fifteen  minutes,  skim, 
add  remaining  mashrooms  cut  in  quarters  or  slices,  tnd 
cook  two  minutes.     Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Sauce  Piqoante. 

To  one  cup  Brown  Sauce  add  one  tablespoon  vinegar, 
one-half  small  shallot  finely  chopped,  one  tablespoon  eadi 
chopped  capers  and  pickle,  and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne 

Olive  Sauce. 

Remove  stones  from  ten  olives,  leaving  meat  in  ooe 
piece.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and  cook  five  minutes^ 
Drain  olives,  and  add  to  tw'o  cups  Brown  Sauce  1.  or  II. 

Orange  Sauce. 

y^  cup  butter.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

>^  cup  flour.  Juice  2  oranges. 

1)^  cups  Brown  Stock.  "1  tablespoons  sherry  wiue. 

%  teaspoon  salt  Rind  of  1  orange  cut  iu 

fancy  shapes. 

Brown  the  ])utter,  add  flour,  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and 
stir  until  welf  browned.  Add  stock  gradually,  and  just 
before  serving,  orange  juice,  sherry,  and  pieces  of  rind. 

Sauce  k  Tltalienne. 

Onw";  ]  2  tablespoons  each.      Sprig  umrjoram 

^^'•«'*'      ,         \        finely  chopped.      2  tablespoons  butter. 
Lean  raw  ham,  |  •         ^^  2}^  tables|XK»ns  flour. 

12  peppercorns.  1  cup  Brown  Stock. 

2  cloves.  IJ^  cups  white  wine. 

fj>  tablespoon  finely  chopped  pai-sley. 

Cook  first  six  ingredients  with  butter  five  minutes,  add 
flour,  and  stir  until  well  browned;  then  add  gradually  stock 
and  wine.  Strain,  reheat,  and  after  pouring  around  fisb 
sprinkle  with  parsley. 
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Champagne  Sauce. 

Simmer  two  cups  Espagnole  Sauce  until  reduced  to  one 
id  one-half  cups.  Add  two  tablespoons  mushroom 
)uor,  one-half  cup  champagne,  and  one  tablespoon  pow- 
ered sugar. 

Tomato  Bance  I.  (without  Stock). 

3^  can  tomatoes  or  3  tablespoons  butter. 

1^  cups  fresh  stewed  tomatoes.       2}^  tablespoons  floui*. 
1  slice  onion.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

%  teaspoon  pepper. 

Cook  onion  with  tomatoes  fifteen  minutes,  rub  through 
I  strainer,  and  add  to  butter  and  flour  (to  which  seasonings 
lave  been  added)  cooked  together.  If  tomatoes  are  very 
leid,  add  a  few  grains  of  soda. 

Tomato  Sauce  II. 

3^  can  tomatoes.  >2  teaspoon  salt. 

2  teaspoons  sugar.  4  tablespoons  butter. 

8  peppercorns.  4  tablespoons  flour. 

Bit  of  bay  leaf.  1  cup  Brown  Stock. 

Cook  tomatoes  twenty  minutes  with  sugar,  peppercorns, 
bay  leaf,  and  salt;  rub  through  a  strainer,  and  add  stock. 
Brown  the  butter,  add  flour,  and  when  well  browned,  grad- 
ually add  hot  liquid. 

Tomato  Sauce  IH. 

%  cup  butter.  J^prig  of  parsley. 

1  slice  carrot.  1  cup  stewed  and  strained 

1  slice  onion.  tomatoes. 

Bit  of  bay  leaf.  1  cup  Brown  Stock. 

Sprig  of  thyme.  Salt  and  pepper. 

>^  cup  floiu". 

Brown  the  butter  with  carrot,  onion,  bay  leaf,  thyme, 
and  parsley ;  remove  seasonings,  add  flour,  stir  until  well 
browned,  then  add  tomatoes  and  stock. 

16 
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Tomato  and  Muahroom  Saace. 

2  slices  chopped  bacon  or  2  cloves. 

small  quantity  uncooked  ham.     y^  tea.six>on  peppercorns. 

1  slice  onion.  Few  gratings  nutmeg. 

()  slices  carrot.  3  tablespoons  flour. 

1  bay  leaf.  }^  can  tomatoes. 

2  sprigs  thyme.  1)4  cups  Brown  Stock.      j 
Sprig  of  parsley.  Salt  and  pepper.  I 

}^  can  mushrooms. 

French  Ckf.   \ 

Cook  bacon,  onion,  and  carrot  five  minutes;  add  baj 
leaf,  thyme,  parsley,   cloves,   pepi)ercorns,  nutmeg,  awl  j 
tomatoes,  and  cook  five  minutes.     Add  flour  diluted  vith 
enough  cold  water  to  pour;  as  it  thickens,  dilute  vitii  I 
stock.     Cover,  and  cook  in  oven  one  hour.     Strain,  add 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  one-half  can  mushrooms,  ' 
drained  from  their  liquor,  rinsed,  and  cut  in  quartcR; 
then  cook  two  minutes. 

Tomato  Cream  Sauce. 

1^  can  tomatoes.  Bit  of  bay  leaf. 

Sprig  of  thyme.  1  cup  White  Sauce  I. 

1  stalk  celery.  i^  teaspoon  salt. 

1  slice  onion.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

}^  teaspoon  soda. 

Cook  tomatoes  twenty  minutes  with  seasonings;  rub 
through  a  strainer,  add  soda,  then  White  Sauce.  Serve 
with  Baked  Fish  or  Lobster  Cutlets. 

Spanish  Sauce. 

2  tablespoons  finely   chop]ied       ^4  cup  butter. 

lean  raw  ham.  )^  cup  flour. 

2  tablespoons  chopped  celery.         l^  cups  Brown  Stock. 
2  tablespoons  chopped  caiTot.        %  cup  stewed  and  strained 
1  tablespoon  cbopj^ed  onion.  tomatoes. 

Salt  and  pepper. 

Cook  ham  and  vegetables  with  butter  until  butter  is  veil 
browned ;  add  flcmr,  stock,  and  tomatoes ;  cook  five  min- 
utes, then  strain.     Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
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Bechamel  Sauce. 

1)^  cups  White  Stock.  6  peppercorns. 

1  slice  onion.  >^  cup  butter. 

1  slice  carrot.  }i  cup  flour. 

Bit  of  bay  leaf.  1  cup  scalded  milk. 

Sprig  of  parsley.  }4  teasi>oon  salt. 

3^  teaspoon  pepper. 

Cook  stock  twenty  minutes  with  onion,  carrot,  bay  leaf, 
parsley,  and  peppercorns,  then  strain ;  there  should  be  one 
Cupful.      Melt  the  butter,  add   flour,  and  gradually  hot 
stock  and  milk.     Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Tellow  Bechamel  Sauce. 

To  two  cups  Bechamel  Sauce  add  yolks  of  three  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  first  diluting  eggs  with  small  quantity  of 
hot  sance. 

Oyster  Sauce. 

1  pint  oysters.  1  cup  milk  or  chicken  stock. 

^  cup  butter.  Salt. 

^  cup  flour.  Pepper. 

Oyster  liquor. 

Wash  oysters,  reserve  liquor,  heat,  strain,  add  oysters, 
and  cook  until  plump.  Remove  oysters,  and  make  a  sauce 
of  butter,  flour,  oyster  liquor,  and  milk.  Add  oysters, 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Cucumber  Sauce. 

Grate  two  cucumbers,  drain,  and  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per, and  vinegar.     Serve  with  Broiled  Fish. 

Celery  Sauce. 
3  cups  celery  cut  in  small  pieces.     2  cups  Thin  White  Sauce. 

Wash  and  scrape  celery  before  cutting  into  pieces. 
Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until  soft,  drnin,  rub  through 
a  sieve,  and  add  to  sauce.  Celery  sauce  is  often  made 
from  the  stock  in  which  a  fowl  or  turkey  has  been  boiled. 
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Supreme  Sauce. 

3^  cup  butter.  >,^  cup  hot  cream. 

3^  cup  flour.  1  tablespoon  mushroom  liquor. 

l}^  cups  hot  chicken  stock.      ^4  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 
Salt  and  pepjier. 

Make  same  as  Thin  White  Sauce,  and  add  seasonings 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

Season  Brown,  Drawn  Butter,  or  Hollandaise  Saaee^ 
with  Anchovy  essence. 

Maitre  d'Hdtel  Butter. 

}^  cup  butter.  }^  teaspoon  pepper. 

>^  teaspoon  salt.  3 2  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley. 

^  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Put  butter  in  a  bowl,  and  with  small  wooden  spoon  work 
until  creamy.  Add  salt,  pepper,  and  parsley,  then  lemon 
juice  very  slowly. 

Tartar  Sauce. 

1  tablespoon  vinegar.         J^  teaspoon  salt. 
1  teaspoon  lemon  juice.     1  tablespoon  Worcestershire  Sauce. 
1^  cup  butter. 

The  Boston  Cook  Bo(^, 

Mix  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  salt,  and  Worcestershire 
Sauce  in  a  small  bowl,  and  heat  over  hot  water.  Brown 
the  butter  in  an  omelet  pan  and  strain  into  first  mixture. 


Lemon  Butter. 

^  cup  butter.  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Cream  the  butter,  and  add  slowly  lemon  juice. 

Anchovy  Butter. 

1^  cup  butter.  Anchovy  essence. 

Cream  the  butter,  and  add  Anchovy  essence  to  taste. 
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Lobster  Butter. 

>i  cup  butter.  Lobster  coral. 

Clean,  wipe,  and  force  coral  through  a  fine  sieve.  Put 
in  a  mortar  with  butter,  and  pound  until  well  blended. 
This  butter  is  used  in  Lobster  Soup  and  Sauces  to  give 
color  and  richness. 

HoUandaise  Sauce  I. 

y^  cup  butter.  )i  teaspoon  salt. 

Y'Dlks  2  eggs.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  %  cup  boiling  water. 

Put  butter  in  a  bowl,  cover  with  cold  water  and  wash, 
using  a  spoon.  Divide  in  three  pieces ;  put  one  piece  in 
a  saucepan  with  yolks  of  eggs  and  lemon  juice,  place 
saucepan  in  a  lai^er  one  containing  boiling  water,  and  stir 
constantly  with  a  wire  whisk  until  butter  is  melted ;  then 
add  second  piece  of  butter,  and,  as  it  thickens,  thinl  piece. 
Add  water,  cook  one  minute,  remove  from  fire,  then  add 
salt  and  cayenne. 

HollandaiBe  Sauce  II. 

}4  cup  butter.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

%  tablespoon  vinegar.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  grains  cayenne. 

French  Chef, 

Wash  butter,  divide  in  three  pieces.  Put  one  piece  in  a 
saucepan  with  vinegar  and  egg  yolks ;  place  saucepan  in 
a  larger  one  containing  boiling  water,  and  stir  constantly 
with  a  wire  whisk.  Add  second  piece  of  butter,  and,  as 
it  thickens,  third  piece.  Remove  from  fire,  and  add  salt 
and  cayenne.  If  left  over  fire  a  moment  too  long  it  will 
separate.  If  a  richer  sauce  is  desired,  add  one-half  tea- 
spoon hot  water  and  one-half  tablespoon  heavy  cream. 

Lobster  Sauce  I. 
To  HoUandaise  Sauce  I.  add  one-third  cup  lobster  meat 
cut  in  small  dice. 
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Lobater  Sauce  II. 

IJ^  lb.  lobster.  i^  teaspoon  salt 

>^  cup  butter.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

^  cup  flour.  ^  tablespoon  lemon  juice, 

S  cups  cold  water. 

Remove  meat  from  lobster,  and  cut  tender  claw  meatia 
one-half  inch  dice.  Chop  remaining  meat,  add  to  body 
bones,  and  cover  with  water ;  cook  until  stock  is  redocei 
to  two  cups,  strain,  and  add  gradually  to  butter  and  flour 
cooked  together,  then  add  salt,  cayenne,  lemon  juiee,  sod 
lobster  dice. 

If  the  lobster  contains  coral,  prepare  Lobster  Batter, 
add  flour,  and  thicken  sauce  therewith. 

Bauce  B^arnaise. 

To  Hollandaise  Sauce  II.  add  one  teaspoon  each  of 
finely  chopped  parsley  and  fresh  tarragon. 

Served  with  mutton  chops,  steaks,  broiled  squabs, 
smelts,  or  boiled  salmon. 

Sauce  Trianon. 

To  Hollandaise  Sauce  II.  add  gradually,  while  cooking, 
one  and  one-half  tablespoons  sherry  wine. 

Sauce  Figaro. 

To  Hollandaise  Sauce  II.  add  two  tablespoons  tomato 
puree  (tomatoes  stewed,  strained,  and  cooked  until  reduced 
to  a  thick  pulp),  one  teaspoon  finely  chopped  parsley,  and 
a  few  grains  cayenne. 

HorBeradish  Sauce  I. 

3  tablespoons  grated  horse-  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

radish  root.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

1  tablespoon  vinegar.  4  tablespoons  heary  cream. 

Mix  first  four  ingredients,  and  add  cream  beaten  stiff. 
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Horseradish  Sauce  II. 

3  tablespoons  cracker  crumbs.  3  tablespoons  butter. 

}4  cup  ^ated  horseradish  root.  >2  teaspoon  salt. 

I>^  cups  milk.  }4  teaspoon  pepper. 

Cook   first  three  ingredients  twenty  minutes  in  double 
boiler-       Add  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Bread  Sauce. 

2  cups  milk.  >^  teaspoon  salt. 

y^  cup  fine  stale  bread  crumbs.      Few  grains  cayenne. 
1  onion.  3  tablespoons  butter. 

6  cloves.  }^  cup  coarse  stale  bread 

crumbs. 

Cook  milk  thirty  minutes  in  double  boiler,  with  fine 
bread  crumbs  and  onion  stuck  with  cloves.  Remove 
onion,  add  salt,  cayenne,  and  two  tablespoons  butter. 
Usually  served  poured  around  roast  partridge  or  grouse, 

and  sprinkled  with  coarse  crumbs  browned  in  remaining 

butter. 

Rice  Sauce. 

3  tablespoons  rice.  3  cloves. 

2  cups  milk.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

3^  onion.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Wash  rice,  add  to  milk,  and  cook  in  double  boiler  un- 
til soft.  Rub  through  a  fine  strainer,  return  to  double 
boiler,  add  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  cook  fifteen  min- 
utes.    Remove  ouion,  add  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 


Cauliflower  Sauce. 

l^  cup  butter.  Cooked  flowerets  from  a  small 

^j  cup  flour.  cauliflower. 

1  cup  hot  chicken  stock.  Salt. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  Pepper. 

Make  same  as  Thin  White  Sauce  and  add  flowerets. 
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Mint  Sauce. 

}^  cup  finely  chopped  mint  leaves.        1  tablespoon  powdered 
y^  cup  vinegar.  sugar. 

Add  sugar  to  vinegar ;  when  dissolved,  pour  over  mint 
and  let  stand  thirty  minutes  on  back  of  range  to  infuse. 
If  vinegar  is  very  strong,  dilute  with  water. 

Cnrrant  Jelly  Sauce. 

To  one  cup  Brown  Sauce,  from  which  onion  has  been 
omitted,  add  one-fourth  tumbler  cun*ant  jelly  and  one 
tablespoon  sherry  wine ;  or,  add  cunant  jelly  to  one  cap 
gravy  made  to  serve  with  roast  lamb.  Currant  Jelly  Sauce 
is  suitable  to  serve  with  lamb. 

Port  Wine  Sauce. 

To  one  cup  Brown  Sauce,  from  which  onion  has  been 
omitted,  add  one-eighth  tumbler  currant  jelly,  two  table- 
spoons port  wine,  and  a  few  grains  cayenne. 

Sauce  Tartare. 

}^  teaspoon  mustard.  \}4  tablesjx>ons  vinegar. 
1  teaspoon  powdered  sugar.       Capers,    ^ 

>^  teaspoon  salt.  *      Pickles,    1   i,^  tablespoon  each. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  Olives,     |          finely  chopped. 

Yolks  2  eggs.  Parsley,  J 

}^  cup  olive  oil.  %  shallot  finely  chopped. 

^4  teaspoon  powdered  tarragon. 

Mix  mustard,  .sugar,  salt,  and  cayenne ;  add  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  stir  until  thoroughly  mixed,  setting  bowl  in  pan 
of  ice  water.  Add  oil,  at  first  drop  by  drop,  stirring 
with  a  wooden  spoon  or  wire  whisk.  As  mixture  thickeuis 
dilute  with  vinegar,  when  oil  may  be  added  more  rapidly. 
Keep  in  cool  place  until  ready  to  serve,  then  add  remain- 
ing ingredients. 
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Sauce  Tyrolienne. 

To  three-fourths  cup  Mayonnaise  add  one-half  table- 
spoon each  finely  chopped  capers  and  parsley,  one  finely 
chopped  gherkin,  and  one-half  can  tomatoes,  stewed, 
(trained,  and  cooked  until  reduced  to  two  tablespoons. 
5erve  with  any  kind  of  fried  fish. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
VEGETABLES. 

Table  showing  Compoaitioii  of  Vegetablei. 

Article..  Proteid.        Fat        ^^-^    ^    W.- 

ArtichokCvS  ....  2.6 

Asparagus   .     .     .     .  1.8 

Beaiis,  Lima,  green   .  7.1 

**      green  string    .  2.2 

Beets 1.6 

Brussels  sprouts    .     .  4.7 

Cabbage      ....  2.1 

Carrots 1.1 

Cauliflower  ....  1.0 

Celery 1.4 

Corn,  green,  sweet     .  2.8 

Cucumbers 8 

p]gg- plant    ....  1.2 

Kohl-rabi     ....  2. 

Lettuce 1.3 

Okra       .....  2. 

Onions 4.4 

Parsnips 1.7 

Peas,  green  .     .     .     .  4.4 

Potatoes,  sweet      .     .  1.8 

/'        white      .     .  2.1 

Spinach 2.1 

Squash 1.6 

Tomatoes 8 

Turnips 1.4 

rr.  0.  Atwater,  Ph.D. 

Vegetables  include,  commonly  though  not  botanicallj 
speaking,  all  plants  used  for  food  except  grains  and  fruits. 
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nth  exception  of  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  which  contain 
large   amount  of  proteid,  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for 

heir  potash  salts,  and  should  form  a  part  of  each  day's 

Lietary.      Many  contain  much  cellulose,  which  gives  needed 

»ulk  to  the  food.     The  legumes,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils 

nay  be  used  in  place  of  flesh  food. 
For  the  various  vegetables  different  parts  of  the  plant 

ure  used.      Some  are  eaten  in  the  natural  state,  others  are 

iKX>ked. 

Tubers.     White  poUitoea  and  Jerusalem  artichokes. 
^^^^      J  Beetij,  carrots,  pai-suips,  radishes,  sweet  [wtatoes, 

(        salsify  or  oyster  plant,  and  turnips. 
Bulbs.       Garlic,  onions,  and  .shallots. 
Stems.       Asparagus,  celery,  and  chives. 
w  <  Brussels  sprouts,   beet  greens,  cabbages,  dande- 

I        lions,  lettuce,  sorrel,  spinach,  and  watercress. 
Flowers.    Cauliflower. 
Fr   "t      i  ^^^^9  corn,  cucumbers,  okra,  egg-plant,  peas, 

(        lentils,  squash,  and  tomatoes. 

Young,  tender  vegetables,  —  as  lettuce,  radishes,  cucum- 
bers; water-cress,  and  tomatoes,  —  eaten  uncooked,  served 
separately  or  combined  in  salads,  help  to  stimulate  a  flag- 
ging appetite,  and  when  dressed  with  oil  furnish  consid- 
erable nutriment. 

Beans,  and  peas  when  old,  should  be  employed  in  mak- 
ing purees  and  soups;  by  so  doing,  the  outer  covering  of 
ceWnlose,  so  irritating  to  the  stomach,  is  removed. 

Care  of  Vegetables. 

Summer  vegetables  should  be  cooked  as  soon  after 
gathering  as  possible ;  in  case  they  must  be  kept,  spread 
on  bottom  of  cool,  dry,  well-ventilated  cellar,  or  place  in 
ice-box.  Lettuce  may  be  best  kept  by  sprinkling  with 
cold  water  and  placing  in  a  tin  pail  closely  covered, 
lilted  vegetables  may  be  freshened  by  allowing  to  stand 
in  cold  water.  Vegetables  which  contain  sugar  lose  some 
^t  their  sweetness  by  standing ;  corn  and  peas  are  more 
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quickly  affected  than  others.  Winter  vegetables  sbodd 
be  kept  in  a  cold,  dry  place.  Beets,  caiTots,  turoiis, 
potatoes,  etc. ,  should  be  put  in  barrels  or  piled  in  Ihib, 
to  exclude  as  much  air  as  possible.  Squash  should  he 
spread,  and  needs  careful  watching;  when  dark  spoft 
appear,  cook  at  once. 

In  using  canned  goods,  empty  contents  from  can  »  | 
soon  as  opened,  lest  the  acid  therein  act  on  the  tin  to  |flo-  i 
duce  poisonous  compounds,  and  let  stand  one  hoar,  thsX'i  \ 
may  become  reoxygenated.     Beans,  peas,  asparagus,  eto- 
should  be  emptied  into  a  strainer,  drained,  and  cold  wate-  \ 
poured  over  them  and  allowed  to  run  through.    In  usiDf  | 
dried  vegetables,  soak  in  cold  water  several  hours  befor? , 
cooking.     A  few  years  ago  native  vegetables  were  alone 
sold ;  but  now  our  markets  are  largely  supplied  from  thr 
Southern  States  and  California,  thus   allowing  us  fre^ 
vegetables  throughout  the  year. 

I 
Cooking  of  Vegetables.  i 

A  small  scrubbing-brush,  which  may  be  bought  for  fi^f 
cents,  and  two  small  pointed  knives  for  preparing  veg^ 
tables  should  ])e  found  in  every  kitchen. 

Vegetables  should  be  washed  in  cold  water,  and  cooked 
until  soft  in  boiling  salted  water;  if  cooked  in  an  udcot- 
ered  vessel,  their  color  is  better  kept.  For  peas  and  bea»' 
add  salt  to  water  last  half  hour  of  cooking.  Time  for 
cooking  the  same  vegetable  varies  according  to  fresliDes*  ^ 
and  age,  therefore  time-tables  for  cooking  serve  onlyi^* 
guides. 

Mushrooms  and  Truffles. 

These   are   classed   among   vegetables.       MushrooniN 
which  grow  about  us  abundantly,  may  be  easily  gath- 
ered, and  as  they  contain  considerable  nutriment,  should  \ 
often  be  found  on  the  table.     While  there  are  handled?  \ 
of  varieties,  one  by  a  little  study  may  acquaint  herself 
with  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  common  ones  which 
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d  valuable  as  food.  Consult  W.  Hamilton  Gibson, 
Our  £dible  Toadstools  and  Mushrooms."  Many  might 
use  illness,  bat  only  a  few  varieties  of  the  Amanita 
mily  are  deadly  poison.  Mushrooms  require  heat  and 
oisture,  —  a  severe  drought  or  very  wet  soil  being  un- 
ivorable  for  their  growth.  Never  gather  mushrooms  in 
le  vicinity  of  decaying  matter.  They  appear  the  middle 
f  May,  and  last  until  frost  comes.  Campestris  is  the  va- 
ety  always  found  in  market ;  French  canned  are  of  this 
unily.     Boleti  are  dried,  canned,  and  sold  as  cepes. 

Truffles. 

Truffles  belong  to  the  same  family  as  mushrooms,  and 
tfe  grown  underground.  France  is  the  most  famous  field 
'or  their  production,  from  which  country  they  are  exported 
n  Ian.  cans,  and  are  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use. 


Artichokes. 

French  artichokes,  imported  throughout  the  year,  are  the 
ones  principally  used.  They  retail  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents  each,  and  are  cheapest  and  best  in  November,  De- 
cember, and  January.  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  employed 
for  pickling,  and  can  be  bought  for  fifteen  cents  per 
quart 

Boiled  Artichokes. 

Cut  off  stem  close  to  leaves,  remove  outside  bottom 
^fc&ves,  trim  artichoke,  cut  off  one  inch  from  top  of  leaves, 
*nd  with  a  sharp  knife  remove  choke ;  then  tie  artichoke 
^th  a  string  to  keep  its  shape.  Soak  one-half  hour  in 
cold  water.  Drain,  and  cook  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes 
in  boiling,  salted,  acidulated  water.  Remove  from  water, 
place  upside  down  to  drain,  then  take  off  string.  Serve 
^th  Bechamel  or  Hollandaise  Sauce.  Boiled  Artichokes 
often  constitute  a  course  at  dinner.  Leaves  are  drawn 
ont  separately  with  fingers,  dipped  in  sauce,  and  fleshy  ends 
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only  eaten,  although  the  bottom  is  edible,  ArtadKikes 
may  be  cut  in  quarters,  cooked,  drained,  and  served  witi 
Sauce  Bearnaise.  When  prepai'ed  in  this  way  they  are 
served  with  mutton. 

Fried  Artichokes. 

Sprinkle  Boiled  Artichokes  cut  in  quarters  with  salt  I 
pepper,  and  finely  chopped  parsley.     Dip  in  Batter  I.,  fn 
in  deep  fat,  and  drain.     In  preparing  artichokes,  trim  off : 
tops  of  leaves  closer  than  when  served  as  Boiled  Arti- 
chokes. { 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Remove  all  leaves  and  the  choke.  Trim  bottoms  is 
shape,  and  cook  until  soft  in  boiling,  salted,  acidnlatwi 
water.    Serve  with  Hollandaise  or  Bechamel  Sauce. 

Stuffed  Artichokes.  I 

Prepare  and  cook  as  Boiled  Artichokes,  having  tiieiE 
slightly  underdone.  Fill  with  Chicken  Force-meat  L  or 
II.,  and  bake  thirty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven,  basting 
twice  with  Thin  White  Sauce.  Remove  to  serviog-disfe 
and  pour  around  them  Thin  White  Sauce. 

Asparagus. 

Hothouse  asparagus  is  found  in  market  during  winter, 
but  is  not  very  satisfactory,  and  is  sold  for  abont  one 
dollar  per  bunch.  Oyster  Bay  (white  asparagus)  appear 
first  of  May,  and  commands  a  very  high  price.  Large  and 
small  green  stalk  asparagus  is  in  season  from  first  of  jMf 
to  middle  of  July,  and  cheapest  the  middle  of  June. 

Boiled  Asparagus. 

Cut  off  lower  parts  of  stalks  as  far  down  as  they  wili 
snap,  untie  bunches,  wash,  remove  scales,  and  retie. 
Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  fifteen  minutes  or  until  soft, 
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leaving  tips  out  of  water  first  ten  minutes.  Drain,  remove 
string,  and  spread  with  soft  butter,  allowing  one  and  one- 
[lalf  tablespoons  butter  to  each  bunch  asparagus.  Aspar- 
agus is  often  broken  in  inch  pieces  for  boiling,  cooking 
tips  a  shorter  time  than  stalks. 

Asparagus  on  Toast. 
Serve  Boiled  Asparagus  on  Buttered  or  Milk  Toast. 

Asparagus  in  WMte  Sauce. 

Boil  asparagus  cut  in  one-inch  pieces,  drain,  and  add  to 
White  Sauce  I.,  allowing  one  cup  sauce  to  each  bunch 
asparagus. 

Asparagus  k  la  HoUandaise. 
Pour  HoUandaise  Sauce  I.  over  Boiled  Asparagus. 

Asparagus  in  Crusts. 

Remove  centres  from  small  rolls,  fry  shells  in  deep  fat, 
drain,  and  fill  with  Asparagus  in  White  Sauce. 

Beans. 

String  Beans  that  are  obtainable  in  winter  come  from 
California ;  natives  appear  in  market  the  last  of  June  and 
continue  until  the  last  of  September.  There  are  two 
varieties,  green  (pole  cranberry  being  best  flavored)  and 
yellow  (butter  bean). 

Shell  Beans^  including  horticultural  and  sieva,  are  sold 
in  the  pod  or  shelled,  five  quarts  in  pod  making  one 
quart  shelled.  They  are  found  in  market  during  July  and 
August.  Common  lima  and  improved  lima  shell  beans  are 
in  season  in  August  and  September.  Dried  lima  beans 
are  procurable  throughout  the  year. 
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String  Beans. 

Remove  strings,  and  snap  or  cut  in  one-meh  pieece; 
wash,  and  cook  in  boiling  water  from  one  to  three  honi^ 
adding  salt  last  half-hour  of  cooking.  Drain,  season  with 
butter  and  salt 

Shell  Beans. 

Wash,  and  cook  in  boiling  water  from  one  to  one  and  i 
half  hours,  adding  salt  last  half-hour  of  cooking.  Cook  is 
sufficiently  small  quantity  of  water  that  there  may  \k 
none  left  to  drain  off  when  beans  are  cooked.  Season 
with  butter  and  salt. 

Cream  of  Lima  Beans. 

Soak  one  cup  dried  beans  over  night,  drain,  and  cook  in 
boiling  salted  water  until  soft;  drain,  add  three-fourths 
cup  cream,  and  season  with  butter  and  salt  Reheat 
before  serving. 

Boiled  Beets. 

Wash,  and  cook  whole  in  boiling  water  until  soft;  to 
required  being  from  one  to  four  houre.  Old  beets  will 
never  be  tender,  no  matter  how^  long  they  may  be  cooked. 
Drain  and  put  in  cold  water,  that  skins  may  be  easilr 
removed.     Serve  cut  in  quarters  or  slices. 


Sugared  Beets. 

4  hot  boiled  beets.  1 1^  tablespoons  sugar. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  }4  teaspoon  salt. 

Cut  beets  in  one-fourth  inch  slices,  add  butter,  sugar. 
and  salt;  reheat  for  serving. 

Pickled  Beets. 

Slice  cold  boiled  beets  and  cover  with  vinegar. 
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BruBaels  Sprouts. 

Brussels  sprouts  belong  to  same  family  as  cabbage, 
Mid  the  small  heads  grow  from  one  to  two  inches  apart, 
911  the  axis  of  the  enth'e  stem,  one  root  yielding  about 
two  quarts.  They  are  unported,  and  also  grow  in  this 
eountry,  being  cheapest  and  best  in  December  and 
Jaouary. 

Brussels  Sprouts  in  "White  Sauce. 

Pick  over,  remove  wilted  leaves,  and  soak  in  cold  water 
fifteen  minutes.  €ook  in  boiling  salted  water  twenty  min- 
utes, or  until  easily  pierced  with  a  skewer.  Drain,  and  to 
each  pint  add  one  cup  White  Sauce  1. 

Cabbage. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  cabbage  in  the  market,  drum- 
head, sugar-loaf,  Savoy,  and  purple ;  and  some  variety  may 
be  found  throughout  the  year.  The  Savoy  is  best  for 
boiliug;  drum-head  and  purple  for  Cole-Slaw.  In  buying, 
select  heavy  cabbages. 

Boiled  Cabbage. 

Take  off  outside  leaves,  cut  in  quarters,  and  remove 
tough  stalk.  Soak  in  cold  water  and  cook  in  an  uncov- 
ered vessel  in  boiling  salted  water,  to  which  is  added  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  soda;  this  prevents  disagreeable  odor 
during  cooking.  Gook  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour, 
drain  and  serve ;  or  chop,  and  season  with  butter,  salt, 
and  pepper. 

Escalloped  Cabbage. 

Cut  one-half  boiled  cabbage  in  pieces;  put  in  buttered 
baking-<lish,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  one 
cup  White  Sauce  T.  Lift  cabbage  with  fork  that  it  may 
be  well  mixed  with  sauce,  cover  with  one-half  cup  but- 
tered crumbs,  place  on  oven  grate,  and  bake  until  crumbs 
are  brown. 

17 
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German  Cabbage. 

Slice  red  cabbage  and  soak  in  cold  water.  Pat  one 
quart  in  stewpan  with  two  tablespoons  butter,  one-hall 
teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  finely  chopped  onion,  few 
gratings  of  nutmeg,  and  few  grains  cayenne ;  cover,  and 
cook  until  cabbage  is  tender.  Add  two  tablespoons 
vinegar  and  one-half  tablespoon  sugar,  and  cook  fire 
minutes. 

Cole-Slaw. 

Select  a  small,  heavy  cabbage,  take  off  outside  leaves, 
and  cut  in  quarters ;  with  a  sliarp  knife  slice  very  thinlj. 
Soak  in  cold  water  until  crisp,  drain,  dry  between  towels, 
and  mix  with  Cream  Salad  Dressing. 

Hot  Slaw. 

Slice  cabbage  as  for  Cole-Slaw,  using  one-half  cabbi^. 
Heat  in  a  dressing  made  of  yolks  of  two  eggs  slightlj 
beaten,  one-fourth  cup  cold  water,  one  tablespoon  butter, 
one-fourth  cup  hot  vinegar,  and  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
stirred  over  hot  water  until  thickened. 

Carrots. 

Carrots  may  always  be  found  in  market  New  carrob 
appear  last  of  April,  and  are  sold  in  bunches ;  these  may  be 
boiled  and  served,  but  carrots  are  chiefly  used  for  flavor- 
ing soups,  and  for  garnishing,  on  account  of  their  bright 
color.  To  prepare  carrots  for  cooking,  wash  and  scrape, 
as  best  flavor  and  brightest  color  are  near  the  skin. 

Carrots  and  Peas. 

Wash,  scrape,  and  cut  young  carrots  in  small  cubes  or 
fancy  shapes ;  cook  until  soft  in  boiling  salted  water  or 
stock.  Drain,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  cooked  green  peas, 
and  season  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 
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Canliflower. 

Caaliflowers  comprise  the  stalks  and  flowerets  of  a 
ant  which  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Brussels  sprouts 
id  cabbage ;  they  may  be  obtained  throughout  the  year, 
It  are  cheapest  and  best  in  September  and  October.  In 
Meeting  cauliflowers,  choose  those  with  white  heads  and 
esh  green  leaves ;  if  dark  spots  are  on  the  heads,  they 
•e  not  fresh. 

Creamed  Cauliflower. 

Remove  leaves,  cut  off  stalk,  and  soak  thirty  minutes 
lead  down)  in  cold  water  to  cover.  Cook  (bead  up) 
■renty  minutes  or  until  soft  in  boiling  salted  water; 
Jain,  separate  flowerets,  and  reheat  in  one  and  one- 
alf  cups  White  Sauce  I. 

Catdiflower  k  la  HollandaiBa. 

Prepare  aa  for  Creamed  Cauliflower,  using  Hollandaise 
^auce  1.  instead  of  White  Sauce. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin. 

Place  a  whole  cooked  cauliflower  on  dish  for  serving, 
w^ver  with  buttered  crumbs,  and  place  on  oven  grate  to 
brown  crumbs ;  remove  from  oven  and  pour  one  cup  Thin 
White  Sauce  around  cauliflower. 

Cauliflower  k  la  Parmesan. 

Prepare  as  Cauliflower  au  Gratin .  Sprinkle  with  grated 
e\veese  before  covering  with  crumbs. 

Celery. 

Celery  ma}^  be  obtained  from  last  of  July  until  April. 
"  \8  best  and  cheapest  in  December.  Celery  stalks  are 
green  while  growing;  but  the  white  celery  seen  in  market 
^*&beeu  bleached,  with  exception  of  Kalamazoo  variety, 
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which  grows  white.  To  prepare  celery  for  table,  cot  d 
roots  and  leaves,  separate  stalks,  wash,  scrape,  aud  chi 
in  ice  water.  By  adding  a  slice  of  lemon  to  ice  water 
celery  is  kept  white  and  made  crisp.  If  tops  of  stalfe 
are  gashed  several  times  before  putting  in  water,  tbejvf 
curl  back  and  make  celery  look  more  attractive. 

Celery  in  "White  Sauce. 

Wash,  scrape,  and  cut  outer  celery  stalks  in  ODe-indi 
pieces ;  cook  twenty  minutes  or  until  soft  in  boiling  salted 
water ;  drain,  and  to  two  cups  celery  add  one  cup  WhiK 
Sauce  I. 

Cbiocory  or  Bndive. 

Chiccory  or  endive  may  be  obtained  througboat  tb€ 
year,  but  during  January,  February,  Marcb,  and  Aprils 
supply  is  imported.     It  is  used  only  for  salads. 

Corn. 

Corn  may  be  found  in  market  from  first  of  June  to  first 
of  October.  Until  native  corn  appears  it  is  the  roost 
unsatisfactory  vegetable.  Native  corn  is  obtainable  the 
last  of  July,  but  is  most  abundant  and  cheapest  in  August 
Among  the  best  varieties  are  Crosby  for  early  com  and 
Evergreen  for  late  corn. 

Boiled  Oreen  Corn. 

Remove  husks  and  silky  threads.  Cook  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  in  boiling  water.  Place  on  platter  covered  intii 
napkin ;  draw  corners  of  napkin  over  com ;  or  cut  froai 
cob  and  season  with  butter  and  salt. 

Succotash. 

Cut  hot  boiled  corn  from  cob,  add  equal  quantity  ci 
hot  boiled  shelled  beans;  season  with  butter  and  salt;  re- 
heat before  serving. 
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Com  Oysters. 

Grate  raw  corn  from  cobs.  To  one  cu])  pulp  add  one 
ir^ll  beaten  egg,  one-fourth  cup  flour,  and  season  highly 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  and  fry  in  deep 
fat,  or  cook  on  a  hot,  well  greased  griddle.  They  should 
be  made  about  the  size  of  large  oysters. 

Corn  4  la  Southern. 

To  one  can  chopped  corn  add  two  eggs  slightly  beaten, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper,  one  and 
one-half  tablespoons  melted  butter,  and  one  pint  scalded 
milk ;  turn  into  a  buttered  pudding-dish  and  bake  in  slow 
oven  until  firm. 

Chestnuts. 

French  and  Italian  chestnuts  are  served  in  place  of 
v^etables. 

Chestnut  Pur^. 

Remove  shells  from  chestnuts,  cook  until  soft  in  boil- 
ing salted  water ;  drain,  mash,  moisten  with  scalded  milk, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  beat  until  light  Chest- 
nuts are  often  boiled,  riced,  and  piled  lightly  in  centre  of 
dish,  then  surrounded  by  meat 

Cucumbers. 

Cucumbers  may  be  obtained  throughout  the  year,  and 
are  generally  served  raw.     During  the  latter  part  of  the 
^summer  they  are  gathered  and  pickled  for  subsequent  use. 
Small  pickled  cucumbers  are  called  gherkins. 

Sliced  Cucumbers. 

Remove  thick  slices  from  both  ends  and  cut  off  a  thick 
paring,  as  the  cucumber  contains  a  bitter  principle,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  lies  near  the  skin  and  stem  end. 
Cut  in  thin  slices  and  keep  in  cold  water  until  ready  to 
serve.     Drain,  and  cover  with  crushed  ice  for  serving. 
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Boiled  Cucumbers. 
Old  cucumbers   may  be   pared,  cut  in  pieces,  cooked 
until  soft  in  boiling  salted  water,  drained,  mashed,  and 
seasoned  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

* 

Fried  Cucumbers. 

Pare  cucumbers  and  cut  lengthwise  in  one-third  inch 
slices.  Dry  between  towels,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  again,  fry  in  deep  fat,  sad 
drain. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers. 

Pare  three  cucumbers,  cut  in  halves  crosswise,  remow 
seeds,  and  let  stand  in  cold  water  thirty  minutes.  Draio, 
wipe,  and  fill  with  force-meat,  using  recipe  for  ChickeD 
Force-meat  I.  or  II.,  substituting  veal  for  chicken.  Place 
upright  on  a  trivet  in  a  saucepan.  Half  surround  irith 
White  Stock,  cover,  and  cook  forty  minutes.  Place  on 
thin  slices  of  dry  toast,  and  pour  around  one  and  one-half 
cups  Bechamel  Sauce.     Serve  as  a  vegetable  or  eiitr.^. 

Fried  Egg-plant  I. 

Pare  an  egg-plant  and  cut  in  very  thin  slices.    Sprinile 
slices  with  salt  and  pile  on  a  plate.     Cover  with  a  weigbt 
to   express  the  juice,  and  let  stand  one  hour.    Dre^? 
with  flour  and  sautt-  slowly  in  butter  until  crisp  aiidbrovu.^ 
Egg-plant  is  in  season  from  September  to  February. 

Pried  Bgg-plant  H. 

Pare  an  egg-plant,  cut  in  one-fourth  inch  slices,  and 
soak  over  night  in  cold  salted  water.  Drain,  let  stand m 
cold  water  one-half  hour,  drain  ^ain,  and  dry  between 
towels.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  batter,  or 
dip  in  flour,  e:^^:,,  and  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 
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Stuffed  Egg-plant. 

Cook  egg-plant  fifteen  ininuteB  in  boiling  salted  water 
to  cover.  Cut  a  slice  from  top,  and  with  a  spoon  remove 
pali>,  taking  care  not  to  work  too  closely  to  skin.  Chop 
pulp,  and  add  one  cup  soft  stale  bread  crumbs.  Melt 
two  tablesp<K>ns  butter,  add  one-half  tablespoon  finely 
chopped  onion,  and  cook  five  minutes;  or  try  out  three 
slices  of  bacon,  using  bacon  fat  in  place  of  butter.  Add 
to  chopped  pulp  and  bread,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  if  necessary  moisten  with  a  little  stock  or  water ;  cook 
live  minutes,  cool  slightly,  and  add  one  beaten  egg.  Re- 
fill egg-plant,  cover  with  buttered  bread  crumbs,  and  bake 
twenty-five  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Qreens. 

Hothouse  beet  greens  and  dandelions  appear  in  market 
the  first  of  March,  when  they  command  a  high  price. 
Those  grown  out  of  doors  are  in  season  from  middle  of 
May  to  first  of  July. 

Boiled  Beet  Ghreens. 

Wash  thoroughly  and  scrape  roots,  cutting  off  ends. 
Drain,  and  cook  one  hour  or  until  tender  in  a  small 
quantity  boiling  salted  water.  Season  with  butter,  salt, 
and  pepper.     Serve  with  vinegar. 

Dandelions. 

Wash  thoroughly,  remove  roots,  drain,  and  cook  one 
hour  or  until  tender  in  boiling  salted  water.  Allow  two 
quarts  water  to  one  peck  dandelions.  Season  with  butter, 
salt,  and  pepper.     Serve  with  vinegar. 

Iiettnce. 

Lettuce  is  obtainable  all  the  year,  and  is  especiail}^ 
vahiable  during  the  winter  and  spring,  when  other  green 
vegetables  in  market  command  a  high  price.     Although 
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containing  but  little  nutriment,  it  is  useful  for  the  laige 
quantity  of  water  and  potash  salts  that  it  contains,  and 
assists  in  stimulating  the  appetite.  Curly  lettuce  is  of  ie^ 
value  than  Tennis  Ball,  but  makes  an  effective  ganiish. 

Lettuce  should  be  separated  by  removing  leaves  fiom 
stalk  (discanling  wilted  outer  leaves),  washed,  kept  in  Oild 
water  until  crisp,  drained,  and  so  placed  on  a  towel  tbal  , 
water  may  drop  from  leaves.  A  bag  ma<ie  from  white 
mosquito  netting  is  useful  for  drying  lettuce.  Wasi 
lettuce  leaves,  place  in  bag,  and  hang  in  lower  part  of  ice- 
box to  drain.  Wire  baskets  are  used  for  the  same  par- 
pose.  Arrange  lettuce  for  serving  in  nearly  its  origiu^J 
shape. 

Onions. 

The  onion  belongs  to  the  same  family  (Lily)  as  do 
nhidlot^  (jarli'c^  leek\  and  diive.  Onions  are  cooked  and 
served  as  a  vegetable.  They  are  wholesome,  and  coDtau 
considerable  nutriment,  but  are  objectionable  on  accoQnt 
of  the  strong  odor  they  impart  to  the  breath,  due  to  vola- 
tile substances  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  by  the  blood 
carried  to  the  lungs,  where  they  are  set  free.  The  com- 
mon garden  onion  is  obtainable  throughout  the  year,  the 
new  ones  appearing  in  market  about  the  first  of  June,  h 
large  centres  Bermuda  and  Spanish  onions  are  procurable 
from  March  1st  to  June  1st,  and  are  of  delicate  flavor. 

Shallot,  leek,  garlic,  and  chive  are  principally  used  to 
give  additional  flavor  to  food.  Shallot,  garlic,  and  chive 
are  used,  to  some  extent,  in  making  salads. 

Boiled  Onions. 

Put  oiiions  in  cold  water  and  remove  skins  while  mider 
water.  Drain,  put  in  a  saucepan,  and  cover  with  bofl- 
ing  salted  water;  boil  five  minutes,  drain,  and  again 
cover  with  boiling  salted  water.  Cook  one  hour  or  until 
soft,  but  not  broken.  Drain,  add  a  small  quantity  of 
milk,  cook  five  minutes,  and  season  with  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper. 
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Onions  in  Cream. 

Prepare  and  cook  as  Boiled  Onions,  changing  the  water 
nee  during  boiling ;  drain,  and  cover  with  Cream  or  Thin 
Thite  Sauce. 

Scalloped  Onions. 

Cnt  Boiled  Onions  in  quarters.  Put  in  a  buttered  bak- 
Qg-dish,  cover  with  White  Sauce  1.,  sprinkle  with  but- 
ered  cracker  crumbs,  and  place  on  centre  grate  in  oven 
o  brown  crumbs. 

Fried  Onions. 

Remove  skins  from  four  medium-sized  onions.  Cut  in 
thin  slieeH  and  put  in  a  hot  omelet  pan  with  one  and  one- 
half  table8ix)ons  butter.  Cook  until  brown,  occasionally 
BhaMng  pan  that  onions  may  not  burn,  or  turn  onions, 
using  a  fork.  Sprinkle  with  salt  one  minute  before  taking 
from  ftre. 

Stnffed  Onions. 

Remove  skins  from  onions,  and  parboil  ten  minutes  in 
boiling  salted  water  to  cover.  Turn  upside  down  to  cool, 
and  remove  part  of  centres.  Fill  cavities  with  equal 
i>arts  of  finely  chopped  cooked  chicken,  stale  soft  bread 
orumbs,  and  finely  chopped  onion  which  was  removed, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  moistened  with  cream 
or  melted  butter.  Place  in  buttered  shallow  baking-pan, 
sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  onions  are  soft. 

Creamed  Oyster  Plant  (Salsify). 

Wash,  scrape,  and  put  at  once  into  cold  acidulated 
▼ater  to  prevent  discoloration.  Cut  in  inch  slices,  cook 
^n  boiling  salted  water  until  soft,  drain,  and  add  to  White 
Sauce  I.  Oyster  plant  is  in  season  from  October  to 
March. 
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Salsify  Fritters. 

Cook  oyster  plant  as  for  Creamed  Oyster  Plant  M a^ 
season  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Shape  in  small  fist 
cakes,  roll  in  flour,  and  saute  in  butter. 

Parsnips. 

Parsnips  are  not  so  commonly  served  as  other  vege- 
tables ;  however,  they  often  accompany  a  boiled  dinner. 
They  are  raised  mostly  for  feeding  cattle.  Unless  young- 
they  contain  a  large  amount  of  woody  fibre,  which  extends^ 
through  centi'e  of  roots  and  makes  them  undesirable  a» 
food. 

Parsnips  with  Drawn  Butter  Saoce. 

Wash  and  scrape  parsnips,  and  cut  in  pieces  two  inches 
long  and  one-half  inch  wide  and  thick.  Cook  five  nttin- 
utcs  in  boiling  salted  water,  or  until  soft.  Drain,  and  to 
two  cups  add  one  cup  Drawn  Butter  Sauce. 

Parsnip  Fritters. 

Wash  parsnips  and  cook  forty-five  minutes  in  bofling 
salted  water.  Drain,  plunge  into  cold  water,  w^hen  skies 
will  be  found  to  slip  off  easily.  Mash,  season  with  bat- 
ter, salt,  and  pepper,  shape  in  sqiall  flat  round  cakes,  roll 
in  flour,  and  saute  in  butter. 

Peas. 

Peas  contain,  next  to  beans,  the  largest  percentage 
of  proteid  of  any  of  the  vegetables,  and  when  young 
are  easy  of  digestion.  They  appear  in  market  as 
early  as  April,  coming  from  Florida  and  Califoniia,  ami 
although  high  hi  price  are  hardly  worth  buying,  they 
having  been  picked  so  long.  Native  peas  may  be  ob- 
tained the  middle  of  June,  and  last  until  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember.    The  early  June  are  small  peas  contained  in  a 
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small  pod.  McLean,  the  best  peas,  are  small  peas  in 
large  flat  pods.  Champion  peas  are  large,  and  the  pods 
are  well  filled,  but  they  lack  sweetness.  Marrowfat  peas 
are  the  largest  in  the  market,  and  are  usually  sweet.    ■ 

Boiled  FeaB. 

Bemove  peas  from  pods,  cover  with  cold  water,  and  let 
stand  one-half  hour.  Skim  off  undeveloped  peas  which 
rise  to  top  of  water,  and  drain  remaining  peas.  Cook 
until  soft  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  adding  salt 
the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  cooking.  (Consult  Time  Table 
for  Cooking,  p.  33.)  There  should  be  but  little,  if  any, 
water  to  drain  from  peas  when  they  are  cooked.  Season 
with  butter,  salf,  and  pepper.  If  peas  have  lost  much 
of  their  natural  sweetness,  they  are  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  sugar. 

Creamed  Feafi. 

Drain  Boiled  Peas,  and  to  two  cups  peas  add  three- 
fourths  cup  White  Sauce  II.  Canned  peas  are  often 
drained,  rinsed,  and  reheated  in  this  w  av. 


Stuffed  Peppers  I. 

6  green  peppers.  %  cup  tomatoes  stewed  and 

%  cup  hot  steamed  rice.  strained. 

yi  cup  cold  cooked  meat  cut  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

in  small  dice.  Few  drops  onion  juice. 

Salt  and  j>epper. 

Cut  off  pieces  from  stem  ends  of  peppers.  Remove 
seeds  and  partitions;  parboil  eight  minutes.  Fill  with 
rice,  meat,  tomatoes,  and  butter,  well  mixed,  and  seasoned 
with  onion  juice,  salt,  and  pepper.  Place  in  a  pan,  add 
one  and  one-half  cups  water  or  stock,  and  bake  forty-five 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
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Stuffed  Peppers  11. 

Prepare  peppers  as  for  Stuffed  Peppers  I.  Fill  witfc 
equal  parts  of  finely  chopped  cold  cooked  chicken  or  veal, 
and  softened  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with  onioa  jaioe. 
salt,  and  pepper. 

Pumpkins. 

Pumpkins  are  boiled  or  steamed  same  as  squash,  hut 
require  longer  cooking.  They  are  principally  used  for 
making  pies. 

Radishes. 

Radishes  may  be  obtained  throughout  the  year.  There 
are  round  and  long  varieties,  the  small  round  ones  being 
considered  best.  They  are  bought  in  bunches,  six  or 
seven  constituting  a  bunch.  Radishes  are  used  merely 
for  a  relish,  and  are  served  uncooked.  To  prepare 
radishes  for  table,  remove  leaves,  stems,  and  tip  end  of 
root,  scrape  roots,  and  serve  on  crushed  ice.  Round 
radishes  look  very  attractive  cut  to  imitate  tulips,  when 
they  should  not  be  scraped ;  to  accomplish  this,  begin  at 
root  end  and  make  six  incisions  through  skin  running 
three-fourths  length  of  radish.  Pass  knife  under  sections 
of  skin,  and  cut  down  as  far  as  incisions  extend.  Place 
in  cold  water,  and  sections  of  skin  will  fold  back,  giving 
radish  a  tulip-like  appearance. 

Spinach. 

Spinach  is  cheapest  and  best  in  early  sununer,  but  is 
obtainable  throughout  the  year.  It  gives  variety  to  winter 
diet,  when  most  green  vegetables  are  expensive  and  of  in- 
ferior quality. 

Boiled  Spinach. 

Remove  roots,  carefully  pick  over  (discarding  wilted 
leaves),  and  wash  in  several  waters  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
free  from  all  sand.    When  young  and  tender  put  in  a  stew- 
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pan,  allow  to  heat  gradually,  and  cook  twenty-five  min- 
utes, or  until  tender,  in  its  own  juices.  Old  spinach  is 
better  cooked  in  boiling  salted  water,  allowing  two  quarts 
water  to  one  peck  spinach.  Drain  thoroughly,  chop 
finely,  reheat,  and  season  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  hard  boiled  eggs.  The  green  color 
of  spinach  is  better  retained  by  cooking  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water  in  an  uncovered  vessel. 

Spinach  &  la  Bechamel. 

Prepare  one-half  peck  Boiled  Spinach.  Put  three  ta- 
blespoons butter  in  hot  omelet  pan;  when  melted,  add 
chopped  spinach,  cook  three  minutes.  Sprinkle  with  two 
tablespoons  flour,  stir  thoroughly,  and  add  gradually  three- 
fourths  cup  milk ;  cook  five  minutes. 

Squash. 

Summer  squash,  which  are  in  market  during  the  summer 
months,  should  be  young,  tender,  and  thin  skinned.  The 
common  varieties  are  the  white  round  and  yellow  crook- 
neck.  Some  of  the  winter  varieties  appear  in  market  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  August ;  among  the  most  common 
are  Marrow,  Turban,  and  Hubbard.  Turban  and  Hubbard, 
are  usually  drier  than  Marrow.  Marrow  and  Turban 
have  a  thin  shell,  which  may  be  pared  off  before  cooking. 
Hubbard  Squash  has  a  very  hard  shell,  which  must  be 
split  in  order  to  separate  squash  in  pieces,  and  squash 
then  cooked  in  the  shell.  In  selecting  winter  squash,  see 
that  it  is  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

Boiled  Bummer  Squash. 

Wash  squash  and  cut  in  thick  slices  or  quarters.  Cook 
twenty  minutes  -in  boiling  salted  water,  or  until  soft. 
Turn  in  a  cheese  cloth  placed  over  a  colander,  drain,  and 
wring  in  cheese  cloth.  Mash,  and  season  with  butter,  salt, 
and  pepper. 
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Fried  Summer  Squaah  L 

Wash  and  cut  in  one-half  inch  pieces.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  a^, 
fry  in  hot  fat,  and  drain. 

Fried  Summer  Squash  n. 
Follow  recipe  for  Fried  Egg-plant  1. 

Steamed  Winter  Squash. 

Cut  in  pieces,  remove  seeds  and  stringy  portion,  and 
pare.  Place  in  a  strainer  and  cook  thirty  minutes,  or 
until  soft,  over  boiling  water.  Mash,  and  season  with 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  If  lacking  in  sweetness,  add  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar. 

Boiled  Winter  Squash. 

Prepare  as  for  Steamed  Winter  Squash.  Cook  in  boil- 
ing salted  water,  drain,  mash,  and  season.  Unless  squash 
is  very  dry,  it  is  much  better  steamed  than  boiled. 

Baked  Winter  Squash  I. 

Cut  in  pieces  two  inches  square,  remove  seeds  and 
stringy  portion,  place  in  a  dripping-pan,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  allow  for  each  square  one-half  tea- 
spoon molasses  and  one-half  teaspoon  melted  butter. 
Bake  fifty  minutes,  or  until  soft,  in  a  moderate  oveo, 
keeping  covered  the  first  half-hour  of  cooking.  Serve  in 
the  shell. 

Baked  Winter  Squash  H. 

Cut  squash  in  halves,  remove  seeds  and  stringy  portioD. 
place  in  a  dripping-pan,  cover,  and  bake  two  hours,  or 
until  soft,  in  a  slow  oven.  Remove  from  shell,  mash,  and 
season  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 
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Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes  are  obtainable  throughout  the  year,  but  are 
eapest  and  best  iu  September.    Hothouse  tomatoes  are 

market  during  the  winter,  and  command  a  very  high 
ice,  sometimes  retailing  for  one  and  one-half  dollars  a 
mud. 

Southern  tomatoes  appear  as  early  as  May  1st,  and  al- 
lOQgh  of  good  color,  lack  flavor.  Of  the  many  varieties 
I  tomatoes.  Acme  is  among  the  best. 

Sliced  Tomatoes. 

Wipe,  and  cover  with  boiling  water ;  let  stand  one  min- 
ite,  when  they  may  be  easily  skinned.  Chill  thoroughly, 
md  eat  in  one-third  inch  slices. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Wipe,  pare,  cut  in  pieces,  put  in  stewpan,  and  cook 
alowly  twenty  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Season  with 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. 

Bemove  contents  from  one  can  tomatoes  and  drain 
tomatoes  from  some  of  their  liquor.  Season  with  salt, 
l>epp€r,  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice,  and  sugar  if  preferred 
sweet.  Cover  the  botton  of  a  buttered  baking-dish  with 
Wttered  cracker  crumbs,  cover  with  tomatoes,  and  sprinkle 
top  thickly  with  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
^ntil  crumbs  are  brown. 

Broiled  Tomatoes. 

Wipe  and  cut  in  halves  crosswise,  cut  off  a  thin  slice 
Irom  rounding  part  of  each  half.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  cnimbs  again,  place  in  a 
^ell-buttered  broiler,  and  broil  six  to  eight  minutes. 
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TomatoeB  &  la  Crdme. 

Wipe,  peel,  and  Blic«  three  tomatoes.  Sprinkle  vitfk 
salt  and  pepper,'  dredge  with  fiour,  aud  saute  in  batter* 
Place  on  a  hot  platter  and  pour  over  them  one  cop  White 
Sauce  I. 

Devilled  TomatoeB. 

3  tomatoes.  1  teaspooQ  inustardL 
Salt  and  pepper.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 
Flour.  Few  grains  cayenne. 
Butter  for  saut^iug.  Yolk  1  hard  boiled  egg. 

4  tablespoons  butter.  1  egg. 

2  teaspoons  powdered  sugar.         2  tablespoons  Tinegar. 

Wipe,  peel,  and  cut  tomatoes  in  slices.  Sprinkle  irith 
salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  saute  in  butter. 
Place  on  a  hot  platter  and  pour  over  the  dressing  maik 
by  creaming  the  butter,  adding  dry  ingredients,  yolk  of 
egg  rubbed  to  a  paste,  egg  beaten  slightly,  and  vine^. 
then  cooking  over  hot  water,  stirring  constantly  until  it 
thickens. 

Baked  Tomatoes. 

Wipe,  and  remove  a  thin  slice  'from  stem  end  of  six 
smooth,  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Take  out  seeds  &fti 
pulp,  and  drain  off  most  of  the  liquid.  Add  an  equal 
quantity  of  cracker  cnimbs,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  ami 
a  few  drops  onion  juice,  and  refill  tomatoes  with  mixtiu^- 
Place  in  a  buttered  pan,  sprinkle  with  buttered  crumhH 
and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. 

Wipe,  and  remove  thin  slices  from  stem  end  of  six  me- 
dium-sized tomatoes.  Take  out  seeds  and  pulp,  sprinkk' 
inside  of  tomatoes  with  salt,  invert,  and  let  stand  one-half 
hour.  Cook  five  minutes  two  tablespoons  butter  with 
one-half  tablespoon  finely  chopped  onion.  Add  one-half 
cup  finely  chopped  cold  cooked  chicken  or  veal,  on»-half 
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I  Stale  soft  bread  crumbs,  tomato  pulp,  and  salt  aud 
>per  to  taste.  Cook  five  minutes,  then  add  one  egg 
j^hUj  beaten  and  cook  one  minute,  and  refill  tomatoes 
fch  mixture.  Place  in  buttered  pan,  sprinkle  with  but- 
-ed  cracker  crumbs,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot 
en. 

TurnipB. 

Turnips  are  best  during  the  fall  and  winter ;  towanls 
>ring  they  become  corky,  and  are  then  suitable  only  for 
ews  and  flavoring.  The  Ruta-baga,  a  lai^e  yellow  tur- 
ip,  is  one  of  the  best  varieties ;  the  large  white  French 
imip  and  the  small  flat  Purple  Top  are  also  used. 

MaAhed  Turnip. 

Wash  and  pare  turnips,  cut  in  slices  or  quarters,  and 
^ook  in  boiling  salted  water  until  soft.  Drain,  mash,  and 
«ason  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Creamed  Turnip. 

Wash  turnips,  and  cut  in  one-half  inch  cubes.  Cook 
three  cups  cubes  in  boiling  salted  water  twenty  minutes, 
ot  until  soft.     Drain,  and  add  one  cup  White  Sauce  I. 

Turnip  Croquettee. 

Wash,  pare,  and  cut  in  quarters  new  French  turnips. 
Steam  until  tender,  mash,  pressing  out  all  water  that  is 
possible.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  wringing  in 
cheese  cloth.  Season  one  and  one-fourth  cups  with  salt 
and  pepper,  then  add  yolks  of  two  eggs  slightly  beaten. 
Cool,  shape  in  small  croquettes,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and 
cmmbs  again,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain. 

Stewed  MuBhrooma. 

Wash  one-half  pound  mushrooms.       Remove  stems, 
scrape,  and  cut  in   pieces.      Peel   caps,  and   break  in 
pieces.     Melt  three   tablespoons   of  butter,  add   mush- 
is 
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rooms,  cook  two  minutes ;  sprinkle  with  salt  and  peppe^ 
dredge  with  flour,  and  add  one-half  cup  hot  water  <« 
stock.     Cook  slowly  five  minutes. 

Stewed  MnahroomB  in  Cream. 

Prepare  mushrooms  as  for  Stewed  Mushrooms.  Ccjok 
with  three-fourths  cup  cream  instead  of  using  water  or| 
stock.  Add  a  slight  grating  of  nutmeg,  pour  over  saal 
pieces  of  dry  toast,  and  garnish  with  toast  points. 

*  Broiled  Mushrooma. 

I 

Wash  mushrooms,  remove  stems,  and  place  cape  ini 
buttered  broiler  and  broil  five  minutes,  having  cap  side 
down  first  half  of  broiling.  Serve  on  circular  pieces  d 
buttered  dry  toast.  Put  a  small  piece  of  butter  in  esch 
cap,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  as  soon  u 
butter  has  melted.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  remona^ 
from  broiler,  to  keep  mushrooms  cap  side  up,  to  prevent 
loss  of  juices. 

Baked  MuBhroomB  in  Cream. 

Wash  twelve  large  mushrooms.  Remove  stems,  id 
peel  caps.  Put  in  a  shallow  buttered  pan,  cap  side  op. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dot  over  with  butter; 
add  two-thirds  cup  cream.  Bake  ten  minutes  in  a  hi 
oven.  Place  on  pieces  of  dry  toast,  and  pour  over  then 
cream  remaining  in  pan. 

Sauted  MuahroomB. 

Wash,  remove  stems,  peel  caps,  and  break  in  piece?: 
there  should  be  one  cup  of  mushrooms.  Put  two  table- 
spoons butter  in  a  hot  omelet  pan ;  when  melted,  «M 
mushrooms,  few  drops  onion  juice,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  a  few  grains  pepper,  and  cook  five  minutes.  Ail 
one  teaspoon  finely  chopped  parsley  and  one-fourth  cap 
boiling  water.  Cook  two  minutes,  and  serve  on  dry 
toast. 
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ICo^hrooms  i  la  Sabine. 

Wash  one-half  pound  mushrooms,  remove  stems,  and 
el  caps.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  cook 
ree  minutes  in  a  hot  frying-pan,  with  two  tablespoons 
itter.  Add  one  and  one-third  cups  Brown  Sauce,  and 
ok  slowly  five  minutes.  Sprinkle  with  three  table- 
icons  grated  cheese.  As  soon  as  cheese  is  melted,  ar- 
aige  mushrooms  on  pieces  of  toast,  and  pour  over  sauce. 

Mushrooma  i  rAlgonquin. 

Wash  lai^e  selected  mushrooms.  Remove  stems,  peel 
aps,  and  saut^  caps  in  butter.  Place  in  a  small  buttered 
haUow  pan,  cap  side  being  up;  place  on  each  a  large 
yster,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  place  on  each 
»  bit  of  butter.  Cook  in  a  hot  oven  until  oysters  are 
>lump.     Serve  with  Brown  or  Bechamel  Sauce. 

Stuffed  MuahroomB. 

Wash  twelve  large  mushrooms.  Remove  stems,  chop 
finely,  and  peel  caps.  Melt  three  tablespoons  butter, 
add  one-half  tablespoon  finely  chopped  shallot  and 
chopped  stems,  then  cook  ten  minutes.  Add  one  and 
one-half  tablespoons  flour,  chicken  stock  to  moisten,  a 
slight  grating  of  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
parsley,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Cool,  fill  caps, 
well  rounding  over  top,  cover  with  buttered  cracker 
crumbs,  and  bake  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
POTATOES. 

COMPOSITION. 

Water  78.9  % .  Proteid  2.1  % . 

Starch  18% .  Mineral  matter  .9;. 

Fat.l%. 

TDOTATOES  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  vegeUMei 
-*■  used  for  food.  They  are  tubers  belonging  t»  tbi 
Nightshade  family ;  their  hardy  growth  renders  tki 
easy  of  cultivation  in  almost  any  soil  or  cHmate,  «kL 
resiHting  early  frosts,  they  may  be  raised  in  a  higher  lati- 
tude than  the  cereals. 

They  give  nee<led  bulk  to  food  rather  than  nutriment, 
and,  lacking  in  proteid,  should  be  used  in  combination  will 
meat,  fish,  or  eggs. 

Potatoes  contain  an  acrid  juice,  the  greater  part  d 
which  lies  near  the  skin ;  it  passes  into  the  water  doriia 
boiling  of  potatoes,  and  escapes  with  the  steam  fromi 
baked  potato. 

Potatoes  are  best  in  the  fall,  and  keep  well  throopk 
the  muter.  By  spring  the  starch  is  partially  changed  to 
dextrin,  giving  the  potatoes  a  sweetness,  and  when  cooterf 
a  waxiness.  The  same  change  takes  place  when  i)otatoes 
are  frozen.  To  prevent  freezing,  keep  a  pail  of  cold  witer 
standing  near  them. 

Potatoes  keep  best  in  a  cool  dry  cellar,  in  band* 
or  piled  in  a  bin.  When  sprouts  appear  they  shoald  I* 
removed ;  receiving  their  nourishment  from  the  stareh,  tJiej 
deteriorate  the  potato. 
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New  ix)tatoes  may  be  compared  U)  uiiripe  fruit,  the 
irch  grains  not  having  reached  maturity ;  therefore  they 
auld  not  be  given  to  children  or  invalids. 

Sweet  PotatoeB. 

Sweet  potatoes,  although  analogous  to  white  potatoes, 
B  fleshy  roots  of  the  plant,  belong  to  a  different  family 
on  volvulus),  and  contain  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
gar.  Our  own  country  produces  large  quantities  of 
'eet  potatoes,  which  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  New 
rsey  and  Southern  Michigan.  Kiln-dried  sweet  potatoes 
e  the  best,  as  they  do  not  so  quickly  spoil. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

Select  smooth,  medium-sized  potatoes.  Wash,  using  a 
igetable  brush,  and  place  in  dripping-pan.  Bake  in  hot 
ren  forty  minutes  or  until  soft,  remove  from  oven  and 
tr\'e  at  once.  If  allowed  to  stand,  unless  the  skin  is 
Lptured  for  escape  of  steam,  they  become  soggy.  Prop- 
ly  baked  iK)tatoes  are  more  easily  digested  than  potatoes 
K>ked  in  any  other  way,  as  some  of  the  starch  is  changed 
>  dextrin  by  the  intense  heat.  They  are  better  cooked 
I  boiling  water  than  baked  in  a  slow  oven. 

Boiled  PotatoeB. 

Select  potatoes  of  uniform  size.  Wash,  pare,  and  drop 
t  once  in  cold  water  to  prevent  discoloration ;  soak  one 
alf-hour  in  the  fall,  and  one  to  two  hours  in  winter  and 
[)ring.  Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until  soft,  which  is 
asily  determined  by  piercing  with  a  skewer.  For  seven 
otatoes  allow  one  tablespoon  salt,  and  boiling  water  to 
c>ver.  Drain  from  water,  and  keep  uncovered  in  warm 
lace  until  ser^^ng  time.  Avoid  sending  to  table  in  a 
overed  vegetable  dish.  In  boiling  large  potatoes,  it 
ften  happens  that  outside  is  soft,  while  centre  is  under- 
one.  To  finish  cooking  without  potatoes  breaking  apart, 
dd  one  pint  cold  water,  which  drives  heat  to  centre,  thus 
iccomplishing  the  cooking. 
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Riced  Potatoes. 

Force  hot  boiled  potatoes  tlirough  a  potato  ricer  or 
coarse  strainer.  Serve  ligiitly  piled  in  a  hot  v^etable 
dish. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

To  five  riced  potatoes  add  three  tablespoons  hotter, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  few  grains  pepi^er,  and  one-third  cup 
hot  milk ;  beat  with  fork  until  creamy,  reheat,  and  pik 
lightly  in  hot  dish. 

Potato  Omelet. 

Prepare  Mashed  Potatoes,  turn  in  hot  omelet  pin 
greased  with  one  tablespoon  butter,  spread  evenly,  cook 
slowly  until  browjied  underneath,  and  fold  as  an  omelet,    i 

Potato  Border. 

Place  a  buttered  mould  on  platter,  build  around  it  t 
wall  of  hot  Mashed  Potatoes,  three  and  one-half  iucbe 
high  by  one  inch  deep,  smooth  and  crease  with  ctse 
knife.  Remove  mould,  fill  with  creameii  meat  or  fiib, 
and  reheat  in  oven  before  serving. 

Escalloped  Potatoes. 

Wash,  pare,  soak,  and  cut  four  potatoes  in  one-fointii 
inch  slices.  Put  a  layer  in  buttered  baking-dish,  sprinkk 
with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  dot  over  with 
one-half  tablespoon  butter ;  repeat.  Add  hot  milk  until 
it  may  be  seen  through  top  layer,  bake  one  and  one-fourth 
hours  or  until  potato  is  soft. 

Potatoes  k  la  Hollandaise. 

Wash,  pare,  soak,  and  cut  potatoes  in  one-fourtli  inch 
slices,  shape  with  French  vegetable  cutters;  or  cot 
in  one-half  inch  cubes.  Cover  three  cups  potato  with 
White  Stock,  cook  until  soft,  and  drain.  Cream  onethiri 
cup  butter,  add  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  one-half  tea- 
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Kx>n  salt,  and  few  grains  of  cayenne.  Add  to  potatoes, 
x>k  three  minutes,  and  add  one-half  tablespoon  finely 
3op|>ed  parsley. 

Potatoes  Baked  in  Half  Shell. 

Select  six  medium-sized  potatoes  and  bake,  following 
ecipe  for  Baked  Potatoes.  Remove  from  oven,  cut 
lice  from  top  of  each,  and  scoop  out  inside.  Mash,  add 
wo  tablespoons  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  three  table- 
poons  hot  milk;  then  add  whites  two  eggs  well  beaten. 
tefill  skins,  and  bake  five  to  eight  minutes  in  very  hot 
>ven.  Potatoes  may  be  sprinkled  with  grated  cheese 
Jefore  putting  in  oven. 

Dnchess  Potatoes. 

To  two  cups  hot  riced  potatoes  add  two  tablespoons 
batter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and  yolks  of  three  eggs 
ftlightly  beaten.  Shape,  using  pastry  bag  and  tube,  in 
form  of  baskets,  pyramids,  crowns,  leaves,  roses,  etc. 
Brush  over  with  beaten  egg  diluted  with  one  teaspoon 
water,  and  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

Maitre  d'Hdtel  Potatoes. 

Wash,  pare,  and  shape  potatoes  in  balls,  using  a  French 
vegetable  cutter,  or  cut  potatoes  in  one-half  inch  cubes. 
There  should  be  two  cups.  Soak  fifteen  minutes  in  cold 
water,  and  cook  in  boiling  salted  water  to  cover  until  soft. 
I>rain,  and  add  Maitre  d'H6tel  Butter. 

Maitre  d'Hdtel  Butter. 

Cream  three  tablespoons  butter,  add  one  teaspoon 
lemon  juice,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
Pepper,  and  one-half  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Franconia  Potatoes. 

Prepare  as  for  Boiled  Potatoes,  and  parlK)il  ten  minutes ; 
^Wain,  and  place  iu  pan  in  which  meat  is  roasting ;  bake 
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until  soft,  basting  vritk  fat  in  pan  when  basting  meat. 
Time  required  for  baking  about  forty  minutes. 

Brabant  Potatoes. 

Prepare  as  for  Boiled  Potatoes,  using  small  potatoeis 
and  trim  egg-shaped;  parboil  ten  minutes,  drain,  aiKl 
place  in  baking-pan  and  bake  until  soft,  basting  thm 
times  with  melted  butter. 

Potato  Balls. 

Select  large  potatoes,  wash,  pare,  and  soak.  Shape  in 
balls  with  a  French  vegetable  cutter.  Cook  in  boiling 
salted  water  uiitil  soft ;  drain,  and  to  one  pint  potatoes 
add  one  cup  Thin  White  Sauce.  Turn  into  hot  dish,  and 
sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  parsley. 


FRIED  POTATOES. 

Shadow  Potatoes  (Saratoga  Chips). 

Wash  and  pare  potatoes.  Slice  thinly  (using  vegetabk 
slicer)  into  a  bowl  of  cold  water.  Let  stand  two  hours, 
changing  water  twice.  Drain,  plunge  in  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  and  boil  one  minute.  Drain  again,  and  cover 
with  cold  water.  Take  from  water  and  dry  between 
towels.  Fry  in  deep  fat  until  light  brown,  keeping  in 
motion  with  a  skimmer.  Drain  on  brown  paper  and 
sprinkle  with  salt. 

Shredded  Potatoes. 

Wash,  pare,  and  cut  potatoes  in  one-eighth  inch  slices. 
Cut  slices  in  one-eighth  inch  strips.  Soak  one  hour  in 
cold  water.  Take  from  water,  dry  between  towels,  ami 
fry  in  deep  fat.  Drain  on  brown  paper  and  sprinkle  viUi 
salt.     Serve  around  fried  or  baked  fish. 
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French  Fried  Potatoes. 

Wash  and  pare  small  potatoes,  cut  in  eighths  length- 
wise, and  soak  one  hour  in  cold  water.  Take  from  water, 
dry  between  towels,  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Drain  on  brown 
paper  and  sprinkle  with  salt. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  fat  is  not  too  hot,  as  potatoes 
must  be  cooked  as  well  as  browned. 

Potato  Marbles. 

Wash  and  pare  potatoes.  Shape  in  balls,  iising  a 
French  vegetable  cutter.  Soak  fifteen  minutes  in  cold 
water,  take  from  water  and  dry  between  towels.  Fry  in 
deep  fat,  drain,  and  sprinkle  with  salt. 

Fried  Potato  Balls. 
To  one  cup  hot  riced  potatoes  add  one  tablespoon 
butter,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
celery  salt,  and  few  grains  cayenne.  Cool  slightly,  and 
add  one-half  beaten  egg  and  one-half  teaspoon  finely 
chopi)ed  parsley.  Shape  in  small  balls,  roll  in  flour,  fry 
in  deep  fat,  and  drain. 

Potato  Fritters. 
2  cups  hot  riced  potatoes.  Few  gratings  nutmeg. 

2  tablespoons  cream.  Few  grains  cayeime. 

2  tablespoons  wine.  3  eggs. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

J^  cup  flour. 

Add  cream,  wine,  and  seasonings  to  potatoes ;  then  add 
eggs  well  beaten,  havmg  bowl  containing-  mixture  in  i)an 
of  ice  water,  and  beat  until  cold.  Add  flour,  and  when 
well  mixed,  drop  by  spoonfuls  in  deep  fat,  fry  until  deli- 
cately browned,  and  drain  on  brown  paper. 

Potato  Curls. 
Wash  and  pare  large  long  potatoes.      Shape  with  a 
l>otato  curler,  soak  one  hour  in  cold  water,  drain,  dry 
l>etween  towels,  fry  in  deep  fat,  drain,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt. 
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Potato  Croquettes. 


Potato  Croquettes. 


2  cups  hot  riced  potatoes. 
2  tablespoons  butter. 
y^  teaspoon  salt. 
%  teaspoon  pepper. 


Ji  teaspoon  celery  salt. 
Few  drops  onion  juice. 
Yolk  1  egg. 

1  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
parsley. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given,  and  beat  thoroughly. 
Shape,  dip  in  crumbs,  ^g,  and  crumbs  again,  fry  one 
minute  in  deep  fat,  and  drain  on  brown  paper.  Croquettes 
are  shaped  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  most  common  way 
is  to  first  form  a  smooth  ball  by  rolling  one  rounding 
tablespoon  mixture  between  hands.  Then  roll  on  a  board 
until  of  desired  length,  and  flatten  ends. 


French  Potato  Croquettes. 

2  cups  hot  riced  potatoes.  Yolks  3  eggs. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  f^  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  grains  cayenne. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given,  and  beat  thoroughly. 
Shape  in  balls,  then  in  rolls,  pointed  at  ends.     Roll  in 
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dour,  mark  in  three  places  ou  top  of  each  with  knife  blade 
to  represent  a  small  French  loaf.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  and 
drain  on  brown  paper. 

Potato  Apples. 

2  cujiB  hot  riced  potatoes.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 

i'i  c^P  grated  cheese.  2  tablespoons  thick  cream. 

}^  teaspoon  salt.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given,  and  beat  thoroughly. 
Shape  in  form  of  small  apples,  roll  in  flour,  egg,  and 
crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain  on  brown  paper.  In- 
sert a  cloYe  at  both  stem  and  blossom  end  of  each  apple. 

Potatoes  en  Surprise. 

Make  Potato  Croquette  mixture,  omitting  parsley. 
Shape  in  small  nests  and  All  with  Creamed  Chicken,  shrimp, 
or  peas.  Cover  nests  with  Croquette  mixture,  then  roll  in 
form  of  croquettes.  Dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs 
again ;  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain  on  brown  paper. 


SWEET  POTATOES. 
Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Prepare  and  bake  as  white  potatoes. 

Boiled  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Select  potatoes  of  uniform  size.  Wash,  pare,  and  cook 
twenty  minutes  in  boiling  salted  water  to  cover.  Many 
boil  sweet  potatoes  with  the  skins  on. 

Mashed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

To  two  cups  riced  sweet  potatoes  add  three  tablespoons 
butter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and  hot 'milk  to  moisten. 
Beat  until  light,  and  pile  on  a  vegetable  dish. 
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Qlazed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Wash  aud  pare  six  medium-sized  potatoes.  Cook  teu 
minutes  in  boiling  salted  water.  Drain,  cut  in  halves 
lengthwise,  and  put  in  a  buttered  pan.  Make  a  syrup  by 
boiling  three  minutes  one-half  cup  sugar  and  four  table- 
spoons water;  add  one  tablespoon  butter.  Brush  pota- 
toes with  syrup  and  bake  fifteen  minutes,  basting  twice 
with  remaining  syrup. 

Sweet  Potato  Balls. 

To  two  cups  hot  riced  sweet  potatoes  add  three  table- 
spoons butter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  few  grains  pepper, 
and  one  beaten  egg.  Shape  in  small  balls,  roll  in  flour, 
fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain.  If  potatoes  are  very  dry,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  hot  milk  to  moisten. 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes. 

Prepare  mixture  for  Sweet  Potato  Balls.  Shape  in 
croquettes,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  again,  fry  iu 
deep  fat,  and  drain. 


WARMED-OVER   POTATOES. 

Potato  Cakes. 

Shape  cold  mashed  potato  in  small  cakes,  and  roll  in  flour. 
Butter  hot  omelet  pan,  put  in  cakes,  brown  one  side, 
turn  and  brown  other  side,  adding  butter  as  needed  to 
prevent  burning ;  or  pack  potato  in  small  buttered  pan  as 
soon  as  it  comes  from  table,  and  set  aside  until  ready  for 
use.  Turn  from  pan,  cut  in  pieces,  roll  in  flour,  and  cook 
same  as  Potato  Cakes. 

Creamed  Potatoes. 

Reheat  two  cups  cold  boiled  potatoes,  cut  in  dice,  in 
one  and  one-fourth  cups  White  Sauce  I. 
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Potatoes  au  Oratin. 

Put  Creamed  Potatoes  in  buttered  baking-dish,  cover 
with  buttered  crumbs,  and  bake  on  centre  grate  until 
crumbs  are  brown. 

Delmonioo  Potatoes. 
To  Potatoes  au  Gratin  add  one-third  cup  grated  mild 
cheese,  arranging  potatoes  and  cheese  in  alternate  layers 
before  covering  with  crumbs. 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes. 
Trv  out  fat  salt  pork  cut  in  smaU  cubes,  remove  scraps ; 
there  should  be  about  one-third  cup  of  fat.  Add  two 
cups  cold  boiled  potatoes  finely  chopped,  one-eighth  tea- 
spoon  pepper,  and  salt  if  needed.  Mix  potatoes  thor- 
oughly  with  fat;  cook  three  minutes,  stirring  constantly; 
let  stand  to  brown  underneath.  Fold  as  an  omelet  and 
turn  on  hot  platter. 

Banted  Potatoes. 
Cut   cold  boiled  potatoes    in   one-fourth  inch  slices, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  put  in  a  hot,  well-greased 
frying-pan,  brown  on  one  side,  turn  and  brown  on  other 

side 

Chartrense  Potatoes. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  one-fourth  inch  slices, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  few  drops  onion  juice, 
put  together  in  pairs,  dip  in  Batter  I.,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and 
drain  on  brown  paper. 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes  I. 

Cook  five  minutes  three  tal)le8poons  butter  with  one 
small  onion,  cut  in  thin  slices ;  add  three  cold  boiled  pota- 
toes cut  in  one-fourth  inch  slices  and  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  pepper;  stir  until  well  mixed  with  onion  and  butter; 
let  stand  until  potato  is  brown  underneath,  fold,  and  turn 
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on  a  hot  platter.  This  dish  is  much  improved  and  pota- 
toes brown  better  by  addition  of  two  tablespoons  fimim 
Stock.    Sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  parsley  if  desired. 

LyonnaiBe  Potatoes  II. 

Slice  cold  boiled  potatoes  to  make  two  cups.  Cook  five 
minutes  one  and  one-half  tablespoons  butter  with  one 
tablespoon  finely  chopped  onion.  Melt  three  tablespoons 
butter,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  potatoes,  ud 
cook  until  potatoes  have  absorbed  butter,  oocasioiudiy 
shaking  pan.  Add  butter  and  onion,  and  when  well 
mixed,  add  one-half  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parslej. 

French  Cktf. 

Oak  HiU  Potatoes. 

Cut  four  cold  boiled  potatoes  and  four  hard  boiled  e^ 
in  one-fourth  inch  slices.  Put  layer  of  potatoes  in  but- 
tered baking-dish,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  coyer 
with  layer  of  eggs ;  repeat,  and  pour  over  two  cups  Thin 
White  Sauce.  Cover  with  buttered  cracker  crumbs  and 
bake  until  crumbs  are  brown. 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 
SALADS  AND   SALAD   DRESSINGS. 

C  ALADS,  which  constitute  a  course  in  almost  every  din- 
^  ner,  but  a  few  years  since  seldom  appeared  on  the 
table.  They,  are  now  made  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways, 
and  are  composed  of  meat,  fish,  vegetables  (alone  or  in 
combination)  or  fruits,  with  the  addition  of  a  dressing. 
The  salad  plants,  lettuce,  watercress,  chiccory,  eucum- 
liers,  etc.,  contain  but  little  nutriment,  but  are  cooling, 
refreshing,  and  assist  in  stimulating  the  appetite.  They 
are  valuable  for  the  water  and  potash  salts  they  contain. 
The  olive  oil,  which  usually  forms  the  largest  part  of  the 
dressing,  furnishes  nutriment,  and  is  of  much  value  to  tlie 
system. 

Salads  made  of  greens  should  always  be  served  crisp 
and  cold.  The  vegetables  should  be  thoroughly  washed, 
allowed  to  stand  in  cold  or  ice  water  until  crisp,  then 
drained  and  spread  on  a  towel  and  set  aside  in  a  cold 
place  until  serving  time.  See  Lettuce,  page  263.  Dress- 
ing may  be  added  at  table  or  just  before  sending  to 
table.  If  greens  are  allowed  to  stand  in  dressing  they 
will  soon  wilt.  It  should  be  remembered  that  winter 
greens  are  raised  under  glass  and  should  be  treated  as 
any  other  hothouse  plant.  Lettuce  will  be  affected  by  a 
change  of  temperature  and  wilt  just  as  quickly  as  delicate 
flowers. 

Canned  or  cold  cooked  left-over  vegetables  are  well 
utilized  in  salads,  but  are  best  mixed  with  French  Dress- 
ing and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cold  place  one  hour  before 
senring.     Where  several  vegetables  are  used  in  the  same 
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salad  they  should  be  marinated  separately,  and  arranged 
for  serving  just  before  sending  to  table. 

Meat  for  salads  should  be  freed  from  skin  and  gristle, 
cut  in  small  cubes,  and  allowed  to  stand  mixed  with  French 
Dressing  before  combining  with  vegetables.  Fish  should 
be  flaked  or  cut  in  cubes. 

Where  salads  are  dressed  at  table,  first  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  add  oil,  and  lastly  vinegar.  If  vin^ar 
is  added  before  oil,  the  greens  will  become  wet,  and  oil 
will  not  cling,  but  settle  to  bottom  of  bowl. 

A  Chapon.  Remove  a  small  piece  from  end  of  French 
loaf  and  rub  over  with  a  clove  of  garlic,  first  dipped  in 
salt.  Place  in  bottom  of  salad  bowl  before  arranging 
salad.  A  chapon  is  often  used  in  vegetable  salads,  and 
gives  an  agreeable  additional  flavor. 

To  Marinate.  The  word  marinate,  used  in  cookery, 
means  to  add  salt,  pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar  to  a  salad  in- 
gredient or  mixture  and  let  stand  until  well  seasoned. 

SALAD  DEfiSSINGS. 
French  Dressing. 

}4  teaspoon  salt.  2  tablespoons  vinegar. 

)^  teaspoon  pepper.  4  tablespoons  olive  oil. 

Mix  ingredients  and  stir  until  well  blended.  French 
Dressing  is  more  easily  prepared  and  largely  used  than 
any  other  dressing. 

Cream  Dressing  I. 

%  tablespoon  salt.  1  ^gg  slightly  beaten. 

y^  tablespoon  mustard.  2}4  tablespoons  melted  batter. 

IJ^  tablespoons  sugar.  J^  cup  cream. 

)^  cup  vinegar. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given,  adding  vinegar  very 
slowly.  Cook  over  boiling  water,  stirring  constantly  unti/ 
mixture  thickens,  strain  and  cool. 
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Cream  DreBsing  11. 

1  teaspoon  mustard.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  1  teaspoon  melted  butter. 
"2  teaspoons  flour.  Yolk  1  egg. 

2  teaspoons  powdered  sugar.  }4  ^^P  ^^t  vinegar. 

}4  cup  thick  cream. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  butter,  egg,  and  vinegar 
slowly.  Cook  over  boiling  water,  stirring  constantly 
nntil  mixture  thickens;  cool,  and  add  to  heavy  cream, 
beaten  until  stiff. 

Boiled  Dressing. 

}4  tablespoon  salt.  >^  tablespoon  flour. 

1  teaspoon  mustard.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

1  j^  tablesx)oons  sugar.  1}4  tablespoons  melted  butter. 
Few  grains  cayenne.  3i  cup  milk. 

J^  cup  vinegar. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten, 
butter,  milk,  and  vinegar  very  slowly.  Cook  over  boiling 
water  until  mixture  thickens;  strain,  and  cool. 

German  Dressing. 

}^  cup  thick  cream.  i^  teaspoon  salt. 

3  tablespoons  vinegar.  Few  grains  pepper. 

Beat  cream  until  stiff,  using  Dover  Egg-beater.  Add 
salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar  very  slowly,  continuing  the 
beating. 

Chioken  Salad  Dressing. 

}^  cup  rich  chicken  stock.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

}^  cup  vinegar.  •  J^  teaspoon  pepper. 

Yolks  5  eggs.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

2  tablespoons  mixed  mustard.  i^  cup  thick  cream. 

J^  cup  melted  butter. 

Reduce  stock  in  which  a  fowl  has  been  cooked  to  one- 
half  cupful.     Add  vinegar,  yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten, 

19 
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mustard,  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne.  Cook  over  bofliBg 
water,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture  thickens.  StiMi. 
add  cream  and  melted  butter,  then  cool. 

Oil  Dressing  I. 

4  hard  boiled  eggs.  %,  teaspoon  mustanL 

4  tablespoons  oil.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

4  tablespoons  vinegar.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

^  tablespoon  sugar.  White  1  egg. 

Rub  yolks  of  eggs  until  smooth,  add  dry  ingrediente. 
then  gradually  oil  and  vinegar.  Stir  in  lightly  whilie  d 
egg  beaten  until  stiff. 

Oil  Dressing  n. 

\%  teaspoons  mustard.  2  tablespoons  oil. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  y^  cup  vinegar  diluted  with 

2  teaspoons  jwwdered  sugar.  cold  water  to  make  on«^ 
Few  grains  cayenne.                             half  cup. 

2  eggs  slightly  beaten. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  egg  and  oil  gradually,  stirring 
constantly  until  thoroughly  mixed ;  then  add  diluted  vin- 
egar. Cook  over  boiling  water  until  mixture  thickens: 
strain  and  cool. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing  I. 

1  teasjioon  mustard.  Yolks  2  eggs.  , 

1  tea.spoon  salt.  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

1  teaspoon  powdered  sugar.  2  tablespoons  vinegar. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  1)^  cups  olive  oil. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  egg  yolks,  and  when  wel! 
mixed,  add  one-half  teaspoon  of  vinegar.  Add  oil  grad- 
ually, at  first  drop  by  drop,  and  stir  constantly.  Aj* 
mixture  thickens,  thin  with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Add 
oil^  and  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  alternately,  until  all  is 
used,  stirring  or  beating  constantly.  If  oil  is  added  toi) 
rapidly,  dressing  will    have   a   curdled    appearance.    A 
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ifflooth  consistency  may  be  restored  by  taking  yolk  of 
another  egg  and  adding  curdled  mixture  slowly  to  it.  It 
3  desirable  to  have  bowl  containing  mixture  placed  in  a 
aiger  bowl  of  crushed  ice,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
rater  has  been  added.  Olive  oil  for  making  Mayonnaise 
ihould  always  be  thoroughly  chilled.  A  silver  fork,  wire 
rhisk,  small  wooden  spoon,  or  Dover  Egg-beater  may 
le  used  as  preferred.  If  one  has  a  Keystone  Egg-beater, 
Lre^sing  may  be  made  very  quickly  by  its  use.  Mayon- 
laise  should  be  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape.  It  soon 
iquefies  when  added  to  meat  or  vegetables ;  therefore  it 
ihould  be  adde<l  just  before  serving  time. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing  II. 

Use  same  ingredients  as  for  Mayonnaise  Dressing  I., 
idding  mashed  yolk  of  a  hard  boiled  egg  to  dry  ingredients. 

FreruJi  Chef, 

Cream  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

To  Mayonnaise  Dressing  I.  or  II.  add  one- third  cup 
hick  cream,  beaten  until  stiff.  This  recipe  should  be 
ised  only  when  dressing  is  to  be  eaten  the  day  it  is 
aade. 

Colored  Mayonnaise  Dressing, 

Lobster  coral,  rubbed  through  a  flue  sieve,  added  to 
dayonnaise,  makes  Bed  Mayonnaise. 

Finely  chopped  parsley  leaves  pounded  with  a  small 
(uantity  of  lemon  juice,  strained  through  cheese  cloth  and 
Mlded  to  Mayonnaise  makes  Ch-een  Mayonnaise  ;  or  Spin- 
ich  Green  may  be  used  if  desired. 

Potato  Mayonnaise. 

Very  small  baked  potato.  1  teaspoon  powdered  sugar. 

1  teaspoon  mustard.  2  tablespoons  vinegar. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  X  cup  olive  oil. 

Remove  and  mash  the  inside  of  potato.  Add  mustard, 
»lt,  and  powdered  sugar;   add  one  tablespoon  vinegar. 
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and  rub  mixture  through  a  fine  sieve.  Add  slowly  oil  ud 
remaining  vinegar.  By  the  taste  one  would  hardly  realiK 
eggs  were  not  used  in  the  making. 

SALADS. 

Dressed  Lettuce. 

Prepare  lettuce  as  directed  on  page  263.  Serve  fitfa 
French  Dressing. 

Lettaoe  and  Cuonmber  Salad. 
Place  a  chapon  in  bottom  of  salad  bowl.     Wash,  dniu, 
and  dry  one  head  lettuce,  arrange  in  bowl,  and  place  be- 
tween leaves  one  cucumber  cut  in  thin  slices.    Ser\e  witi 
French  Dressing. 

Lettuce  and  Radish  Salad. 

Prepare  and  arrange  as  for  Dressed  Lettuce.  Ratt 
between  leaves  six  radishes  which  have  been  washed, 
scraped,  and  cut  in  thin  slices.  Garnish  with  round  rad- 
ishes cut  to  represent  tulips.  See  page  268.  Serve  wi4 
French  Dressing. 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad. 

Peel  and  chill  three  tomatoes.  Cut  in  halves  crosswiaei 
arrange  each  half  on  a  lettuce  leaf.  Grarnish  with  M«f 
onnaise  Dressing  forced  through  a  pastry  bag  and  tube. 
If  tomatoes  are  small,  cut  in  quarters,  and  allow  oai 
tomato  to  each  lettuce  leaf. 

Dressed  Watercress. 

Wash,  remove  roots,  drain,  and  chill  watercress.  Af 
range  in  salad  dish,  and  serve  with  French  Dressing. 

Watercress  and  Cucumber  Salad. 

Prepare    watercress   and    add  one    cucumber,  pare^ 
chilled,  and  cut  in  one-half  inch  dice.     Serve  with  ] 
Dressing. 
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Cucumber  and  Tomato  Salad. 

Arrange  ou  a  bed  of  lettuce  leaves,  sliced  tomatoes. 
Je  on  each  slice,  cucumber  cubes  cut  one-half  inch  square, 
•nre  with  French  or  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Dressed  Celery. 

Wa«b,  scrape,  and  cut  stalks  of  celery  in  thin  slices. 
[ix  with   Cream  Dressing  1. 

Celery  and  Cabbage  Salad. 

Remove  outside  leaves  from  a  small  solid  wjiite  cab- 
age,  and  cut  off  stalk  close  to  leaves.  Cut  out  centre 
ml  with  a  sharp  knife  shred  finely.  Let  stand  one  hour 
n  cold  or  ice  water.  Drain,  wring  in  double  cheese  cloth, 
o  make  as  dry  as  possible.  Mix  with  equal  parts  celery 
5«t  in  small  pieces.  Moisten  with  Cream  Dressing  and 
refill  cabbage.  Arrange  on  a  folded  napkin  and  garnish 
•nth  celery  tips  and  parsley  between  folds  of  napkin 
ind  around  top  of  cabbage. 


String  Beau  Salad. 

String  Bean  Salad. 

Marinate  two  cups  cold  string  beans  with  French  Dress- 
ing.  Add  one  teaspoon  finely  cut  chives.  Pile  in  centre 
of  salad  dish  and  arrange   around   base   thin   slices   of 
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radishes,  overlapping   one  another.      Gamiisb  top 
radish  cut  to  represent  a  tulip. 


Potato  Salad. 


Potato  Salad. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  one-li:ilf  inch  cub 
Sprinkle  four  cupfuls  with  one-half  taVile^pw>u  salt  ai»4 
one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper.  Add  four  tal^lespooni  ol 
and  mix  thoroughly ;  then  add  two  tablespoons  ™egBt 
A  few  drops  of  onion  juice  may  be  addetl^  or  one-Nf 
tablespoon  chives  finely  cut.  Arrange  ir^  a  mounJ  tind 
garnish  with  whites  and  yolks  of  two  harri  boiltnl  ^^>. 
cold  boiled  red  beets,  and  parsley.  Chop  white*  anl 
arrange  on  one-fourth  of  the  mound ;  chop  beets  finelj. 
mix  with  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  and  let  stand  fiftwti  ^ 
minutes ;  then  arrange  on  fourths  of  mound  next  to 
whites.  Arrange  on  remaining  fourth  of  moand,  jf^fcii 
chopped  or  forced  through  a  potato  ricer.  Pot  .^10^^ 
sprigs  of  parsley  in  lines  dividing  beets  from  e^fs;  ^ 
garnish  with  parsley  at  base. 

Potato  and  Celery  Salad. 

To  two  cups  boiled  potatoes  cut  in  one-lialf  inch  rnbis 
add  one-half  cup  finely  cut  celery  and  a  medium -slieri 
apple,  pared,  cut  in  eighths,   then   eighths  cut  in  tJia 
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ra<lishe8,  overlappiug   one  another.      Garnish  top  wii 
radish  cut  to  represent  a  tulip. 


Potato  Salad. 


Potato  Salad. 


Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  one-half  inch  cub^ 
Sprinkle  four  cupfuls  with  one-half  tablespoon  salt  id 
one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper.  Add  four  tablespoons  oil 
and  mix  thoroughly ;  then  add  two  tablespoons  vin^r. 
A  few  drops  of  onion  juice  may  be  added <  or  one-half 
tablespoon  chives  finely  cut.  Arrange  in  a  mound  and 
garnish  with  whites  and  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  e^ 
cold  boiled  red  beets,  and  parsley.  Chop  whites  and 
arrange  on  one-fourth  of  the  mound ;  chop  beets  findv, 
mix  with  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  and  let  stand  fift^n 
minutes ;  then  aiTange  on  fourths  of  mound  next  to 
whites.  Arrange  on  remaining  fourth  of  mound,  ydb 
chopped  or  forced  through  a  potato  ricer.  Put  small 
sprigs  of  parsley  in  lines  dividing  beets  from  ^s;  ab^o 
garnish  with  parsley  at  base. 


Potato  and  Celery  Salad. 

To  two  cups  boiled  potatoes  cut  in  one-half  inch  cubes 
add  one-half  cup  finely  cut  celery  and  a  medium-si^frf 
apple,  pared,  cut  in  eighths,   then   eighths  cut  in  thio 
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slices.  Marinate  with  French  Dressing.  Arrange  in  a 
mound  and  garnish  with  celery  tips  and  sections  of  bright 
red  apple. 

Mao^doine  Salad. 

Marinate  separately  cold  cooked  cauliflower,  peas,  and 
carrots,  cut  in  small  cubes,  and  outer  stalks  of  celery 
finely  cut.  Arrange  peas  and  carrots  in  alternate  piles 
in  centre  of  a  salad  dish.  Pile  cauliflower  on  top. 
Arrange  celery  in  four  piles  at  equal  distances.  At  top 
of  each  pile  place  a  small  gherkin  cut  lengthwise  in  very 
thm  slices,  beginning  at  blossom  end  and  cutting  nearly 
to  stem  end.  Open  slices  to  represent  a  fan.  Place  be- 
tween piles  of  celery  a  slice  of  tomato. 

Almost  any  cold  cooked  v^etables  on  hand  may  be 
used  for  a  Macedoine  Salad,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  ar- 
rangement, they  make  a  very  attractive  dish. 


Individual  Salads. 


1.  Stuffed  Tomato. 


'2.  Sweetbread  and  Cucumber. 


Stuffed  Tomato  Salad. 
Peel  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Remove  thm  slice  from 
top  of  each  and  take  out  seeds  and  some  of  pulp. 
Sprinkle  inside  with  salt,  invert,  and  let  stand  one-half 
hour.  Fill  tomatoes  with  cucumbers  cut  in  small  cubes 
and  mixed  with  Mayonnaise  Dressing.  Arrange  on 
lettuce  leaves  and  garnish  top  of  each  with  Mayonnaise 
Dressing  forced  through  a  pastry-bag  and  tube. 
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radishes,  overlapping   one  another.      Garnish  top  with 
radish  cut  to  represent  a  tulip. 


Potato  Salad. 


Potato  Salad. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  one-half  inch  cubes. 
Sprinkle  four  cupfuls  with  one-half  tablespoon  salt  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper.  Add  four  tablespoons  oil 
and  mix  thoroughly ;  then  add  two  tablespoons  vinegar. 
A  few  drops  of  onion  juice  may  be  added^  or  one-half 
tablespoon  chives  finely  cut.  Arrange  in  a  mound  and 
garnish  with  whites  and  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs, 
cold  boiled  red  beets,  and  parsley.  Chop  whites  sd 
arrange  on  one-fourth  of  the  mound ;  chop  beets  finely, 
mix  with  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  and  let  stand  fifteen 
minutes;  then  arrange  on  fourths  of  mound  next  to 
whites.  Arrange  on  remaining  fourth  of  mound,  yolks 
chopped  or  forced  through  a  potato  ricer.  Put  small 
sprigs  of  parsley  in  lines  dividing  beets  from  eggs;  ako 
garnish  with  parsley  at  base. 

Potato  and  Celery  Salad. 

To  two  cups  boiled  potatoes  cut  in  one-half  inch  cubes 
add  one-half  cup  finely  cut  celery  and  a  medium-si^«i 
apple,  pared,  cut  in  eighths,   then   eighths  cut  in  thin 
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slices.  Marinate  with  French  Dressing.  Arrange  in  a 
mound  and  garnish  witli  celery  tips  and  sections  of  bright 
red  apple. 

BCao6doine  Salad. 

Marinate  separately  cold  cooked  cauliflower,  peas,  and 
earrots,  cut  in  small  cubes,  and  outer  stalks  of  celery 
finely  cut.  Arrange  peas  and  carrots  in  alternate  piles 
in  centre  of  a  salad  dish.  Pile  cauliflower  on  top. 
Arrange  celery  in  four  piles  at  equal  distances.  At  top 
of  each  pile  place  a  small  gherkin  cut  lengthwise  in  very 
thin  slices,  beginning  at  blossom  end  and  cutting  nearly 
to  stem  end.  Open  slices  to  represent  a  fan.  Place  be- 
tween piles  of  celery  a  slice  of  tomato. 

Almost  any  cold  cooked  vegetables  on  hand  may  be 
used  for  a  Macedoine  Salad,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  ar- 
rangement, they  make  a  very  attractive  dish. 


Individual  Salads. 


L  Stuffed  Tomato. 


'2.  Sweetbread  and  Cucumber. 


Stuffed  Tomato  Salad. 
Peel  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Remove  thin  slice  from 
top  of  each  and  take  out  seeds  and  some  of  pulp. 
Sprinkle  inside  with  salt,  invert,  and  let  stand  one-half 
hour.  Fill  tomatoes  with  cucumbers  cut  in  small  cubes 
and  mixed  with  Mayonnaise  Dressing.  Arrange  on 
lettuce  leaves  and  garnish  top  of  each  with  Mayonnaise 
Dressing  forced  through  a  pastry-bag  and  tube. 
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radishes,  overlapping   one  another.      Garnish  top  witk 
radish  cut  to  represent  a  tulip. 


Potato  Salad. 


Potato  Salad. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  one-half  inch  cub©. 
Sprinkle  four  cupfuls  with  one-half  tablespoon  salt  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper.  Add  four  tablespoons  oO 
and  mix  thoroughly ;  then  add  two  tablespoons  vinegar. 
A  few  drops  of  onion  juice  may  be  added,  or  one-lalf 
tablespoon  chives  finely  cut.  Arrange  in  a  mound  and 
garnish  with  whites  and  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs, 
cold  boiled  red  beets,  and  parsley.  Chop  whites  and 
arrange  on  one- fourth  of  the  mound ;  chop  beets  finely, 
mix  with  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  and  let  stand  fifteeo 
minutes;  then  arrange  on  fourths  of  mound  next  to 
whites.  Arrange  on  remaining  fourth  of  mound,  yolks 
chopped  or  forced  through  a  potato  ricer.  Put  smafl 
sprigs  of  parsley  in  lines  dividing  beets  from  ^gs;  also 
garnish  with  parsley  at  base. 


Potato  and  Celery  Salad. 

To  two  cups  boiled  potatoes  cut  in  one-half  inch  cubes 
add  one-half  cup  finely  cut  celery  and  a  medium-sized 
apple,  pared,  cut  in  eighths,   then   eighths  cut  in  thin 
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slices.  Marinate  with  French  Dressing.  Arrange  in  a 
mound  and  garnish  with  celery  tips  and  sections  of  bright 
red  apple. 

Mac6doine  Salad. 

Marinate  separately  cold  cooked  cauliflower,  peas,  and 
carrots,  cut  in  small  cubes,  and  outer  stalks  of  celery 
finely  cut.  Arrange  peas  and  carrots  in  alternate  piles 
in  centre  of  a  salad  dish.  Pile  cauliflower  on  top. 
Arrange  celery  in  four  piles  at  equal  distances.  At  top 
of  each  pile  place  a  small  gherkin  cut  lengthwise  in  very 
thin  slices,  beginning  at  blossom  end  and  cutting  nearly 
to  stem  end.  Open  slices  to  represent  a  fan.  Place  be- 
tween piles  of  celery  a  slice  of  tomato. 

Almost  any  cold  cooked  vegetables  on  hand  may  be 
used  for  a  Macedoine  Salad,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  ar- 
rangement, they  make  a  very  attractive  dish. 


1.  Stuffed  Tomato. 


Individual  Salads. 

'2.  Sweetbread  and  Cucumber. 


Stuffed  Tomato  Salad. 
Peel  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Remove  thin  slice  from 
top  of  each  and  take  out  seeds  and  some  of  pulp. 
Sprinkle  inside  with  salt,  invert,  and  let  stand  one-half 
hour.  Fill  tomatoes  with  cucumbers  cut  in  small  cubes 
and  mixed  with  Mayonnaise  Dressing.  Arrange  on 
lettuce  leaves  and  garnish  top  of  each  with  Mayonnaise 
Dressing  forced  through  a  pastry-bag  and  tube. 
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radishes,  overlapping   one  another.      Garnish  top  with 
radish  cut  to  represent  a  tulip. 


Potato  Salad. 


Potato  Salad. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  one-half  inch  cube*.  \ 
Sprinkle  four  cupfuls  with  one-half  tablespoon  salt  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper.  Add  four  tablespoons  o3 
and  mix  thoroughly ;  then  add  two  tablespoons  vinegar. 
A  few  drops  of  onion  juice  may  be  added ^  or  one-hilf 
tablespoon  chives  finely  cut.  Arrange  in  a  mound  and 
garnish  with  whites  and  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs 
cold  boiled  red  beets,  and  parsley.  Chop  whites  and 
arrange  on  one-fourth  of  the  mound ;  chop  beets  finely, 
mix  with  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  and  let  stand  fifteen 
minutes;  then  arrange  on  fourths  of  mound  next  to 
whites.  Arrange  on  remaining  fourth  of  mound,  yolks 
chopped  or  forced  tlirough  a  potato  ricer.  Put  small 
sprigs  of  parsley  in  lines  dividing  beets  from  eggs;  also 
garnish  with  parsley  at  base. 

Potato  and  Celery  Salad. 

To  two  cups  boiled  potatoes  cut  in  one-half  inch  cubes 
add  one-half  cup  finely  cut  celery  and  a  medium-siz«^ 
apple,  pared,  cut  in  eighths,   then   eighths  cut  in  tiiin 
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slices.  Marinate  with  French  Dressing.  Arrange  in  a 
mound  and  garnish  with  celery  tips  and  sections  of  bright 
red  apple. 

BCaoMoine  Salad. 

Marinate  separately  cold  cooked  cauliflower,  peas,  and 
earix>t8,  cut  in  small  cubes,  and  outer  stalks  of  celery 
finely  cut.  Arrange  peas  and  carrots  in  alternate  piles 
in  centre  of  a  salad  dish.  Pile  cauliflower  on  top. 
Arrange  celery  in  four  piles  at  equal  distances.  At  top 
of  each  pile  place  a  small  gherkin  cut  lengthwise  in  very 
thin  slices,  beginning  at  blossom  end  and  cutting  nearly 
to  stem  end.  Open  slices  to  represent  a  fan.  Place  be- 
tween piles  of  celery  a  slice  of  tomato. 

Almost  any  cold  cooked  vegetables  on  hand  may  be 
used  for  a  Mac^oine  Salad,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  ar- 
rangement, they  make  a  very  attractive  dish. 


1.  Stuffed  Tomato. 


Individual  Salads. 

*2.  Sweetbread  and  Cucumber. 


Staffed  Tomato  Salad. 
Peel  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Remove  thin  slice  from 
top  of  each  and  take  out  seeds  and  some  of  pulp. 
Sprinkle  inside  with  salt,  invert,  and  let  stand  one-half 
hour.  Fill  tomatoes  with  cucimibers  cut  in  small  cubes 
and  mixed  with  Mayonnaise  Dressing.  Arrange  on 
lettuce  leaves  and  garnish  top  of  each  with  Mayonnaise 
Dressing  forced  through  a  pastry-bag  and  tube. 
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Tomato  Jelly  Salad. 

To  one  can  stewed  and  strained  tomatoes  add  one  tea- 
spoon each  of  salt  and  powdered  sugar,  and  one  box 
gelatine  which  has  soaked  fifteen  minutes  in  one-half  cap 
cold  water.  Pour  into  small  cups  and  chill.  Run  a  knife 
around  inside  of  moulds,  so  that  when  taken  out  shapes 
may  have  a  rough  surface  suggesting  a  fresh  tomato. 
Place  on  lettuce  leaves  and  garnish  top  of  each  with 
Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Salad  d  la  Rusae. 

Peel  six  tomatoes,  remove  thin  slices  from  top  of  each, 
and  take  out  seeds  and  pulp.  Sprinkle  inside  with  salt 
invert,  and  let  stand  one-half  hour.  Place  seeds  and  pulp 
removed  from  tomatoes  in  a  strainer  to  drain.  Mix  one- 
third  cup  cucumbers  cut  in  dice,  one-third  cup  cold  cooked 
peas,  one- fourth  cup  pickles  finely  chopped,  one-third  cup 
tomato  pulp,  and  two  tablespoons  capers.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar.  Put  in  a  cheese  cloth  aiid 
squeeze;  then  add  one-half  cup  cold  cooked  chiqken  cut 
in  very  small  dice.  Mix  with  Mayonnaise  Dressing,  re- 
fill tomatoes,  sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  parsley,  and 
place  each  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 

Spinach  Salad. 

Pick  over,  wash,  and  cook  one-half  peck  spinach.  Drain, 
and  chop  finely.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon  jnice, 
and  add  one  tablespoon  melted  butter.  Butter  slightly 
small  tin  moulds  and  pack  solidly  with  mixture.  Chill, 
remove  from  moulds,  and  arrange  on  thin  slices  of  cold 
boiled  tongue  cut  in  circular  pieces.  Garnish  base  of 
each  with  a  wreath  of  parsley,  and  serve  on  top  of  each 
Sauce  Tartare. 

Egg  Salad  I. 

Cut  six  hard  boiled  eggs  in  halves  crosswise,  keeping 
whites  in  pairs.     Remove  yolks,  and  mash  or  put  through 
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a  potato  ricer.  Add  slowly  enough  Oil  Dressing  II.  to 
moisten.  Make  into  balls  the  size  of  original  yolks  and 
refill  whites.  Arrange  on  a  bed  of  lettuce  and  pour  Oil 
Dressing  II.  around  eggs. 

Bgg  Salad  11. 

Cut  four  hard  boiled  eggs  in  halves  crosswise  in  such  a 
way  that  tops  of  halves  may  be  cut  in  small  points.  Re- 
move yolks,  mash,  and' add  an  equal  amount  of  finely 
chopped  cooked  chicken.  Moisten  with  Oil  Dressing  I., 
shai>e  in  balls  size  of  original  yolks,  and  refill  whites. 
Arrange  on  lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with  Oil  Dressing  I. 

Lenten  dalad. 

Separate  yolks  and  whites  of  four  hard  boiled  eggs. 
Chop  whites  finely,  marinate  with  French  Dressing,  and 
arrange  on  lettuce  leaves.  Force  yolks  through  a  potato 
ricer  and  pile  on  the  centre  of  whites.  Serve  with  French 
Dressing. 

Cheese  Salad. 

Arrange  one  head  of  lettuce  on  a  salad  dish,  sprinkle 
with  one-fourth  pound  Edam  cheese  broken  in  very 
small  pieces,  and  pour  over  it  French  Dressing. 

Nut  Salad. 

Mix  one  cup  chopped  English  walnut  meat  and  two 
cups  shredded  lettuce.  Arrange  on  lettuce  leaves  and 
garnish  with  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Nnt  and  Celery  Salad. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  English  walnut  or  pecan  mit  meat 
cut  in  pieces,  and  celery  cut  in  small  pieces.  Marinate 
with  French  Dressing.  Serve  with  a  border  of  shredded 
lettuce. 
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Banana  Salad. 

Remove  one  section  of  skin  from  each  of  four  bananas. 
Take  out  fruit,  scrape,  and  cut  fruit  from  one  banana  in 
thin  slices,  fruit  from  other  three  bananas  in  one-half  inch 
cubes.  Marinate  cubes  with  French  Dressing.  Refill 
skins  and  gai*nish  each  with  slices  of  banana.  Stack 
around  a  mound  of  lettuce  leaves. 

Salmon  Salad. 

Flake  remnants  of  cold  boiled  salmon.  Mix  with 
French,  Mayonnaise,  or  Cream  Dressing.  Arrange  od 
nests  of  lettuce  leaves.  Garnish  with  the  yolk  of  a  hard 
boiled  egg  forced  through  a  potato  Yicer,  and  white  of  e^ 
cut  in  strips. 

Shrimp  Salad. 

Remove  shrimps  from  can,  cover  with  cold  or  ice  water, 
and  let  stand  twenty  minutes.  Drain,  dry  between  towels, 
remove  intestinal  veins,  and  break  in  pieces,  reserx-ing  six 
of  the  finest.  Moisten  with  Cream  Dressing  II.,  and  ar- 
range on  nests  of  lettuce  leaves.  Put  a  spoonful  of  dress- 
ing on  each,  and  garnish  with  a  whole  shrimp,  capers,  and 
an  olive  cut  in  quarters. 

Sardine  Salad. 

Remove  skin  and  bones  from  sardines,  and  mix  with  an 
e(iual  quantity  of  the  mashed  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs. 
Arrange  in  nests  of  lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with  Mayoih 
naise  Dressing. 

Lobster  Salad  L 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell,  cut  in  one-half  inch 
cubes,  and  marinate  with  a  French  Dressing.  Mix  with  a 
small  quantity  of  Mayonnaise  Dressing  and  arrange  in 
nests  of  lettuce  leaves.  Put  a  spoonful  of  Mayonnaise  on 
each,  and  sprinkle  with  lobster  coral  nibbed  through  a  fine 
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sieve.  Garnish  with  small  lobster  claws  around  outside  of 
dish.  Cream  Dressing  I.  or  II.  may  be  used  in  place  of 
Mayonnaise  Dressing. 


Lobster  SaUd  II. 


Lobster  Salad  n. 


Prepare  lobster  as  for  Lobster  Salad  I.  Add  an  ecjual 
quantity  of  celery  cut  in  small  pieces,  kept  one  hour  in 
cold  or  ice  water,  then  drained  and  dried  in  a  towel. 
Moisten  with  any  cream  or  oil  dressing.  Arrange  on 
a  salad  dish,  pile  slightly  in  centre,  cover  with  dressing, 
sprinkle  with  lobster  coral  forced  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  garnish  with  a  border  of  curled  celery. 

To  Curl  Celery.  Cut  thick  stalks  of  celery  in  two-inch 
pieces.  With  a  sharp  knife,  beginning  at  outside  of  stalks, 
make  five  cuts  parallel  with  each  other,  extending  one-third 
the  length  of  pieces.  Make  six  cuts  at  right-angles  to  cuts 
already  made.  Put  pieces  in  cold  or  ice  water  and  let  stand 
over  night  or  for  several  hours,  when  they  will  curl  back 
and  celery  will  be  found  very  crisp.  Both  ends  of  celery 
may  be  curled  if  one  cares  to  take  the  trouble. 

Lobster  Salad  III. 

Remove  large  claws  and  split  a  lobster  in  two  length- 
wise by  beginning  the  cut  on  inside  of  tail  end  and  cutting 
through  entire  length  of  tail  and  body.     Open  lobster, 
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remove  tail  meat,  liver,  and  coral,  and  set  aside.  Discard 
intestinal  vein,  stomach,  and  fat,  and  wii>e  inside  tbor- 
oughly  with  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  Bod^'  meat 
and  small  claws  are  left  on  shell.  Remove  meat  from 
upper  parts  of  lai'ge  claws  and  cut  off  (using  scissors  or 
can  opener)  one-half  the  shell  from  lower  parts,  taking 


Lobster  Salad  IIL 

out  meat  and  leaving  the  parts  in  suitable  condition  to 
refill.'  Cut  lobster  meat  in  one-half  inch  cubes  and  mix 
with  an  e(iual  quantity  of  finely  cut  celery.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar,  and  moisten  with  Mayonnaise 
Dressing.  Refill  tail,  body,  and  under  half  of  large  claw 
shells.  Mix  liver  and  coral,  rub  through  a  sieve,  add  one 
tablespoon  Mayonnaise  Dressing  and  a  few  drops  anchovy 
essence,  with  enough  more  Mayonnaise  Dressing  to  cover 
lobster  abeady  in  shell.  Arrange  on  a  bed  of  lettuce 
leaves,  and  sprinkle  top  with  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Chicken  Salad  I. 

Cut  cold  boiled  fowl  or  remnants  of  roast  chicken  in 
one-half  inch  cubes,  and  marinate  with  French  Dressing. 
Add  an  equal  quantity  of  celery,  washed,  scraped,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  chilled  in  cold  or  ice  water,  drained,  and 
'  dried  in  a  towel.  Just  before  8er\'ing  moisten  with  Cream. 
Oil,  or  Mayonnaise  Dressing.  Mound  on  a  salad  dish, 
and  garnish  with  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs  force<l  through 
a  potato  ricer,  capers,  and  celery  tips. 
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Chicken  Salad  U. 

Cut  cold  boiled  fowl  or  remnants  of  roast  chicken  in 
one-half  inch  dice.  To  two  cups  add  one  and  one-half 
cups  celery  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  moisten  with  Cream 
Dressing  II.  Mound  on  a  salad  dish,  cover  with  dressing, 
and  garnish  with  capers,  thin  slices  cut  from  small  pickles, 
and  curled  celery. 

Chicken  and  Oyster  Salad. 

Clean,  parboil,  and  drain  one  pint  oysters.  Eemove 
tough  muscles,  and  mix  soft  parts  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  cold  boiled  fowl  cut  in  one-half  inch  dice.  Moisten 
with  any  salad  dressing,  and  serve  on  a  bed  of  lettuce 
leaves. 

Sweetbread  and  Cacumber  Salad. 

Parboil  a  pair  of  sweetbreads  twenty  minutes ;  drain, 
cool,  and  cut  in  one-half  inch  cubes.  Mix  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  cucumber  cut  in  one-half  inch  dice.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  moisten  with  German  Dressing. 
Arrange  in  nests  of  lettuce  leaves  or  in  cucumber  cups, 
and  garnish  with  watercress.  To  prepare  cucumber  cups, 
pare  cucumbers,  remove  thick  slices  from  each  end,  and 
cut  in  halves  crosswise.  Take  out  centres,  put  cups  in 
cold  water,  and  let  stand  until  crisp ;  drain,  and  dry  for 
refilling.  Small  cucumbers  may  be  pared,  cut  in  halves 
lengthwise,  centres  removed,  and  cut  pointed  at  ends  to 
represent  a  boat. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ENTBEES. 
Batters  and  Fritters. 

Batter  I. 

1  cup  bread  flour.  Few  grains  pepiier. 

}.^  teaspoon  salt.  %  cup  milk. 

2  Eggs. 

Mix  flour,  salt,  and  pepper.     Add  milk  gradually,  ami 
eggs  well  beaten. 

Batter  11. 

1  cup  bread  flour.  %  cup  water. 

1  tablespoon  sugar.  }^  tablespoon  olive  oil. 

}^  teasix)on  salt.  White  1  egg. 

Mix  flour,  sugar,  and  salt.     Add  water  gradually,  then 
olive  oil  and  white  of  egg  beaten  until  stiff. 

Batter  m. 

1  li  cups  flour.  J^  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  baking  j>owder.  %  cup  milk. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients,  add  milk  gradually,  and 
<\irg  well  beaten. 

Batter  IV. 

1  cup  flour.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

1)^  teaspoons  baking  powder.  ^  cup  milk. 

3  tables])oon.s  powdered  sugar.  1  egg. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients,  add  milk  gradually,  and 
egg  well  ]>eaten. 
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Batter  V. 

1  cup  flour  Yolks  2  eggs. 
3^  teaspoon  salt.  Whites  2  eggs. 

%  cup  milk  or  water.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter 

or  olive  oil. 

Mix  salt  and  flour,  add  milk  gradually,  yolks  of  eggs 
beaten  until  thick,  butter  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until 
stiff. 

Apple  Fritters  I. 

2  medium-sized  sour  apples.  Batter  III. 

Powdered  sugar. 

Pare,  core,  and  cut  apples  in  eighths,  then  cut  eighths 
in  slices  and  stir  into  batter.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  and 
fry  in  deep  fat.  (See  Rules  for  Testing  Fat,  page  23.) 
Drain  on  brown  paper,  and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 
Serve  hot  on  a  folded  napkin. 

Apple  Fritters  II. 

2  roedium-sized  sour  apples.  Batter  TV. 

Prepare  and  cook  as  Apple  Frittei-s  1. 

Apple  Fritters  HI. 

Sour  apples.  Lemon  juice. 

Powdered  sugar.  Batter  II. 

Core,  pare,  and  cut  apples  in  one-third  inch  slices. 
Sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  and  few  drops  lemon  juice ; 
cover,  and  let  stand  one-half  hour.  Drain,  dip  pieces  in 
batter,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain.  Arrange  on  a  folded 
napkin  in  form  of  a  circle,  and  serve  with  Sabyon  or  Haixl 

Sauce. 

Banana  Fritters  I. 

4  bananas.  )^  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Powdered  sugar.  .-5  tablespoons  sherry  wine. 

Batter  V. 

Remove  skins  from  bananas.  Scrape  bananas,  cut  in 
halves  lengthwise,  and  cut  lialves  in  two  pieces  crosswise. 
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Sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  lemon- juice,  and  wine; 
cover,  and  let  stand  thirty  minutes ;  drain,  dip  in  batter, 
fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain  on  brown  paper.  Sprinkk 
with  powdered  sugar,  and  serve  on  a  folded  napkin. 

Banana  Fritters  n. 

3  bananas.  >^  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  bread  flour.  >^  cup  milk. 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder.  1  egg. 

1  tablespoon  powdered  sugar.       1  tablespoon  lemon  jaice. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Beat  egg  until  light, 
add  milk,  and  combine  mixtures ;  then  add  lemon  joiee 
and  banana  fruit  forced  through  a  sieve.  Drop  bj 
spoonfuls  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Drain  on  brown  paper. 
Serve  with  Lemon  Sauce. 

Orange  Frittera. 

Peel  two  oranges  and  separate  into  sections.  Make  an 
opening  in  each  section  just  large  enough  to  admit  of 
passage  for  seeds,  which  should  be  removed.  Dip  se^ 
tions  in  Batter  II.,  III. ,  IV.,  or  V.,  and  fry  and  serve  same 
as  other  fritters. 

Prnit  Fritters. 

Fresh  peaches,  apricots,  or  pears  may  be  cut  in  pieces, 
dipped  in  batter,  and  fried  same  as  other  fritters.  Canned 
fruits  may  be  used,  after  draining  from  their  syrup. 

Caoliflower  Fritters. 

Cold  cooked  cauliflower.  Batter  V. 

Salt  and  pepper. 

Sprinkle  pieces  of  cauliflower  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
dip  in  Batter  I.  or  V.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain  on 
brown  paper. 
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Fried  Celery. 

Celery  cut  in  three-inch  Salt  and  pepper. 

pieces.  Batter  I.,  III.,  or  V. 

Parboil  celery  until  soft,  drain,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
epper,  dip  in  batter,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain  on  brown 
aper.      Serve  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

Tomato  Fritters. 

1  can  tomatoes.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

6  cloves.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

y^  cup  sugar.  Ji  cup  butter. 

3  slices  onion.  %  cup  corn-starch. 

Cook  first  four  ingredients  twenty  minutes,  rub  all 
ihiough  a  sieve  except  seeds,  and  season  with  salt  and 
[>epper.  Melt  butter,  and  when  bubbling,  add  corn-starch 
Buid  tomato  gradually ;  cook  two  minutes,  then  add  egg 
slightly  beaten.  Pour  into  a  buttered  shallow  tin  and 
oooL  Turn  on  a  board,  cut  in  squares,  diamonds,  or 
strips.  Roll  in  crumbs,  eggs,  and  crumbs  again,  fry  in 
deep  fat,  and  drain. 

Cberry  Fritters. 

2  caps  scalded  mUk.  )^  teaspoon  salt. 

3i  cup  corn-starch.  )^  cup  cold  milk. 

3i  cup  flour.  Yolks  3  eggs. 

y^  cup  sugar.  %  ^^P  Maraschino  cherries 

cut  in  halves. 

Mix  corn-starch,  flour,  sugar,  and  salt.  Dilute  with 
cold  milk  and  add  beaten  yolks ;  then  add  gradually  to 
scalded  milk  and  cook  fifteen  minutes  in  double  boiler, 
stirring  constantly  until  thickened.  Add  cherries,  pour 
into  a  buttered  shallow  tin,  and  cool.  Turn  on  a  board, 
cut  in  squares,  diamonds,  or  strips,  dip  in  flour,  egg,  and 
crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain.  Serve  with  Maras- 
chino Sauce. 

20 
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Maraschino  Sauce. 

%  cup  boiling  water.  J^  cup  Maraschino  cberries 

%  cup  sugar.  cut  in  hahes. 

2  tablespoons  corn-starch.  }^  cup  Maraschino  S3rnip. 

y^  tablespoon  butter. 

Mix  sugar  and  corn-starch,  add  gradually  to  boiling 
water,  stirring  constantly.  Boil  live  minutes,  aad  add 
cherries,  syrup,  and  butter. 

Farina  Cakes  with  Jelly. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  ^  cup  sugar. 

}^  cup  farina  (scant).  %  teaspoon  salt 

legg. 

Add  farina,  sugar,  and  salt  to  milk,  and  cook  in  double 
boiler  twenty  minutes,  stirring  constantly  until  mistare 
has  thickened.  Add  egg  slightly  beaten,  pour  into  % 
butt-ered  shallow  pan,  and  brush  over  with  one  egg  slightly 
beaten  and  diluted  with  one  tablespoon  milk.  Brown  in 
oven.  Cut  in  squares,  and  serve  with  a  cube  of  jelly  od 
each  square. 

Gnocohi  k  la  Romaine. 

J^  cup  butter.  ^  teaspoon  salt 

y^  cup  flour.  2  cups  scalded  milk. 

Jj^  cup  corn-starch.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

%  cup  grated  cheese. 

Melt  butter,  and  when  bubbling,  add  flour,  com-stardi, 
salt,  and  milk,  gradually.  Cook  three  minutes,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten,  and  one 
half  cup  cheese.  Pour  into  a  buttered  shallow  pan,  and 
cool.  Turn  on  a  board,  cut  in  squares,  diamonds,  or 
strips.  Place  on  a  platter,  sprinkle  with  remaiiiiBg 
cheesCi^  and  brown  in  oven. 

Chocolate  Fritters  with  Vanilla  Sanoe. 

Make  Queen  Fritters,  fill  with  Chocolate  Cream  Fillings 
and  serve  with  Vanilla  Sauce;  filling  to  be  cold  and 
sauce  warm. 
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Queen  Fritters. 

Ji  cup  butter  (scant).  }^  cup  flour. 

>^  cup  boiling  water.  2  eggs. 

Fruit  preserve  or  marmalade. 

Put  butter  in  small  saucepan  and  pour  on  water.  As 
soon  as  water  again  reaches  boiling  point,  add  flour  all 
at  once,  and  stir  until  mixture  leaves  sides  of  saucepan, 
cleaving  to  spoon.  Remove  from  fire  and  add  eggs 
unbeaten,  one  at  a  time,  beating  mixture  thoroughly 
between  addition  of  eggs.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  and  fry 
in  deep  fat  until  well  puffed  and  browned.  Drain,  make 
an  opening,  and  fill  with  preserve  or  marmalade.  Sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar  and  serve  on  a  folded  napkin. 

Sponse  Fritters. 

2%"  cups  flour.  1^  cup  melted  butter. 

\^  cup  sugar.  3^  teaspoon  salt. 

y^  cup  scalded  milk.  2  eggs. 

3^  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  2  Grated  rind  y^  lemon, 

tablespoons  lukewarm  water.  Quince  marmalade. 
Currant  jelly. 

Make  a  sponge  of  one-half  the  flour,  sugar,  milk,  and 
dissolved  yeast  cake;  let  rise  to  double  its  bulk.  Add 
remaining  ingredients  and  let  rise  again.  Toss  on  a 
floured  board,  roll  to  one-fourth  inch  thickness,  shape 
with  a  small  biscuit  cutter  (first  dipped  in  flour),  cover, 
and  let  rise  on  board.  Take  each  piece  and  hollow  in 
centre  to  form  a  nest.  In  one-half  the  pieces  put  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  currant  jelly  and  quince  marmalade 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  jelly  to  two  parts 
marmalade.  Brush  with  milk,  edges  of  filled  pieces. 
Cover  with  unfilled  pieces  and  press  edges  closely  together 
with  fingers  first  dipped  in  flour.  If  this  is  not  carefully 
done  fritters  will  separate  during  frying.  Fry  in  deep 
fat,  drain  on  brown  paper,  and  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar. 
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Croquettes. 

Before  making  Croquettes,  consult  Rules  for  Testing 
Fat  for  Frying,  page  23 ;  Egging  and  Crumbing,  page  25; 
Uses  for  Stale  Bread,  page  69 ;  and  Potato  Croquettes, 
page  282. 

Cheese  Croqaettes. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1  cup  mild  cheese  cut  in 

%  cup  flour.  very  small  cubes. 

%  cup  milk.  ^  grated  Gruyere  cheese. 

Yolks  2  eggs.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Few  grains  cayenne. 

Make  a  thick  white  sauce,  using  butter,  flour,  and  milk, 
add  yolks  of  eggs  without  first  beating,  and  stir  until 
well  mixed ;  then  add  cheese.  As  soon  as  grated  cheese 
melts,  remove  from  fire  and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne.  Spread  in  a  shallow  pan  and  cool.  Turn  on  a 
board,  cut  in  small  squares  or  strips,  dip  in  crumbs,  e^. 
and  crumbs  again,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain  on  brown 
paper.     Serve  for  a  cheese  course. 

Chestnut  Croquettes. 

1  cup  mashed  French  chestnuts.  Tolks  2  eggs. 

2  tablespoons  thick  cream.  1  teaspoon  sugar. 

J^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  Shape  in  balls,  dip 
in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  again,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and 
drain. 

Rice  Croquettes  with  Jelly. 

%  cup  rice.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

%  cup  boiling  water.  Tolka  2  eggs. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

Wash  rice,  add  to  water  with  salt,  cover,  and  steam 
until  rice  has  absorbed  water.  Then  add  milk,  stir 
lightly  with  a  fork,  cover,  and  steam  until  rice  is  soft. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  egg  yolks  and  butter ;  spread  on 
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a  shallow  plate  to  cool.  Shape  in  balls,  roll  in  crumbs, 
then  shape  in  form  of  nests.  Dip  in  egg,  again  in 
crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain.  Put  a  cube  of  jelly 
in  each  croquette.  Arrange  on  a  folded  napkin  and 
garnish  witli  parsley,  or  serve  around  game. 

Sweet  Rice  Croquettes. 

To  rice  croquette  mixture  add  two  tablespoons  pow- 
dered sugar  and  grated  rind*  one-half  lemon.  Shape  in 
cylinder  forms,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  again, 
fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain. 

Rice  and  Tomato  Croquettes. 

y^  cup  rice.  2  cloves. 

^  cup  stock.  J^  teaspoon  peppercorns. 

3^  can  tomatoes.  1  teaspoon  sugar. 

1  slice  onion.  1  ^^^. 

1  slice  carrot.  >^  cup  grated  cheese. 

1  sprig  parsley.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

1  sprig  thyme.  j^  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  grains  cayenne. 

Wash  rice,  and  steam  in  stock  until  rice  has  absorbed 
stock ;  then  add  tomatoes  which  have  been  cooked  twenty 
minutes  with  onion,  carrot,  parsley,  thyme,  cloves,  pep- 
percorns, and  sugar,  and  then  rubbed  through  a  strainer. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  egg  slightly  beaten,  cheese,  butter, 
salt,  and  cayenne.  Spread  on  a  plate  to  cool.  Shape  in 
form  of  cylinders,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  again, 
fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain. 

Oyster  and  Macaroni  Croquettes. 

J^  cup  macaroni  broken  in  Few  grains  cayenne. 

y^  inch  pieces.  Few  grains  mace. 

1  pint  oysters.  %  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

1  cup  Thick  White  Sauce.  J^  cup  grated  cheese. 

Cook  macaroni  in  boiling  salted  water  until  soft,  drain 
in  a  colander,  and  pour  over  macaroni  two  cups  cold  water. 
Clean  and  parboil  oysters,  remove  tough  muscles,  and  cut 
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soft  parts  in  pieces.  Reserve  one-half  cup  oyster  liqpor 
and  use  in  making  Thick  White  Sauce  in  place  of  all  milk. 
Mix  macaroni  and  oysters,  add  Thick  White  Sauce  and 
seasonings.  Spread  on  a  plate  to  cool.  Shape,  dip  in 
crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  again,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and 
drain. 

Salmon  Croquettes. 

IX  cups  cold  flaked  salmon.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

1  cup  Thick  White  Sauce.  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

Salt.  I 

Add  sauce  to  salmon,  then  add  seasonings.  Spread  on 
a  plate  to  cool.  Shape,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  ciumbs 
again,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain. 

Salmon  Cutlets. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  cold  flaked  salmon  and  hot  mashed 
potatoes.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Shape  in  fonn 
of  cutlets,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  again,  fry  in 
deep  fat,  and  drain.  Arrange  in  a  circle,  having  cutlets 
overlap  one  another,  on  a  folded  napkin.  Garnish  with 
parsley. 

Lobster  Croquettes. 

2  cups  chopped  lobster  meat.        Few  grains  cayenne. 

^2  teaspoon  salt.  1  teaspoon  lemon. 

>4  teaspoon  mustard.  1  cup  Thick  White  Sance. 

Add  seasonings  to  lobster,  then  add  Thick  White  Sauce. 
Cool,  shape,  dip  in  crumbs,  egg,  and  crumbs  again,  fry  in 
deep  fat,  and  drain.     Serve  with  Tomato  Cream  Sauce. 

Lobster  Cutlets. 

2  cups  chopped  lobster  meat.        1  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 
}^  teaspoon  salt.  Yolk  1  egg. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  1  teaspoon  finely  chopped 

Few  gratings  nutmeg.  parsley. 

1  cup  Thick  White  Sauce. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given,  and  cool.  Shape  in 
form  of  cutlets,  crumb,  and  fry  same  as  croquettes.    Make 
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Lobster  Cutlets. 

a  cut  at  small  end  of  each  cutlet,  and  insert  in  each  the 
tip  end  of  a  small  claw.  Stack  around  a  mound  of  parsley. 
Serve  with  Sauce  Tartare. 

Lamb  Croquettes. 

1  tablespoon  finely  chopped        1  cup  cold  cooked  lamb  cut  in 

onion.  small  cubes. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  %  cup  boiled  potato  cubes. 
J^  cup  flour.  Salt  and  pepper. 

1  cup  stock.  1    teaspoon    finely    chopped 

parsley. 

Fry  onion  in  butter  five  minutes,  then  remove  onion. 
To  butter  add  flour  and  stock,  and  cook  two  minutes. 
Add  meat,  potato,  salt,  and  pepper.  Simmer  until  meat 
and  potato  have  absorbed  sauce.  Add  parsley,  and 
spread  on  a  shallow  dish  to  cool.  Shape,  dip  in  crumbs, 
egg,  and  crumbs  again,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain.  Serve 
with  Tomato  Sauce. 

Veal  Croquettes. 

2  cups  chopped  cold  cooked  veal.       Few  grains  cayenne. 
y^  teaspoon  salt.  Few  drops  onion  juice. 
J^  teaspoon  pepper.                             Yolk  1  egg. 

1  cup  thick  sauce. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  In  making  the  thick 
sauce,  use  rich  white  stock  in  place  of  milk.  Cool,  shape, 
crumb,  and  fry  same  as  other  croquettes. 
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Chicken  Croquettes  I. 

1^  cups  chopped  cold  cooked  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice, 

fowl.  Few  drops  onion  juice. 

%  teaspoon  salt.  1  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
Ji  teaspoon  celery  salt.  parsley. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  1  cup  Thick  White  Sauce. 

Mix  Ingredients  in  order  given. .  Cool,  shape,  cnimb, 
and  fry  same  as  other  croquettes. 

White  meat  of  fowl  absorbs  more  sauce  than  dark  meat. 
This  must  be  remembered  if  dark  meat  alone  is  used. 
Croquette  mixtures  should  always  be  as  soft  as  can  be 
conveniently  handled,  when  croquettes  will  be  soft  and 
creamy  inside. 

Chicken  CroqnetteB  II. 

Clean  and  dress  a  four-pound  fowl.  Put  into  a  kettie 
with  six  cups  boiling  water,  seven  slices  carrot,  two  slices 
turnip,  one  small  onion,  one  stalk  celery,  one  bay  leaf, 
and  three  sprigs  thyme.  Cook  slowly  until  fowl  is  tender. 
Remove  fowl ;  strain  liquor,  cool,  and  skim  off  fat.  Make 
a  thick  sauce,  using  one-fourth  cup  butter,  one-half  cup 
flour,  one  and  one-third  cups  chicken  stock,  and  one-half 
cup  cream.  Remove  meat  from  chicken,  chop,  and  moisten 
with  sauce.  Season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  slight  grat- 
ing of  nutmeg;  then  add  one  beaten  egg,  cool,  shape, 
crumb,  and  fry  same  as  other  croquettes.  Arrange  around 
a  mound  of  green  peas,  and  serve  with  Cream  Sauce  or 
Wine  Jelly. 

Chicken  and  MaBhroom  Croquettes. 

Make  as  Chicken  Croquettes  I.,  using  one  and  one- 
third  cups  chicken  meat  and  two-thirds  cup  chopped 
mushrooms. 
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Cutlets  of  Sweetbreads  k  la  Victoria. 

2  pairs  parboiled  sweetbreads.        Slight  grating  nutmeg. 
2  teaspoons  lemon  juice.  1  teaspoon  finely  chopped 

J4  teaspoon  salt.  parsley. 

}^  teaspoon  pepper.  1  egg. 

1  cup  Thick  White  Sauce. 

Chop  the  sweetbreads,  of  which  there  should  be  two 
cups ;  if  not  enough^  add  chopped  mushrooms  to  make  two 
caps,  then  season.  Add  egg  slightly  beaten  to  sauce,  and 
combine  mixtures.  Cool,  shape,  crumb,  and  fry.  Make 
a  cut  in  small  end  of  each  cutlet,  and  insert  in  each  a 
piece  of  cold  boiled  macaroni,  one  and  one-half  inches 
long.     Serve  with  Allemande  Sauce. 


Cutlets  of  Sweetbreads  k  la  Victoria. 


Swedish  Timbalea. 

X  cup  flour.  i^  cup  milk. 

}4  teaspoon  salt.  1  egg. 

1  teaspoon  sugar.  1  tablespoon  olive  oiL 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  milk  gradually,  and  beaten 
eg^g; ;  then  add  olive  oil.  Shape,  using  a  hot  timbale  iron, 
fry  in  deep  fat  until  crisp  and  brown ;  take  from  iron  and 
invert  on  brown  paper  to  drain. 
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To  Heat  Timbale  Iron.  Heat  fat  until  nearly  hot 
enough  to  fry  uncooked  mixtures.  Put  iron  into  hot  fat, 
having  fat  deep  enough  to  more  than  cover  it,  and  let 
stand  until  heated.  The  only  way  of  knowing  when  iroe 
is  of  right  temperature  is  to  take  it  from  fat,  shake  what 
fat  may  drip  from  it,  lower  in  batter  to  three- fourtiis  ite 
depth,  raise  from  batter,  then  immerse  in  hot  fat.  If 
batter  does  not  cling  to  iron,  or  drops  from  iron  as  soon 
as  immersed  in  fat,  it  is  either  too  hot  or  not  satficieDtij 
heated. 


Timbale  irons  and  cases. 


To  Form  Timbalea.  Turn  timbale  batter  into  a  cap. 
Lower  hot  iron  into  cup,  taking  care  that  batter  covers 
iron  to  only  three-fourths  its  depth.  When  immersed  in 
fat,  mixture  will  rise  to  top  of  iron,  and  when  crisp  ami 
brown  may  be  easily  slipped  off.  If  too  much  batter  is 
used,  in  cooking  it  will  rise  over  top  of  iron,  and  in  order 
to  remove  timbale  it  must  be  cut  around  with  a  sharp 
knife  close  to  top  of  iron.  If  the  cases  are  soft  rather  thao 
crisp,  batter  is  too  thick  and  must  be  diluted  with  milk. 

Fill  cases  with  Creamed  Oysters,  Chicken,  Sweet- 
breads, or  Chicken  and  Sweetbreads  in  combination  with 
Mushrooms. 
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Strawberry  Baskets. 
^*xry  Swedish  Timbales,  making  cases  one  inch  deep, 
with  selected  strawberries,  sprinkled  with  powdered 
Serve  as  a  fii-st  course  at  a  ladies*  luncheon. 


Rice  Timbales. 

le^ack   hot    boiled  rice  in  slightly  buttered  small  tin 

omilds.     Let  stand  in  hot  water  ten  minutes.  Use  as  a 

».x-iiish  for  curried  meat,  fricassee,  or  boUed  fowl. 


BCaoaroni  Timbales. 


line  slightly  buttered  Dario  moulds  with  boiled 
EESu^roni.  Cut  strips  the  length  of  height  of  mould,  and 
»i.su^e  closely  together  around  inside  of  mould.  Fill  with 
>iiicken,  or  Salmon  Force-meat.  Put  in  a  pan,  half  sur- 
jflMnd  with  hot  water,  cover  with  buttered  paper,  and 
bke  thirty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  with 
Ei^bster,  Bechamel,  or  Hollandaise  Sauce  I. 

Spaghetti  Timbales. 

Line  bottom  and  sides  of  slightly  buttered  Dario  moulds 
-with  long  strips  of  boiled  spaghetti  coiled  around  the 
inside.     Fill  and  bake  as  Macaroni  Timbales. 

Halibut  Timbales. 

1  lb.  halibut.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

J^  cup  thick  cream.  1}.^  teaspoons  lemon  juice. 

X  teaspoon  salt.  Whites  3  eggs. 

Cook  halibut  in  boiling  salted  water,  drain,  and  rub 
through  a  sieve.  Season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  lemon 
juice ;  add  cream  beaten  until  stiflF,  then  beaten  w^hites  of 
eggs.  Turn  into  small,  slightly  buttered  moulds,  put  in  a 
pan,  half  surround  with  hot  water,  cover,  with  buttered 
paper,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.     Re- 
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move  from  moulds,  arrange  on  a  serving-dish,  pour 
around  Bechamel  Sauce  or  Lobster  Sauce  11.,  and  garaiih 
with  parsley. 

Iiobster  Timbales. 

Sprinkle  slightly  buttered  Dario  or  timbale  mookk 
with  lobster  coral  rubbed  through  a  strainer.  Line  moolds 
with  Fish  Force-meat  I.,  fill  centres  with  Creamed  Lob- 
ster, and  cover  with  force-meat.  Put  in  a  pan,  half  sur- 
round with  hot  water,  place  over  moulds  buttered  paper, 
and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  witi 
Lobster  or  Bechamel  Sauce. 


Lobster  Cream. 


Lobster  Cream. 


2  lb.  lobster. 

yi  cup  soft  stale  bread  crumbs. 

)^  cap  milk. 

}^  cup  cream. 


2  teaspoons  Anchovy  eesenoe. 
>^  teaspoon  salt. 
Few  grains  cayenne. 
Whites  3  eggs. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell  and  chop  finely.  Gooir 
bread  and  milk  ten  minutes.  Add  cream,  seasoniogSt 
and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff.  Turn  into  one 
slightly  buttered  timbale  mould  and  two  slightly  buttered 
Dario  moulds.     Bake  as  Lobster  Timbales.     Remove  to 
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Berving-dish,  haying  larger  mould  in  centre,  smaller  moulds 
one  at  either  end.  Pour  around  Lobster  Sauce  lir,  sprinkle 
with  coral  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  garnish  with  pieces 
of  lobster  sheU  from  tail,  and  pai*sley 

Chioken  Timbales. 

Garnish  slightly  buttered  Dario  moulds  with  chopped 
tnxffles  or  slices  o!  truffles  cut  in  fancy  shapes.  Line 
with  Chicken  Force-meat  I.,  fill  centres  with  Creamed 
Chicken  and  Mushrooms,  to  which  has  been  added  a  few 
chopped  truffles.  Cover  with  force-meat,  and  bake  as 
Ix>l>Bter  Timbales.  Serve  with  Bechamel  or  Yellow 
B^hamel  Sauce. 

Supreme  of  Chioken. 

Breast  and  second  joints  of  un-  4  eggs. 

cooked  chicken  weighing  If^  cup  thick  cream. 

4  lbs.  '  Salt  and  pepper. 

Force  chicken  through  a  meat  chopper,  or  chop  very 
finely.  Beat  eggs  separately,  add  one  at  a  time,  stirring 
ontil  mixture  is  smooth.  Add  cream,  and  season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Turn  into  slightly  buttered  Dario 
moulds,  and  bake  as  Lobster  Timbales,  allowing  thirty 
minates  for  baking.  Serve  with  Supreme  or  Bechamel 
Sauce. 

Devilled  Oysters. 

1  pint  oysters.  ^  tablespoon  finely  chopped 

y^  cup  butter.  parsley. 

y^  cup  flour.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

%  cup  milk.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

Yolk  1  egg,  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

Buttered  cracker  crumbs. 

Clean,  drain,  and  slightly  chop  oysters.  Make  a  sauce 
of  butter,  flour,  and  milk ;  add  egg  yolk,  seasonings,  and 
oysters.     Arrange  buttered  scallop  shells  in  a  dripping- 
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pan,  half  fill  with  mixture,  cover  with  buttered  cnimhs, 
and  bake  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Deqp 
oyster  shells  may  be  used  in  place  of  scallop  shells. 

I 
Devilled  Crabs.  | 

1  cup  chopped  crab  meat.  Yolks  2  eggs.  , 
)^  cup  mushrooms  finely  chopped.  2  tablespoons  sherry  ¥i».    ' 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
2  tablespoons  flour.  parsley. 

%  cup  White  Stock.  Salt  and  pepper. 

Make  a  sauce  of  butter,  flour,  and  stock ;  add  yolks  oC 
eggs,  seasonings  (except  parsley),  crab  meat,  and  mush- 
rooms. Cook  three  minutes,  add  parsley,  and  cool  mix- 
ture. Wash  and  trim  crab  shells,  fill  rounding  with 
mixture,  sprinkle  with  stale  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  melted  butter.  Crease  on  top  with  i 
case  knife,  having  three  lines  parallel  with  each  other 
across  shell  and  three  short  lines  branching  from  out- 
side parallel  lines. 

Devilled  Scallops. 

1  quart  scallops.  1  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  butter.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

%  teaspoon  made  mustard.  %  cup  buttered  cracker 

crumbs. 

Clean  scallops,  drain,  and  heat  to  the  boiling  point; 
drain  again,  and  reserve  liquor.  Cream  the  butter,  add 
mustard,  salt,  cayenne,  two-thirds  cup  reserved  liquor, 
and  scallops  chopped.  Let  stand  one-half  hour.  Put  in 
a  baking-dish,  cover  with  crumbs,  and  bake  tweatr 
minutes. 

Fried  Oyster  Crabs. 

Wash  and  drain  crabs.  Roll  in  flour  and  shake  in » 
sieve  to  remove  superfluous  flour.  Fry  in  a  basket  in  deep 
fat,  having  fat  same  temperature  as  for  cooked  mixture*. 
Drain  and  place  on  a  napkin,  and  garnish  with  parsley 
and  slices  of  lemon.     Serve  with  Sauce  Tyrolienne. 
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CHtleta  of  Chicken. 

Remove  fillets  from  two  chickeDS ;  for  directions,  see 
page  218.  Make  six  parallel  slanting  incisions  in  each 
Doignon  fillet  and  insert  in  each  a  slice  of  truffle,  having 
the  part  of  truffle  exposed  cut  in  points  on  edge.  Ar- 
range small  fillets  on  large  fillets.  Garnish  with  truffles 
cut  in  small  shapes,  and  Chicken  Force-meat  forced 
through  a  pastry  bag  and  tube.  Place  in  a  greased  pan, 
add  one-third  cup  White  Stock,  cover  with  buttered  paper, 
and  bake  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with 
Supreme  or  Bechamel  Sauce. 

Fllleta  of  Gkime. 

Remove  skin  from  breasts  of  three  partridges.  Cut  off 
breasts,  leaving  wing  joints  attached.  Separate  large 
from  mignon  fillets.  Make  five  parallel  slanting  incisions 
in  each  mignon  fillet,  and  insert  in  each  a  slice  of  truffle, 
having  part  of  truffle  exposed  cut  in  points  on  edge. 
Beginning  at  outer  edge  of  large  fillets  make  deep  cuts, 
nearly  separating  fillets  in  two  parts,  and  stuff  with 
Chicken  Force-meat  I.  or  II.  Arrange  small  fillets  on 
large  fillets.  Place  in  a  greased  baking-pan,  brush  over 
with  butter,  add  one  tablespoon  Madeira  wine  and  two 
tablespoons  mushroom  liquor.  Cover  with  buttered  pa- 
per, and  bake  twelve  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with 
Supreme  Sauce. 

Chlokena'  Livers  en  Brochette. 

Cut  each  liver  in  four  pieces.  Alternate  pieces  of  liver 
and  pieces  of  thinly  sliced  bacon  on  skewers,  allowing  one 
liver  and  five  pieces  of  bacon  for  each  skewer.  Balance 
skewers  in  upright  positions  on  rack  in  dripping-pan. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  bacon  is  crisp.  Serve  garnished 
with  watercress. 
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Cheese  Fondae. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  1  tablespoon  bute. 

1  cup  soft  stale  bread  crumbs.        ^  teaspoon  salt 
%  lb.  mild  cheese  cut  in  small        Yolks  3  ^gs. 

pieces.  Whites  3  eggs. 

Mix  first  five  ingredients,  add  yolks  of  eggs  beaten 
until  lemon-colored.  Cut  and  fold  in  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  until  stiff.  Pour  in  a  buttered  baking-dish,  aoi 
bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Cheese  Souffle. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

8  tablespoons  flour.  y^  cup  grated  Old  English  ^ 

}4  cup  scalded  milk.  Young  America  cheese. 

%  teaspoon  salt.  Yolks  3  eggs. 

Whites  3  eggs. 

Melt  butter,  add  flour,  and  when  well  mixed  add  gradu- 
ally scalded  milk.  Then  add  salt,  cayenne,  and  cheese. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  until  lemon- 
colored.  Cool  mixture,  and  cut  and  fold  in  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  until  stiff  and  dry.  Pour  into  a  battered 
baking-dish,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  slow  oTen. 
Serve  at  once. 

Rameqnins  Souffle. 

Bake  Cheese  SoufiSe  mixture  in  ramequin  dishes.  Serve 
for  a  course  in  a  dinner. 

'Watrouskis. 

%  cup  grated  mild  cheese.  Few  grains  mace. 

^  teaspoon  salt.  1  Qg^. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  Yolk  1  egg^ 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

Mix  cheese  with  seasonings.  Beat  egg  and  yolk  of  e^ 
slightly,  add  butter,  and  mix  with  cheese.  Fill  buttewl 
ramequin  dishes  with  mixture,  and  bake  fifteen  minate^ 
in  a  moderate  oven. 
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Compote  of  Rice  w^ith  Peaches. 

Wash  two-thirds  cup  rice,  add  one  cup  boiling  water, 
and  steam  until  rice  has  absorbed  water ;  then  add  one 
and  one-third  cups  hot  milk,  one  teaspoon  salt,  and  one- 
fourth  cup  sugar.  Cook  until  rice  is  soft.  Turn  into  a 
slightly  buttered  round  shallow  mould.  When  shaped, 
remove  from  mould  to  serving-dish,  and  arrange  on  top 
sections  of  cooked  peaches  drained  from  their  syrup  and 
dipped  in  macaroon  dust.  Garnish  between  sections  with 
candied  cherries  and  angelica  cut  in  leaf-shapes.  An- 
gelica may  be  softened  by  dipping  in  hot  water.  Color 
peach  syrup  with  fruit  red,  and  pour  around  mould. 

Compote  of  Rice  and  Pears. 

Cook  and  mould  rice  as  for  Compote  of  Rice  with 
Peaches.  Arrange  on  top,  quarters  of  cooked  pears,  and 
pom*  around  pear  syrup. 

Croustades  of  Bread. 

Cut  stale  bread  in  diamonds,  squares,  or  circles.  Re- 
move centres,  leaving  cases.  Fry  in  deep  fat  or  brush 
over  with  melted  butter,  and  brown  in  oven.  Fill  with 
creamed  vegetables,  fish,  or  meat. 

Rice  Croustades. 

Wash  one  cup  rice,  and  steam  in  White  Stock.  Cool, 
and  mix  with  three-fourths  cup  Thick  White  Sauce,  to 
which  has  been  added  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg^  slight  grat- 
ing of  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and  one-eighth 
teaspoon  pppper.  Spread  mixture  in  buttered  pan  two 
inches  thick,  cover  with  buttered  paper,  and  place  weight 
on  top.  Let  stand  until  cold.  Turn  from  pan,  cut  in 
rounds,  remove  centres,  leaving  cases;  dip  in  crumbs, 
e^,  and  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Fill  with  creamed 
fish. 

21 
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Souffle  aa  Rhiim. 

Yolks  2  eggs.  1  tablespoon  nim. 

^  cup  powdered  sugar.  Whites  4  eggs. 

Few  grains  salt 

Beat  yolks  of  eggs  until  lemon-colored.  Add  sugar, 
salt,  and  rum.  Cut  and  fold  in  whites  of  eggs  beateo 
until  stiff  and  dry.  Butter  a  hot  omelet  pan,  pour  in  one- 
half  mixture,  brown  underneath,  fold  gradually,  turn  on 
a  hot  serving-dish,  and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 
Cook  remaining  mixture  in  same  way.  Souffle  an  Rbom 
should  be  slightly  underdone  inside.  At  gentlemen's  din- 
ners rum  is  sometimes  poured  around  souffle  and  lighted 
when  sent  to  table. 

Omelet  Souffle. 

Yolks  2  eggs.  )4  teaspoon  vanilla. 

J^  cup  powdered  sugar.  Whites  4  eggs. 

Few  grains  salt. 

Prepare  as  Souffle  au  Rhum.  Mound  three- fourtiis  of 
mixture  on  a  slightly  buttered  platter.  Decorate  mound 
with  remaining  mixture  forced  through  a  pastry  bag  awl 
tube.  Sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  and  bake  ten  min- 
utes in  a  moderate  oven. 

Patties. 

Patty  shells  are  filled  with  Creamed  Oysters,  Oysters 
in  Brown  Sauce,  Creamed  Chicken,  Creamed  Chicken  and 
Mushrooms,  or  Creamed  Sweetbreads.  They  are  arranged 
on  a  folded  napkin,  and  are  served  for  a  course  at  dinnei 
or  luncheon. 

Bouch^es. 

Small  pastry  shells  filled  with  creamed  meat  are  called 
bouch^es. 

Vol-au -vents. 

Vol-au-vents  are  filled  as  patty  shells. 
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RisBolea. 


*  Roll  puff  paste  to  oue-eighth  inch  thickness,  and  cut  in 
rounds.  Place  one  teaspoon  finely  chopped  seasoned 
meat  moistened  with  Thick  Wliite  Sauce  on  each  round. 
Brash  each  piece  with  cold  water  half-way  round  close  to 
edge.  Fold  like  a  turnover,  and  press  edges  together. 
Dip  in  egg  slightly  beaten  and  diluted  with  one  table- 
spoon water.  Roll  in  gelatine,  fry  in  deep  fat,  and  drain. 
Granulateil  gelatine  cannot  be  used. 

Fining  for  Rissoles.  Mix  one-half  cup  finely  chopped 
cold  cooked  chicken  with  one-fourth  cup  finely  chopped 
cooked  ham.  Moisten  with  Thick  White  Sauce,  and 
season  with  salt  and  cayenne. 

Cheese  SoaflQ^  with  Pastry. 

2  eggs.  }4  cup  grated  Parmesan 

^  cup  thick  cream.  cheese. 

}^  cap  Swiss  cheese  cut  Salt  and  peppei*. 

iu  small  dice.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

X  cup  grated  American  cheese.  Few  gratings  nutmeg. 

Add  eggs  to  cream  and  beat  slightly,  then  add  cheese 
and  seasonings.  Line  the  sides  of  ramequin  dishes  with 
strips  of  puff  paste.  Fill  dishes  with  mixture  until  two- 
thirds  full.     Bake  fifteen  miimtes  in  a  hot  oven. 


^  Aspic  Jelly. 

Carrot,|2  tablespoons  each,         %*>''?  ^.''j^^  ^■"'«- 

Omon,  [       cut  in  cubes.  i  ^^  f  ^^V"f '  «.    vf 

Celery,  J  1  quart  White  Stock  tor 

2  sprigs  parsley.  vegetables  and  white 

2  sprigs  thyme.  meat,  or 

1  sprig  savory.  1  quart  Brown  Stock  for 

2  cloves.  dark  meat. 
^  teasjwon  peppercorns.  Juice  1  lemon. 
1  bay  leaf.  Whites  8  eggs. 

Aspic  jelly  is  always  made  with  meat  stock,  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  in   elaborate  entrees  where  fish,    chicken, 
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game,  or  vegetables  are  to  be  served  moulded  in  jeOj. 
In  making  Aspic  Jelly,  use  as  much  liquid  as  the  pu 
which  is  to  contain  moulded  dish  will  hold. 

Put  vegetables,  seasonings,  and  wine  (except  two  table 
spoons)  in  a  saucepan;  cook  eight  minutes,  and  strain, 
reserving  liquid.  Add  gelatine  to  stock,  then  add  lemon 
juice.  Heat  to  boiliug  point  and  add  strained  liquid. 
Season  with  salt  and  cayenne.  Beat  whites  of  e^ 
slightly,  add  two  tablespoons  wine,  and  dilute  witiii  one 
cup  hot  mixture.  Add  slowly  to  remaining  mixture, 
stirring  constantly  until  boiling  point  is  reached.  Hace 
on  back  of  range  and  let  stand  thirty  minutes.  Strain 
through  a  double  cheese  cloth  placed  over  a  fine  wire 
strainer,  or  through  a  j^lly  bag. 

Tomatoes  in  Aspic. 

Peel  six  small  firm  tomatoes,  and  remove  pulp,  hav- 
ing opening  in  tops  as  small  as  possible.  Sprinkle  inskies 
with  salt,  invert,  and  let  stand  thirty  minutes.  Fill  with 
vegetable  or  chicken  salad.  Cover  tops  with  Mayonnaise 
to  which  has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of  dissolved 
gelatine,  and  garnish  with  capers  and  sliced  pickles. 
Place  a  pan  in  ice  water,  cover  bottom  with  aspic  jelly 
mixture,  and  let  stand  until  jelly  is  firm.  Arrange 
tomatoes  on  jelly  garnished  side  down.  Add  more  aspic 
jelly  mixture,  let  stand  until  firm,  and  so  continue  until 
all  is  used.  Chill  thoroughly,  turn  on  a  serving-dish,  and 
garnish  around  base  with  parsley. 

Tongue  in  Aspic. 

Cook  a  tongue  according  to  directions  on  page  184. 
After  removing  skin  and  roots,  run  a  skewer  through  tip 
of  tongue  and  fleshy  part,  thus  keeping  tongue  in  shape. 
When  cool,  remove  skewer.  Put  a  round  pan  in  ice 
water,  cover  bottom  with  brown  aspic,  and  when  firm 
decorate  with  cooked  carrot,  turnip,  beet  cut  in  fancy 
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shax>e8,  and  parsley.  Cover  with  aspic  jelly  mixture,  add- 
ing it  by  spoonfuls  so  as  not  to  disarrange  vegetables. 
W^hen  this  layer  of  mixture  is  firm,  put  in  tongue,  add- 
ing gradually  remaining  mixture  as  in  Tomatoes  in  Aspic. 

Birds  in  Aspic. 

Clean,  bone,  stuff,  and  truss  a  bird,  then  steam  over  body 
hones  or  roast.    If  roasted,  do  not  dredge  with  flour.    Put 
a  pan  in  ice  water,  cover  bottom  with  aspic  jelly  mixture, 
and  Tvhen  firm  garnish  with  truffles  and  egg  custard  thinly 
sliced  and  cut  in  fancy  shapes.     The  smaller  the  shapes 
the  more  elaborate  may  be  the  designs.    When  garnishing 
with   small  shapes,  pieces  are  so  difficult  to  handle  that 
they   should  be  taken  on  the  pointed  end  of  a  larding- 
needle,  and  placed  as  desired  on  jelly.     Add  aspic  mix- 
ture  by   spoonfuls,  that  designs  may  not  he   disturbed. 
When  mixture  is  added,  and  firm  to  the  depth  of  three- 
fourths  inch,  place  in  the  bird,  breast  down.     If  sides  of 
mould  are  to  be  decorated,  dip  pieces  in  jelly  and  they 
will  cling  to  pan.     Add  remaining  mixture  gradually  as 
in  Tomatoes  in  Aspic.     Small  birds,  chicken,  or  turkey, 
may  be  put  in  aspic. 

Egg  Custard  for  Decorating. 

Separate  yolks  from  whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat  yolks 
slightly,  add  two  tablespoons  milk  and  few  grains  salt. 
Strain  into  a  buttered  cup,  put  in  a  saucepan,  surround 
with  boiling  water  to  one-half  depth  of  cup,  cover,  put  on 
back  of  range,  and  steam  until  custard  is  firm.  Beat 
whites  slightly,  add  few  gi*ains  salt,  and  cook  as  yolks. 
Cool,  turn  from  cups,  cut  in  thin  slices,  then  in  desired 
shapes. 

StnfBng  for  Chicken  in  Aspic. 

Chop  finely  breast  and  meat  from  second  joints  of 
an  uncooked  chicken,  or  one  pound  of  uncooked   lean 
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veal.  Add  one-half  cup  cracker  crumbs,  hot  stock  to 
moisten,  salt,  pepper,  celery  salt,  cayenne,  lemon  juice, 
and  one  egg  slightly  beaten.  In  stuftiug  boned  chickes, 
stuff  body,  legs,  and  wings,  being  careful  that  too  mocfa 
stuffing  is  not  used,  as  an  allowance  must  \ye  made  for  tfe 
swelling  of  cracker  crumbs. 

Chaud-froid  of  Chicken. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  %  teaspoon  granulated  gel- 
8  tablespoons  flour.  atine  dissolved  iu  cue 

1  cup  White  Stock.  tablespoon  hot  water. 
Yolk  1  egg.  Aspic  jelly. 

2  tablespoons  cream.  Truffles. 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice.        6  pieces  cooked  chicken 
Salt  and  pepper.  shaj>ed  in  form  of  cutlets. 

.Make  a  sauce  of  butter,  flour,  and  stock;  add  egg  yolk 
diluted  with  cream,  lemon  juice,  salt,  and  pepper ;  then 
add  dissolved  gelatine.  Dip  chicken  in  sauce  whidi 
has  been  allowed  to  cool.  When  chicken  has  cooled, 
garnish  upper  side  with  truffles  cut  in  shapes.  Brush 
over  with  aspic  jelly  mixture,  and  chill.  Arrange  a  bed 
of  lettuce ;  in  centre  pile  cold  cooked  asparagus  tips  or 
celery  cut  in  small  pieces,  marinated  with  French  Dress- 
ing, and  place  chicken  at  base  of  salad. 

Rum  Cakes. 

Shape  Brioche  dough  in  the  form  of  large  biscuits  and 
put  into  buttered  individual  tin  moulds,  having  moulds 
two-thirds  full ;  cover,  and  let  rise  to  fill  moulds.  Bake 
twenty-five  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Remove  from 
moulds  and  dip  in  Rum  Sauce.  Arrange  on  a  dish  and 
pour  remaining  sauce  around  cakes. 

Rum  Sauce. 

}^  cup  sugar.  1  cup  boiling  water. 

}^4  cup  rum  or  wine. 

Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  sugar  and  water  five  minutes; 
then  add  mm  or  wine. 
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ntites. 


Shape  Brioche  doagh  in  sticks  similar  to  Bread  Sticks. 
Place  on  a  buttered  sheet,  cover,  and  let  rise  fifteen  min- 
utes. Brush  over  with  white  of  one  egg  slightly  beaten 
ancL  cliluted  with  one-half  tablespoon  cold  water.  Sprinkle 
ivith  powdered  sugar  and  bake  ten  minutes.  These  are 
delicious  served  with  coffee  or  chocolate. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 
HOT  PUDDINGS. 

Rice  Pudding. 

4  cups  milk.  }4  teaspoon  salt. 

J^  cup  rice.  3^  cup  sugar. 

Grated  rind  j^  lemon. 

Wash  rice,  mix  ingredients,  and  pour  into  battered 
pudding-dish ;  bake  three  hours  in  very  slow  oven,  stir- 
ring three  times  during  first  hour  of  baking  to  prevent  rice 
from  settling. 

Poor  Man's  Pudding. 

4  cups  milk.  j^  teaspoon  .salt. 

}^  cup  rice.  }4  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

I/3  cup  molasses.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

Wash  rice,  mix  and  bake  same  as  Rice  Pudding.  At 
last  stirring,  add  bntter. 

Indian  Pudding. 

.5  cups  scalded  milk.  )^  cup  molasses. 

3^3  cup  Indian  meal.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  teaspoon  ginger. 

Pour  milk  slowly  on  meal,  cook  in  double  boiler  twenty 
minutes,  add  molasses,  salt,  and  ginger;  pour  into  but- 
tered pudding-dish  and  bake  two  hours  in  slow  oven: 
serve  with  cream.  If  baked  too  rapidly  it  will  not  wher. 
Ginger  may  be  omitted. 
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Cerealine  Pudding  (Mook  Indian). 

4  cups  scalded  milk.  j^  cup  molasses. 

2  cups  cerealine.  1>2  teaspoons  salt. 

l>j^  tablespoons  butter. 

Pour  milk  on  cerealine,  add  remaining  ingredients,  pour 
into  battered  pudding-dish,  and  bake  one  hour  in  slow 
oven.     Serve  with  cream. 

Apple  Tapioca. 

^  cup  pearl  tapioca.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

Cold  water.  7  sour  apples. 

2 J^  cups  boiling  water.  y^  cup  sugar. 

Soak  tapioca  one  hour  in  cold  water  to  cover,  drain,  add 
boiling  water  and  salt ;  cook  in  double  boiler  until  trans- 
parent. Core  and  pare  apples,  arrange  in  buttered  pud- 
ding-dish, fill  cavities  with  sugar,  pour  over  tapioca,  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven  until  apples  are  soft.  Serve  with 
sugar  and  cream  or  Cream  Sauce  I. 

Tapioca  Custard  Pudding. 

4  cup.s  vscalded  milk.  )^  cup  sugar. 

%  cup  pearl  tapioca.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

.3  eggs.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

Soak  tapioca  one  hour  in  cold  water  to  cover,  drain,  add 
to  milk,  and  cook  in  double  boiler  thirty  minutes ;  beat 
eggs  slightly,  add  sugar  and  salt,  pour  on  gradually  hot 
mixture,  turn  into  buttered  pudding-dish,  add  butter,  bake 
thirty  minutes  in  slow  oven. 

Peach  Tapioca. 

1  can  peaches.  Boiling  water. 

^  cup  powdered  sugar.  H  cu]i  sugar. 

1  cup  tapioca.  i.^  teaspoon  salt . 

Drain  peaches,  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  and  let 
stand  one  hour;  soak  tapioca  one  hour  in  cold  water  to 
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cover;  to  peach  syrup  add  enough  boiling  water  to  make 
three  cups ;  heat  to  boiling  point,  add  tapioca  drained 
from  cold  water,  sugar,  and  salt;  then  cook  in  doable 
boiler  until  transparent  Line  a  mould  or  pudding-dish 
with  peaches  cut  in  quarters,  fill  with  tapioca,  and  bake 
in  moderate  oven  thirty  minutes;  cool  slightly,  tarn  on  a 
dish,  and  ser\'e  with  Cream  Sauce  I. 

Scalloped  Apples. 

1  small  stale  baker's  loaf.       }^  cup  sugar. 

^^  cup  butter.  3^  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg. 

1  quart  sliced  apples.  Grated  rind  and  juice  of  %  lemon. 

Cut  loaf  in  halves,  remove  soft  part,  and  crumb  by  rub- 
bing through  a  colander;  melt  butter  and  stir  in  lightly 
with  fork;  cover  bottom  of  buttered  pudding-dish  with 
crumbs  and  spread  over  one-half  the  apples,  sprinkle  with 
one-half  sugar,  nutmeg,  lemon  juice  and  rind  mixed  to- 
gether; repeat,  cover  with  remaining  crumbs,  and  bake 
forty  minutes  in  moderate  oven.  Cover  at  first  to  prevent 
crumbs  browning  too  rapidly.  Serve  with  sugar  and 
cream. 

Bread  Padding. 

2  cups  stale  bread  crumbs.  2  eggs. 

1  quart  scalded  milk.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

}^  cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or 

l^  cup  melted  butter.  J^;  teaspoon  spice. 

Soak  bread  crumbs  in  milk,  set  aside  until  cool ;  add 
sugar,  butter,  eggs  slightly  beaten,  salt,  and  flavoring; 
bake  one  hour  in  buttered  budding-dish  in  slow  oven; 
serve  with  Vanilla  Sauce.  In  preparing  bread  crumbs  for 
puddings  avoid  using  outside  crusts.  With  a  coarse  grater 
there  need  be  but  little  waste. 

Cracker  Custard  Pudding. 

Make  same  as  Bread  Pudding,  using  two-thirds  cup 
cracker  crumbs  in  place  of  bread  crumbs;  after  baking, 
cover  with  meringue  made  of  whites  two  eggs,  one-fourth 
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cap  powdered  sugar,  and  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice ;  re- 
turn to  oven  to  cook  meringue. 

Bread  and  Batter  Pudding. 

1  small  stale  baker's  loaf.  y^  cup  sugar. 

Batter.  I4  teaspoon  salt. 

^  6ggs*  ^  quart  milk. 

Remove  end  crusts  from  bread,  cut  loaf  in  one-half  inch 
slices,  spread  each  slice  generously  with  butter ;  arrange 
in  buttered  pudding-dish,  buttered  side  down.  Beat  eggs 
slightly,  add  sugar,  salt,  and  milk ;  strain,  and  pour  over 
bread  ;  let  stand  thirty  minutes.  Bake  one  hour  in  slow 
oven,  covering  the  first  half-hour  of  baking.  The  top  of 
podding  should  be  well  browned.  Sene  with  Hard  or 
Creamy  Sauce.  Three-fourths  cup  raisins,  parboiled  in 
boiling  water  to  cover,  and  seeded,  may  be  sprinkled  be- 
tween layers  of  bread. 

Chocolate  Bread  Padding. 

2  caps  stale  bread  crumbs.  %  cup  sugar. 

4  cups  scalded  milk.  2  eggs. 

2  squares  Baker's  chocolate.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Soak  bread  in  milk  thirty  minutes;  melt  chocolate  in 
saucepan  placed  over  hot  water,  add  one-half  sugar  and 
enough  milk  taken  from  bread  and  milk  to  make  of  con- 
sistency to  pour;  add  to  mixture  with  remaining  sugar, 
salt,  vanilla,  and  eggs  slightly  beaten ;  turn  into  buttered 
pudding-dish  and  bake  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  with  Hard  or  Cream  Sauce  I. 

Cottage  Padding. 

J^  cup  butter.  1  cup  milk. 

%  cup  sugar.  2  cups  flour. 

1  egg.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

%  teaftpoon  salt. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  egg  well 
beaten ;  mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt ;  add 
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alternately  with  milk  to  first  mixture ;  torn  into  battered 
cake-pan ;  bake  thirty-five  minutes.  Serve  with  Vanilla 
or  Hard  Sauce. 


Strawberry  Cottage  Pudding. 

%  cup  butter.  X  cup  milk. 

1  cup  sugar.  1^  cups  flour. 

1  egg.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Mix  same  as  Cottage  Pudding,  and  bake  twenty-fire 
minutes  in  shallow  pan ;  cut  in  squares  and  serve  with 
strawberries  (sprinkled  with  sugar  and  slightly  mashed 
and  Cream  Sauce  I.  Sliced  peaches,  may  be  used  in  plact 
of  strawberries. 

Orange  Puffs. 

%  cup  butter.  >2  cup  milk. 

1  cup  sugar.  IJi  cups  flour. 

2  eggs.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Mix  same  as  Cottage  Pudding,  and  bake  in  buttemi 
indi\'idual  tins.     Serve  with  Orange  Sauce. 

CuBtard  Souffld. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1  cup  scalded  milk. 

J^  cup  flour.  4  eggs. 

1^  cup  sugar. 

Melt  butter,  add  flour,  and  gradually  hot  milk;  when 
well  thickened,  pour  on  to  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  until  thick 
and  lemon  colored,  and  mixed  with  sugar;  cool,  and  cot 
and  fold  in  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff  and  dry.  Turn  into 
buttered  pudding-dish,  and  bake  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
minutes  in  slow  oven ;  take  from  oven  and  8er\^e  at  once,  - 
if  not  served  immediately  it  is  sure  to  fall ;  serve  ^^ 
Creamy  or  Foamy  Sauce. 
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Lemoii  Boiiffl6. 


Yolks  4  eggs.  1  cup  sugar. 

Orated  rind  and  juice  1  lemon.  Whites  4  egga. 

Beat  -yolks  until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  add  sugar 
^adually  and  continue  beating,  then  add  lemon  rind  and 
juice.  Cut  and  fold  in  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  dry; 
tnru  into  buttered  pudding-dish,  set  in  pan  of  hot  water, 
and  bake  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes.  Serve  with  or  with- 
out sauce. 

Fruit  Bouffl^. 

%  cup  fruit  pulp,  peach,  Whites  8  eggs, 

apricot,  or  quince.  Sugar. 

Rub  fruit  through  sieve ;  if  canned  fruit  is  used,  first  drain 
from  syrup.  Heat  and  sweeten  if  needed;  beat  whites 
of  eggs  until  stiff,  add  gradually  hot  fruit  pulp,  and  con- 
tinue beating ;  turn  into  buttered  and  sugared  individual 
moulds,  having  them  three-fourths  full ;  set  moulds  in  pan 
of  hot  water  and  bake  in  slow  oven  until  firm,  which  may 
be  determined  by  pressing  with  finger ;  serve  with  Sabyon 
Sauce. 

BpaniBh  Souffle. 

J^  cup  butter.  2  tablespoons  sugar. 

X  cup  stale  bread  crumbs.         3  eggs. 

1  cup  milk.  }^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Melt  butter,  add  crumbs,  cook  until  slightly  browned, 
stirring  often ;  add  milk  and  sugar,  cook  twenty  minutes 
in  double  boiler ;  remove  from  fire,  add  unbeaten  yolks  of 
eggs,  then  cut  and  fold  in  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff, 
and  flavor.     Bake  as  Fruit  Souffle. 

CheBtnut  Souffle. 

^  cup  sugar.  1  cup  chestnut  pur^e. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  >^  cup  milk. 

Whites  3  eggs. 

Mix  sugar  and  flour,  add  chestnuts  and  milk  gradually ; 
cook  five  minutes,  stirring  constantly ;  beat  whites  of  eggs 
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until  stiff,  and  cut  and  fold  into  mixture.     Bake  as  Fniit 
Souffle;  serve  with  Cream  Sauce. 

Steamed  Apple  Pudding. 

2  cups  flour.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.       ^4  cup  milk. 

)4  teaspoon  salt.  4  apples  cut  in  eighths. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients ;  work  in  butter  with  tips 
of  fingers,  add  milk  gradually,  mixing  with  a  knife;  to^ 
on  floured  board,  pat  and  roll  out,  place  apples  on  middle 
of  dough,  and  sprinkle  with  one  tablespoon  sugar  mixed 
with  one-fourth  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  nutmeg ;  bring 
dough  around  apples  and  carefully  lift  into  buttere<l  mould 
or  five-pound  lard  pail ;  or  apples  may  be  sprinkled  over 
dough,  and  dough  rolled  like  a  jelly  roll;  cover  closely 
and  steam  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes;  serve  with  Va- 
nilla or  Cold  Sauce.  Twice  the  number  of  apples  may 
be  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  cooked  until  soft  in  granitx- 
kettle  placed  on  top  of  range,  covered  with  dough,,  rolled 
size  to  fit  in  kettle,  then  kettle  covered  tightly  and  dough 
steamed  fifteen  minutes.  When  turned  on  dish  for  serv- 
ing, apples  will  be  on  top. 

Steamed  Blueberry  Pudding;. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  and  work  in  butter  same 
as  for  Steamed  Apple  Pudding.  Add  one  cup  each  of 
milk,  and  bluel)erries  rolled  in  flour;  turn  into  battered 
mould  and  steam  one  and  one-half  hours.  Serve  with 
Creamy  Sauce* 

Steamed  Cranberry  Padding. 

)4  cup  butter.    '  3>^  cups  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  IJ^  tablespoons  baking  powder. 

3  eggs.  1^  cup  milk. 

1)2  cups  cranberries. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  eggs  well 
beaten.     Mix   and  sift  flour  and  baking  powder  and  add 
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alternately  with  milk  to  first  mixture,  stir  in  berries  pre- 
viously washed,  turn  into  buttered  mould,  cover,  and  steam 
three  hours.  Serve  with  thin  cream,  sweetened  and 
flavored  with  nutmeg. 

Ginger  Pudding. 

J^  cup  butter.  3)^  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

%  cup  sugar.  J^  teaspoon  salt. 

1  egg,  2  teaspoons  ginger. 
2J^  cups  flour.  1  cup  milk. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  egg  well 
beaten;  mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients;  add  alternately 
with  mUk  to  first  mixture.  Turn  into  buttered  mould, 
cover,  and  steam  two  hours;  serve  with  Vanilla  Sauce. 

Harvard  Pudding. 

y^  cup  butter.  33^  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

%  cup  sugar.  i^  teaspoon  salt. 

2}^  cups  flour.  1  egg. 

1  cup  milk. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  and  work  in  butter  with 
tips  of  fingers ;  beat  egg,  add  milk,  and  combine  mixtures; 
turn  into  buttered  mould,  cover,  and  steam  two  hours ; 
sen^e  with  warm  apple  sauce  and  Hard  Sauce. 

Apple  Sauce.  Pick  over  and  wash  dried  apples,  soak 
over  night  in  cold  water  to  cover ;  cook  until  soft ;  sweeten, 
and  flavor  with  lemon  juice. 

Swifls  Pudding. 

%  cup  butter.  Grated  rind  one  lemon. 

%  cup  flour.  5  eggs. 

2  cups  milk.  J^  cup  powdered  sugar.       ^ 

Cream  the  butter,  add  flour  gradually ;  scald  milk  with 
lemon  rind,  add  to  first  mixture,  and  cook  five  minutes 
la  double  boiler.  Beat  yolks  of  eggs  until  thick  and 
lemon  colored,  add  sugar  gradually,  then  add  to  cooked 
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mixture ;  cool,  and  cut  and  fold  in  whites  of  eggs  beata 
stiff.  Turn  into  buttered  mould,  cover,  and  steam  one 
and  one-fourth  hours ;  while  steaming,  be  sure  water  sur- 
rounds mould  to  half  its  depth. 

Snow  Balls. 

%  cup  butter.  2>^  cups  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  3)^  teaspoous  bakiug  powder. 

|o  cup  milk.  Whites  4  eggs. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  milk,  and  flour 
mixed  and  sifted  with  baking  powder;  then  add  the  whites 
of  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Steam  thirty-five  minutes  in  buttered 
cups ;  serve  with  preserved  fruit,  quince  mannalade,  or 
strawberry  sauce. 

Oraham  Pudding. 

%  cup  butter.  1  ^^  cups  Graham  flour. 

>2  cup  molasses.  }^  teaspoon  soda. 

|o  cup  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  e^^.  1  cup  raisins  seeded  and  cut 

in  pieces. 

Melt  butter,  add  molasses,  milk,  egg  well  beateiit  dry 
ingredients  mixed  and  sifted,  and  raisins ;  turn  into  but- 
tered mould,  cover,  and  steam  two  and  one-half  hour^. 
Serve  with  Wine  Sauce.  Dates  or  figs  cut  in  small  pieces 
may  be  used  in  place  of  raisins. 


Bt.  James  Pudding;. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  Salt, 

y^  cup  molasses.  Clove, 

1 5^  cup  milk.  Allspice, 

\}4  cups  flour.  Nutmeg, 

^  teaspoon  soda.  %  11^»  dates  stoned  and  cut 


►  y^  teaspoon  each. 


m  pieces. 


Mix  and  steam  same  as  Graham  Pudding.     A  simple, 
delicious  pudding  without  ejig.     Puddings  may  be  nicek 
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amed  iu  buttered  one-pouud  baking-powder  boxes,  and 
attractive  in  shape  and  easy  to  serve. 

Buet  Padding. 

L  cup  finely  chopped  suet.  Ij^  teaspoons  salt. 

I  cup  molaHses.  Ginger,   \ 

1  cup  milk.  Clove,      j-j^  teaspoon  each. 

0  cups  flour.  Nutmeg,  j 

1  teaspoon  soda.  1  teasi)oon  cinnamon. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Add  molasses  and  milk 
►  suet;  combine  mixtures.  Turn  into  buttered  mould, 
>ver,  and  steam  three  hours;  serve  with  Egg  Sauce, 
^isins  and   currants  may  be  added. 

Thanksgiving;  Pudding. 

4  cxxps  scalded  milk.  V3  cup  melted  butter. 

l>i  cups  rolled  crackers.  >^  grated  nutmeg. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

4  eggs.  11-2  cups  raisins. 

Pour  milk  over  crackers  and  let  stand  until  cool ;  add 
sugar,  eggs  slightly  beaten,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  butter; 
parboil  raisins  until  soft,  by  cooking  in  boiling  water 
to  cover ;  see(l,  and  add  to  mixture ;  turn  into  buttered 
pndding-dish  and  bake  slowly  two  and  one-half  hours, 
stirring  after  first  half-hour  to  prevent  raisins  from 
^ttling;  serv'e  with  Brandy  Sauce. 

Hunters'  Pudding. 

1  cup  finely  chopf)ed  suet.  Clove,     \ 

1  cup  molasses.  Mace,      Ij^^  teaspoon  each. 

^  cwp  milk.  Allspice,] 

'i  cups  flour.  1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

I  teasjioon  soda.  l/J  cups  raisins. 

1)2  teaspoons  salt.  2  tablespoons  floin*. 

Mix '  same  as  Suet  Pudding.  Stone,  cut,  and  flour 
faisins,  then  add  to  mixture.  Turn  into  buttered  mould, 
<^ver,  and  steam  three  hours. 

22 
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French  Fruit  Pudding. 

1  cup  finely  chopped  suet.  j^  teaspoon  clove. 

1  cup  molasses.  y^  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  sour  milk.  1^  cups  raisins  seeded 

\}^  teaspoons  soda.  and  chopped. 

1  teas][x>on  cinnamon.  ^  cup  currants. 

2%  cups  flour. 

Add  molasBes  and  sour  milk  to  suet;  add  two  cnpe 
flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  soda,  salt,  and  spices;  add 
fruit  mixed  with  remaining  flour.  Turn  into  buttered 
mould,  cover,  and  steam  four  hours.  Serve  with  Sterling 
Sauce. 

English  Plum  Pudding. 

}^  Jb.  stale  bread  crumbs.  >^  lb.  finely  chopped  figs. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  2  oz.  finely  cut  citron. 

J^  lb.  sugar.  y^  lb.  suet. 

4  eggs.  yi  cup  wine  and  brandy  miied. 

J^  lb.  raisins,  seeded,  cut  3^  grated  nutmeg. 

in  pieces,  and  floiu-ed,  %  teasix>on  cinnamon. 

J^  lb.  currants.  %  teaspoon  clove. 
3^  teaspoon  mace. 

Soak  bread  crumbs  in  milk,  let  stand  until  cool,  adii 
sugar,  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  raisins,  currants,  figs,  ami 
citron ;  chop  suet,  and  cream  by  using  the  hand ;  com- 
bine mixtures,  then  add  wine,  brandy,  nutmeg,  cinnamoiu 
clove,  mace,  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Turn  into 
buttered  mould,  cover,  and  steam  six  hours. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
PUDDING    SAUCES. 

Iiemon  Bauce  I. 

^  cup  sugar.  2  teaspoons  butter. 

J4  cup  water.  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  sugar  and  water  eight  minutes ; 
remove  from  fire ;  add  butter  and  lemon  juice. 

Xjemon  Bauce  II. 

}^  cup  sugar.  2  tablespoons  butter 

1 1  cup  boiling  water.  \%  tablespoons  lemon  juice, 

/^tablespoons  cM^tarch.i^  Few  gratings  nutmeg. 

'mix  sugar  qjpaeorn-starch,  add  water  gradually,  stir- 
ring constantly ;  boil  five  minutes,  remove  from  fire,  add 
butter,  lemon  juice,  and  nutmeg. 

Vanilla  Bauce. 

Make  as  Lemon  Sauce  II.,  using  one  teaspoon  vanilla 
in  place  of  lemon  juice  and  nutmeg. 

Molasses  Sauce. 

1  cup  molasses.  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  or 

IJ^  tablespoons  butter.  1  tablespoon  vinegar. 

Boil  molasses  and  butter  five  minutes;  remove  from 
fire  and  add  lemon  juice. 
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Cream  Sauce  I. 

%  cup  thick  cream.  y^  cup  powdered  sugar. 

}i  cup  milk.  }^  teaspoon  Yanilla. 

Mix  cream  and  milk,  beat  until  stiff,  using  egg  beater: 
add  sugar  and  vanilla. 

Cream  Bauce  IL 

1  egg.  j^  cup  thick  cream. 

1  cup  powdered  sugar.  J^  cup  milk. 

%  teaspoon  vauilla. 

Beat  white  of  egg  until  stiff;  add  yolk  of  egg  veO 
beaten,  and  sugar  gradually ;  dilute  cream  with  milk,  beiJ 
until  stiff,  combine  mixtures,  and  flavor. 

yellow  Sauce  I. 

2  eggs.  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or 

1  cup  sugar.  %  teaspoon  vanilla  and 

1  tablespoon  brandy. 

Beat  eggs  until  very  light,  add  sugar  gradually  sd 
continue  beating;  then  flavor. 

Tellow  Sauce  II. 

2  eggs.  1  cup  powdered  sugar. 

3  tablespoons  wine. 

Beat  yolks  of  eggs  until  thick,  add  one-half  sug« 
gradually ;  beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiff,  add  gradually 
remaining  sugar ;  combine  mixtures,  and  add  wine. 

Orange  Sauce. 

Whites  3  eggs.  Juice  and  rind  2  oranges. 

1  cup  powdered  sugar.  Juice  1  lemon. 

Beat  whites  until  stiff,  add  sugar  gradually  and  continue 
beating ;  add  rind  and  fruit  juices ;  use  blood  oranges  wlien 
possible. 
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Strawberry  Sance. 

y^  cup  butter.  1  cup  powdered  sugar. 

%  cup  strawberries. 

Make  as  Hard  Sauce,  add  strawberries,  and  beat  until 
berries  are  well  mashed. 


Creamy  Bauce  I. 

^  cup  butter.  2  tablespoons  milk. 

%  cup  powdered  sugar.  2  tablespoons  wine. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  milk  and 
wine  drop  by  drop.  If  liquids  are  added  too  fast  the 
sauce  will  have  a  curdled  appearance ;  it  should  be  of  soft, 
smooth  consistency. 

Creamy  Bauce  II. 

Use  same  proportions  as  given  in  Recipe  I.  If  not  care- 
ful in  adding  liquids,  it  will  curdle ;  but  this  will  make  no 
difference,  as  the  sauce  is  to  be  warmed  over  hot  water. 
By  careful  watching  and  constant  stirring,  the  ingre- 
dients will  be  perfectly  blended ;  it  should  be  creamy  in 
consistency. 

Foamy  Baace  I. 

J4  eup  butter.  1  ^g%, 

1  cup  powdered  sugar.  2  tablespoons  wine. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  gradually  sugar,  egg  well  beaten, 
and  wine ;  beat  while  heating  over  hot  water. 

Foamy  Sauce  II. 

Whites  2  eggs.  }4  cup  hot  milk. 

1  cup  powdered  sugar,  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Beat  eggs  until  stiff,  add  sugar  gradually  and  continue 
beating;  add  milk  and  vanilla. 
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Chocolate  Sauce. 

2  cups  milk.  2  tablespoons  hot  water. 

1>^  tablespoons  corn-starch.  2  eggs. 

2  squares  Baker's  chocolate.  %  cup  powdered  sugar. 

4  tablespoons  powdered  sugar.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Scald  one  and  three-fourths  cup  milk,  add  corn-sUrch 
diluted  with  remaining  milk,  and  cook  eight  minutea  in 
double  boiler;  melt  chocolate  over  hot  water,  add  four 
tablespoons  sugar  and  hot  water,  stir  until  smooth,  then 
add  to  cooked  mixture ;  beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiff,  add 
gradually  pow^dered  sugar  and  continue  beating,  tlien  ad«] 
unbeaten  yolks,  and  stir  into  cooked  mixture;  cook  one 
minute,  add  vanilla,  and  cool  before  serving. 

Sabyon  Sauce. 

Grated  rind  and  juice  >2  lemon.  3>^  cup  sugar. 

}4  cup  white  wine  or  2  eggs. 

^  cup  sherry. 

Mix  lemon,  wine,  sugar,  and  yolks  of  eggs;  stirvigo^ 
ously  over  fire  until  it  thickens,  using  a  wire  whisk ;  pour 
on  to  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiflF. 

Hard  Sauce. 

^  cup  butter.  yi  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 

1  cup  powdered  sugar.  %  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  flavoring. 


Sterling  Sauce. 

3'2  c^^P  butter.  1  teasi)oon  vanilla  or 

1  cup  brown  sugar.  2  tablespoons  wine. 

4  tablespoons  cream  or  milk. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  milk  and 
flavoring  drop  by  drop  to  prevetit  separation. 
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Wine  Sauce. 

>^  cup  butter.  3  tablespoons  sherry  or 

1  cup  powdered  sugar.  Madeira  wine. 

Slight  grating  nutmeg. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  wine 
slowly;  pile  on  glass  dish,  and  sprinkle  with  grated 
nutmeg. 

Brandy  Sauce. 

y^  cup  butter.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

1  cup  sugar.  Whites  2  eggs. 

2  tablespoons  brandy.  >2  cup  no  ilk  or  cream. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  then  brandy 
very  slowly,  well  beaten  yolks,  and  milk  or  cream.  Cook 
over  hot  water  until  it  thickens  as  a  custard,  pour  on  to 
beaten  whites. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
COLD    DESSERTS. 

IriBh  Moss  Blanc-Mange. 

3^  cup  Irish  moss.  J^  teaspoon  salt. 

4  cups  milk.  l}^  teaspoons  vanilla. 

Soak  moss  fifteen  minutes  in  cold  water  to  cover,  drain, 
pick  over,  and  add  to  milk ;  cook  in  double  boiler  thirty 
minutes ;  the  milk  will  seem  but  little  thicker  than  when 
put  on  to  cook,  but  if  cooked  longer  blanc-mange  will  be 
too  stiff.  Add  salt,  strain,  flavor,  re-strain,  and  fill  indi- 
vidual moulds  previously  dipped  in  cold  water ;  chill,  turn 
on  glass  dish,  surround  with  thin  slices  of  banana,  and 
place  a  slice  on  each  mould.     Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Chocolate  Blanc-Mange. 

Irish  Moss  Hlanc-Mange  flavored  with  chocolate.  Melt 
one  and  one-half  squares  Baker's  chocolate,  add  one-fourth 
cup  sugar  and  one-third  cup  boiling  water,  stir  until  per- 
fectly smooth,  adding  to  milk  just  before  taking  from  fire. 
Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Rebecca  Pudding. 

4  cups  scalded  milk.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

1^  cup  corn-starch.  J^  cup  cold  milk. 

}^  cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Whites  3  eggs. 

Mix  corn-starch,  sugar,  and  salt,  dilute  with  cold  milk, 
add  to  scalded   milk,  stirring   constantly   until  mixture 
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tliickens,  aftenvards  occasionally;  cook  fifteen  minutes. 
Add  flavoring  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff,  mix  thor- 
oiig:hly,  mould,  chill,  and  serve  with  Yellow  Sauce  I.  or  II. 

Moulded  Bnow. 

Make  as  Rebecca  Pudding,  and  serve  with  Chocolate 
Sauce. 

Chocolate  Cream. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  Va  cup  cold  milk. 

5  tablespoons  corn-starch.  11,^  squares  Baker's  chocolate. 

}^  cup  sugar.  3  tablespoons  hot  water. 

^  teaspoon  salt.  Whites  3  eggs. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Mix  corn-starch,  sugar,  and  salt,  dilute  with  cold  milk, 
add  to  dcalded  milk,  and  cook  over  hot  water  ten  minutes, 
stirring  constantly  until  thickened;  melt  chocolate,  add 
hot  water,  stir  until  smooth,  and  a<ld  to  cooked  mixture ; 
add  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff,  and  vanilla.  Mould, 
chill,   and  serve  with  cream. 

Pineapple  Padding. 

^K  c"P*  scalded  milk.  ^  cup  sugar. 

^  cup  cold  milk.  J^  teaspoon  salt. 

J^  cup  corn-starch.  }4  can  grated  pineapple. 

Whites  3  eggs. 

Follow  directions  for  Rebecca  Pudding,  and  add  pine- 
apple just  before  moulding.  Fill  individual  moulds,  pre- 
viously dipped  in  cold  water.     Serve  with  cream. 

Boiled  Custard. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  ^  cup  sugar. 

Yolks  3  eggs.  Js  teaspoon  salt. 

y^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  sugar  and  salt ;  stir  constantly 
while  adding  gradually  hot  milk.  Cook  in  double  boiler, 
continue  stirring  until  mixture  thickens  and  a  coating  is 
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formed  on  the  spoon,  strain  immediately ;  chill  and  fla- 
vor. If  cooked  too  long  the  custard  will  cunlle ;  should 
this  happen,  by  using  a  Dover  egg-beater  it  may  be  re- 
stored to  a  smooth  consistency,  but  custard  will  not  be  as 
thick.  Eggs  should  be  beaten  slightly  for  custard,  thai  it 
may  be  of  smooth,  thick  consistency.  To  prevent  scum 
from  forming,  cover  with  a  perforated  tin.  Wheu  eggs 
are  scarce,  use  yolks  two  eggs  and  one-half  tablespoon 
corn-starch. 

Tipsy  Pudding. 

Flavor  Boiled  Custard  with  sherry  wine,  and  pour  over 
slices  of  stale  sponge  cake ;  cover  with  Cream  Sauce  I. 
or  II. 

Peach  Castard. 

Arrange  alternate  layers  of  stale  cake  and  sections  of 
canned  peaches  in  glass  dish  and  pour  over  Boiled  Cus- 
tard. Bananas  may  be  used  instead  of  peaches ;  it  is  then 
called  Banana  Custard. 

Orange  Custard. 

Arrange  slices  of  sweet  oranges  in  glass  dish,  pour  over 
them  Boiled  Custard ;  chill,  and  cover  with  Meringue  I. 

Apple  Meringue. 

Use  Meringue  I.  and  pile  lightly  on  baked  apples,  brown 
in  oven,  cool,  and  serve  with  Boiled  Custard.  Canned 
peaches,  drained  from  their  liquor,  may  be  prepared  in 
the  same  way ;  it  is  then  called  Peach  Meringue. 

Apple  Snow. 

Whites  3  eggs.  ^4  cup  apple  pulp. 

Powdered  sugar. 

Pare,  quarter,,  and  core  four  sour  apples,  steam  until 
soft,  and  rub  through  sieve ;  there  should  be  three-fourths 
cup  apple  pulp.     Beat  on  a  platter  whites  of  eggs  until 
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stiff  (using  wire  whisk),  add  gradually  apple  sweetened  to 
taste,  and  continue  beating.  Pile  lightly  on  glass  dish, 
chill,  and  serve  with  Boiled  Custard. 

Prune  Whip. 

3^  lb.  prunes.  >2  cup  sugar. 

Whites  5  eggs.  jo  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Pick  over  and  wash  prunes,  then  soak  several  hours  in 
cold  water  to  cover ;  cook  in  same  water  until  soft ;  re- 
move stones  and  rub  prunes  through  a  strainer,  add  sugar, 
and  cook  five  minutes ;  the  mixture  should  be  of  the  con- 
sistency of  marmalade.  Beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiff, 
add  prune  mixture  gradually  when  cold,  and  lemon  juice. 
Pile  lightly  on  buttered  pudding-dish,  bake  twenty  min- 
utes in  slow  oven.     Serve  cold  with  Boiled  Custard. 

Raspberry  "Whip. 

IJ^  cups  raspberries.  1  cu^)  powdered  sugar. 

White  1  egg. 

Put  ingredients  in  bowl  and  beat  with  wire  whisk  until 
stiff  enough  to  hold  in  shape ;  about  thirty  minutes  will  be 
required  for  beating.  Pile  lightly  on  dish,  chill,  surround 
with  lady  fingers,  and  ser\^e  with  Boiled  Custard. 

Strawberry  Whip  may  be  prepared  in  same  way. 

Baked  Custard. 

4  cups  scalded  milk.  }i  cup  sugar. 

4  to  6  eggs.  }:1  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  gratings  nutmeg. 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  sugar  and  salt,  pour  on  slowly 
scalded  milk ;  strain  in  buttered  mould,  set  in  pan  of  hot 
water.  Sprinkle  with  nutmeg,  and  bake  in  slow  oven 
until  firm,  which  may  be  readily  determined  l)y  running 
a  silver  knife  through  custard ;  if  knife  comes  out  clean, 
custard  is  done.     During   baking,   care  must   be  taken 
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that  water  surrounding  mould  does  not  reach  boiling 
point,  or  custard  will  whey.  Always  bear  in  mind  that 
eggs  and  milk  in  combination  must  be  cooked  at  a  low 
temperature.  For  cup  custards  allow  four  eggs  to  four 
cups  milk ;  for  large  moulded  custard,  six  eggs ;  if  less 
eggs  are  used  custard  is  liable  to  crack  when  turned  on 
a  serving-dish. 

Caramel  Custard. 

4  cups  scalded  milk.  )^  teaspoon  salt. 

.5  eggs.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

1.2  cup  sugar. 

Put  sugar  in  omelet  pan,  stir  constantly  over  hot  part 
of  range  until  melted  to  a  synip  of  light  brown  color. 
Add  gradually  to  milk,  being  careful  that  milk  does  not 
bubble  up  and  go  over,  as  is  liable  on  account  of  high 
temperature  of  sugar.  As  soon  as  sugar  is  melted  in 
milk,  add  mixture  gradually  to  eggs  slightly  beaten ;  add 
salt  and  flavoring,  then  strain  in  buttered  mould.  Bake 
as  custard.     Chill,  and  serve  with  Caramel  Sauce. 

Caramel  Sauce. 

y2  cup  sugar.  }^  cup  boiling  water. 

Miss  Parloa. 

Melt  sugar  as  for  Caramel  Custard,  add  water,  simmer 
ten  minutes;  cool  before  serving. 

Tapioca  Cream. 

^  cup  pearl  tapioca.  J^  cup  sugar. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  \^  teaspoon  salt. 

-  eggs.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Pick  over  tapioca  and  soak  one  hour  in  cold  water  U) 
cover,  drain,  add  to  milk,  and  cook  in  double  boiler  until 
tapioca  is  transparent.  Add  half  the  sugar  to  milk  and 
remainder  to  egg  yolks  slightly  beaten,  and  salt.  Com- 
bine  by   pouring   hot   mixture   slowly  on   egg  mixture, 
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return  to  double  boiler,  and  cook  until  it  thickenb. 
Remove  from  range  and  add  whites  of  egps  beaten  stiff. 
Chill  and  flavor. 

Norwegian  Prune  Pudding. 

%  lb.  prunes.  1  inch  piece  stick  cinnamon. 

2  cups  cold  water.  1  cup  boiling  water. 

1  cup  sugar.  Ji  cup  corn-starch. 

Pick  over  and  wash  prunes,  then  soak  one  hour  in  cold 
water,  and  boil  until  soft;  remove  stones,  obtain  meat 
from  stones  and  add  to  prunes ;  then  add  sugar,  cinna- 
mon, boiling  water,  and  simmer  ten  minutes.  Dilute 
corn-starch  with  enough  cold  water  to  pour  easily,  add 
to  prune  mixture,  and  cook  eight  minutes  in  double  boiler. 
Remove  cinnamon,  mould,  then  chill,  and  serve  with 
Cream  Sauce  I.  or  II. 

Apples  in  Bloom. 

Select  eight  red  apples,  cook  in  boiling  water  until 
soft,  turning  them  often.  Have  water  half  surround 
apples.  Remove  skins  carefully,  that  the  red  color  may 
remain,  and  arrange  on  serving-dish.  To  the  water  add 
one  cup  sugar,  grated  rind  one-half  lemon,  and  juice  one 
orange;  simmer  until  reduced  to  one  cup.  Cool,  and 
pour  over  apples.     Serve  with  Cn^ani  Sauce  I.  or  II. 

Neapolitan  Baskets. 

Bake  sponge  cake  in  gem  pans,  cool,  and  remove  cen- 
tres. Fill  with  Cream  Sauce  II.,  flavoring  half  the  sauce 
with  chocolate.  Melt  chocolate,  dilute  with  hot  water, 
cool,  and  add  cream  sauce  slowly  to  chocolate.  (Tarnish 
with  candied  cherries  and  angelica. 

Wine  Cream. 

Arrange  lady  fingers  or  slices  of  sponge  cake  in  a  dish, 
pour  over  cream  made  as  follows :  Mix  one-third  cup 
sugar,  grated  rind  and  j^ice  one-half  lemon,  one-fourth 
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cup  sherry  wiue,  and  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  place  over  fire 
and  stir  vigorously  with  wire  whisk  until  it  thickens  and 
is  frothy,  then  pour  over  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  aiid 
continue  beating 

Orange  Salad. 

Arrange  layers  of  sliced  oranges,  sprinkling  each  layer 
with  powdered  sugar  and  shredded  cocoanut.  Sliced 
oranges  when  served  alone  should  not  stand  long  after 
slicing,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  bitter. 

Fruit  Salad  I. 

Arrange  alternate  layers  of  shredded  pineapple,  sliced 
bananas,  and  sliced  oranges,  sprinkling  each  layer  with 
powdered  sugar.     Chill  before  serving. 

To  Shred  Pineapple.  Pare  and  cut  out  eyes,  pick  off 
small  pieces  with  a  silver  fork,  continuing  until  all  soft 
part  is  removed.  To  Slice  Oranges,  Remove  skin  and 
white  covering,  slice  lengthwise  that  the  tough  centre  may 
not  be  served ;  seeds  should  be  removed. 

Fruit  Salad  n. 

Pare  a  pineapple  and  cut  in  one-quarter  inch  slices, 
remove  hard  centres,  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  set 
aside  one  hour  in  a  cool  place ;  drain,  spread  on  ser\ing- 
dish,  arrange  a  circle  of  thin  slices  of  banana  on  each 
piece,  nearly  to  the  edge,  pile  strawberries  in  centre,  pour 
over  syrup  drained  from  pineapple,  sprinkle  with  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  serve  with  or  without  Cream  Sauce. 

Fruit  Salad  with  'Wine  Dressing 

Arrange  alternate  layers  of  sliced  f  niit,  using  pineapples, 
bananas,  oranges,  and  grapes;  pour  over  all  Wine  Dress- 
ing, and  let  stand  one  hour  in  a  cold  place. 

Wine  Dressing. 

Mix  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-third  cup  sherry  wine,  and 
two  tablespoons  Madeira.  « 
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Cream  'Whips. 

Sweeten  thin  cream,  flavor  with  vanilla,  braudy,  or 
wine,  then  whip;  half  fill  frapp^  glasses  with  any  pre- 
serve, pile  on  lightly  the  whip. 

Lemon  Jelly. 

^  box  gelatine  or  }^  cup  cold  water. 

2>^  tablespoons  granulated  2j^  cups  boiling  water, 

gelatine.  1  cup  sugar. 

>2  cup  lemon  juice. 

Soak  gelatine  twenty  minutes  in  cold  water,  dissolve  in 
boiliDg  water,  strain,  and  add  to  sugar  and  lemon  juice. 
Turn  into  mould,  and  chill. 

Orange  Jelly. 

y^  box  gelatine  or  \}c^  cups  boiling  water. 

"2)4,  tablespoons  gi'anulated  1  cup  sugar. 

gelatine.  1)^  cups  orange  juice. 

^^  cup  cold  water.  3  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

Make  same  as  Lemon  Jelly. 

To  Remove  Juice  from  Orangea.  Cut  fruit  in  halves 
crosswise,  remove  with  spoon  pulp  and  juice  from  sec- 
tions, and  strain  through  double  cheese  cloth;  or  use  a 
glass  lemon  squeezer. 

Coffee  Jelly. 

i<^  box  gelatine  or  }i  cup  cold  water. 

2}^  tablespoons  granulated  1  cup  boiling  water, 

gelatine.  l^  cup  sugar. 

2  cups  boiled  coffee. 

Make  same  as  Lemon   Jelly.      Serve  with  sugar  and 

cream. 

Cider  JeUy. 

}^  box  gelatine  or  >o  cup  cold  water. 

2>^  tablespoons  graimhited  1  cup  boiling  water, 

gelatine.  2  cups  cider. 

Make  same  as  Lemon  Jelly. 
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"Wine  Jelly  L 

l^2  box  gelatine  or  1  cup  sugar. 

•Jj^'  tablespoons  granulated  1  cup  sherry  or  Madeira 

gelatine.  wine. 

}^  cup  cold  water.  )^  cup  orange  juice. 

1^  cups  boiling  water.  8  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

Soak  gelatine  twenty  minutes  in  cold  w^ater,  dissolve  in 
boiling  water ;  add  sugar,  wine,  orange  juice,  and  lemoo 
juice ;  strain,  mould,  and  chill.  If  a  stronger  jelly  is  de- 
sired, use  additional  wine  in  place  of  orange  juice. 

Wine  JeUy  II. 

)^  box  gelatine  or  }<2  cup  sherry  wine. 

2}4  tablesi)oons  granulated  2  tablespoons  brandy. 

gelatine.  Kirsch. 

}^  cup  cold  water.  y^  cup  orange  juice. 

1  %  cups  boiling  water.  3  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

1  cup  sugar.  Fruit  red. 

Soak  gelatine  twenty  minutes  in  cold  water,  dissolve  in 
hot  water,  add  sugar,  fruit  juices,  sherry,  brandy,  and 
enough  Kirsch  to  make  one  cup  of  strong  liquor,  then 
color  with  fruit  red.     Strain,  inouhl,  and  chill. 

Russian  Jelly. 

^^  box  gelatine  or  1  cup  boiling  water. 

1/^  tablespoons  granulated         %  cup  sugar. 

gelatine.  }.2  cup  Sauterne. 

}i  cup  cold  water.  }'4  cup  orange  juice. 

1}.2  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

Make  same  as  other  jellies,  cool,  and  beat  until  frothy 
and  firm  enough  to  mould. 

Jelly  in  Glasses. 

Use  recipe  for  Wine  or  Russian  Jelly.  Fill  ApoUinaris 
glasses  throe-fourths  full,  reserving  one-fourth  of  the 
mixture,  which,  after  cooling,  is  to  be  beaten  until  frothy 
and  placed  on  top  of  jelly  in  glasses.  This  is  a  most 
attractive  way  of  serving  jelly  to  one  who  is  ill. 
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Jellied  Prunes. 

J^  lb.  prunes.  K  ^^  gelatine  or 

2  cups  cold  water.  2)4  tablespoons  granulated 

Boiling  water.  gelatine. 

14  cup  cold  water.  1  cup  sugar. 

i^  cup  lemon  juice. 

Pick  over,  wash,  and  soak  pruaes  for  several  hours  in 
two  cups  cold  water,  and  cook  in  same  water  until  soft ; 
remove  prunes ;  stone,  and  cut  in  quarters.  To  prune 
water  add  enough  boiling  water  to  make  two  cups.  Soak 
gelatine  in  half-cup  cold  water,  dissolve  in  hot  liquid,  add 
BOgar,  lemon  juice,  then  strain,  add  prunes,  mould,  and 
chill.  Stir  twice  while  cooling  to  prevent  prunes  from 
settling.     Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Jellied  "Walnats. 

J^  boT  gelatine  or  %  cup  boiling  water, 

l^i  tablespoons  granulated  %  cup  sugar. 

gelatine.  j^  cup  sherry  wine. 

}^  cup  cold  water.  )4  cup  orange  juice. 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

Make  same  as  other  jellies  and  cover  bottom  of  shallow 
pan  with  mixture.  When  firm,  place  over  it,  one  inch 
apart,  halves  of  English  walnuts.  Cover  with  remaining 
mixture.    ChiU,  and  cut  in  squares  for  semng. 

Apricot  and  "Wine  Jelly. 

}4  box  gelatine  or  1  cup  boiling  water. 

2}^  tablespoons  granulated  1  cup  apricot  juice. 

gelatine.  1  cup  wine. 

}4  cup  cold  water.  1  cup  sugar- 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Garnish  individual  moulds  with  halves  of  apricots,  fill 
with  mixture  made  same  as  for  other  jellies,  and  chill. 
Serve  with  Cream  Sauce  I. 

23 
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Snow  Pudding  I. 

J^  box  gelatine  or  1  cup  boiling  water. 

ly^  tablespoons  granulated  gelatine.  1  cup  sugar. 

J^  cup  cold  water.  X^^  cup  lemon  juice. 
Wliites  3  eggs. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water,  dissolve  in  boiling  water, 
add  sugar  and  lemon  juice,  strain,  and  set  aside  in  eu)l 
place;  occasionally  stir  mixture,  and  when  quite  thick, 
beat  with  wire  spoon  or  whisk  until  frothy ;  add  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  stiff,  and  continue  beating  until  stiff  enough 
to  hold  its  shape.  Mould,  or  pile  by  spoonfuls  on  glass 
dish ;  serve  cold  with  Boiled  Custard.  A  very  attractive 
dish  may  be  prepared  by  coloring  half  the  mixture  with 
fruit  red. 

Amber  Pudding. 

Make  as  Snow  Pudding  I.,  using  cider  instead  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  one-fourth  cup  boiling  water  to  dissolve 
gelatine,  omitting  lemon  juice. 

Snow  Pudding  II. 

Beat  whites  of  four  eggs  until  stiff,  add  one-half  table- 
spoon granulated  gelatine  dissolved  in  three  tablespoons 
boiling  water,  beat  until  thoroughly  mixed,  add  one- 
fourth  cup  powdered '  sugar,  and  flavor  with  one-half 
teaspoon  lemon  extract.  Pile  lightly  on  dish,  serve  with 
Boiled  Custard. 

Pudding  4  la  Mac^doine. 

Make  fruit  or  wine  jelly  mixture.  Place  a  mould  in 
pan  of  ice  water,  pour  in  mixture  one-half  inch  deep; 
when  firm,  decorate  with  slices  of  banana  from  which 
radiate  thin  strips  of  figs  (seed  side  down),  cover  fmit, 
adding  mixture  by  spoonfuls  lest  the  fruit  be  disarranged. 
When  firm,  add  more  fruit  and  mixture ;  repeat  until  aB 
is  used,  each  time  allowing  mixture  to  stiffen  before  fruit 
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Pudding  k  la  Mac^doine. 


3  added.  In  preparing  this  dish  various  fruits  may  be 
tsed :  oranges,  bananas,  dates,  figs,  and  £nglish  walnuts, 
lerve  with  Cream  Sauce  I. 

Fmit  Chartreuse. 

Make  fruit  or  wine  jelly  mixture.  Place  a  mould  in 
)an  of  ice  water,  pour  in  mixtiure  one-half  inch  deep; 
^hen  firm,  decorate  with  candied  cherries  and  angelica ; 
idd  by  spoonfuls  more  mixture  to  cover  fruit;  when 
ihis  is  firm,  place  a  smaller  mould  in  the  centre  on  jelly, 
md  fill  with  ice  water.  Pour  gradually  remaining  jelly 
nixture  between  moulds;  when  firm,  invert  to  empty 
tmaller  mould  of  ice  water;  then  pour  in  some  tepid 
rater ;  let  stand  a  few  seconds,  when  small  mould  may 
jasily  be  removed.  Fill  space  thus  made  with  fresh 
sweetened  fruit,  using  shredded  pineapple,  sliced  bananas, 
ind  strawberries. 

Spanish  Cream. 

Ji  box  gelatine  or  Yolks  3  eggs. 

IJi  tablespoons  granulated  ^  cup  sugar  (scant). 

gelatine.  J^  teaspoon  salt. 

3  cups  milk.  1  teaspoon  vajiilla  or 

Whites  3  eggs.  3  tablespoons  wine. 

Scald  milk  with  gelatine,  add  sugar,  pour  slowly  on 
yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten.     Return  to  double  boiler 
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and  cook  until  thickened,  stirring  constantly;  remove 
from  range,  add  salt,  flavoring,  and  whites  of  eggs  be&ten 
stiflF.  Tuin  into  individual  moulds,  first  dipped  in  coW 
water,  and  chill;  serve  with  cream.  More  gelatine  will 
be  required  if  large  moulds  are  used. 

Columbian  Pudding. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  fancy  mould  with  Wine  Jelly. 
Line  the  upper  part  of  mould  with  figs,  cut  in  halves 
cross-wise,  which  have  been  soaked  in  jelly,  having  seed 
side  next  to  mould.  Fill  centre  with  Spanish  Cream 
chill,  and  turn  on  a  serving  dish.     Garnish  with  cabes  of 

Wine  Jelly. 

Macaroon  Cream. 

3^  box  gelatine  or  Yolks  3  eggs. 

1^  tablespoons  granulated  ^  cup  sugar. 

gelatine.  }^  teaspoon  salt 

^  cup  cold  water.  J^  cup  pounded  macaroons. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Whites  3  eggs. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water.  Make  custard  of  milk| 
yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  and  salt;  add  soaked  gelatine 
when  dissolved,  strain  into  pan  set  in  ice  water.  Add 
macaroons  and  flavoring,  stirring  until  it  begins  to  thicken 
then  add  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff,  mould,  chill,  and 
sei*ve  garnished  with  macaroons. 

Cold  Cabinet  Pudding. 

J^  box  gelatine  or  ^  cup  sugar. 

1)^  tablespoons  granulated  gelatine.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

J^  cup  cold  water.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  1  tablespoon  brandy, 

Yolks  3  eggs.  5  lady  fingers. 
6  macaroons. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  and  add  to  custard  made 
of  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  and  salt;  strain,  cool  slightly,  and 
flavor.  Place  a  mould  in  pan  of  ice  water,  decorate  with 
candied  cherries  and  angelica,  cover  with  mixture,  added. 
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carefully  by  spoonfuls;  when  firm,  atid  layer  of  lady 
fingers  (first  soaked  in  custard),  then  layer  of  macaroons 
(also  soaked  in  custard) ;  repeat,  care  being  taken  that 
each  layer  is  firm  before  another  is  added.  Garnish,  and 
serve  with  Cream  Sauce  I.  and  candied  cherries. 

Mont  Blanc. 

Remove  shells  from  three  cups  French  chestnuts,  cook 
in  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  until  soft,  when  there 
will  be  no  water  remaining.  Mash,  sweeten  to  taste  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  moisten  with  hot  milk;  cook  two 
minutes.  Rub  through  strainer,  cool,  flavor  with  vanilia, 
Kirsch  or  Maraschino.  Pile  in  form  of  pyramid,  cover 
with  Cream  Sauce  I.,  garnish  base  with  Cream  Sauce  1. 
forced  through  pastry  bag  and  tube. 

French  Chef. 

Grdme  aux  Fruits. 

j^  box  gelatine  or  Whites  2  eggs. 

13^  tablespoons  granulated  gelatine.        X  pi"*  tYAck  cream. 
yi  cup  cold  water.  y^  cup  milk. 

1^  cup  scalded  milk,  ^  cup  cooked  prunes 

%  cup  sugar.  cut  in  pieces. 

%  cup  chopped  figs. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water,  dissolve  in  scalded  milk, 

Iand  add  sugar.  Strain  in  pan  set  in  ice  water,  stir  con- 
stantly, and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  add  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff,  cream  (diluted  with  milk  and  beaten), 
prunes,  and  figs.     Mould  and  chill. 

To  Whip  Cream. 

Thin  and  heavy  cream  are  both  used  in  making  and 
Tarnishing  desserts. 

Heavy  cream  is  bought  in  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart 
lass  jars,  and  usually  retails  at  sixty  cents  per  quart ; 
in  or  strawberry  cream  comes  in  glass  jars  or  may  be 
ught  in  bulfc,  and  usually  retails  for  thirty  cents  per 
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;iAr^  H-*A^  J  .^rvAin  is  Terr  rich ;  for  which  reason,  wka 
wi^*.«:*i  Willi.  CI  l^in^  diiuteiU  it  is  employed  as  agtf* 
:;->ii ;  ^-^^z.  wzkz.  5*>  u-soU  it  is  generally  diluted  witii 
'QK-*  K^.r.  :••  .-ce-tr^i  it>  Ualk  in  milk:    when  used  ii 


Whipping  of  creaui. 


Combination  with  other  ingredients  for  making  desserts 
it  is  dilutetl  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  its  bulk  in  milk. 
Tliin  cream  is  whipped  without  being  diluted.  Cream 
should  be  thoroughly  chilled  for  whipping.  Turn  creanj 
to  be  whipped  in  a  bowl  (care  being  taken  not  to  seleci 
too  large  a  bowl),  and  set  in  pan  of  crushed  ice,  to  whicli 
water  is  added  that  cream  may  be  quickly  chilled ;  withou 
addition  of  water,  cream  will  not  be  so  thoroughly  chilled. 

For  whipping  heavy  cream  undiluted,  or  diluted  wit 
on^-third  or  less  its  bulk  in  milk,  use  Dover  egg-beater 
undiluted  heavy  cream  if  beaten  a  moment  too  long  wi 
come  to  butter.  Heavy  cream  diluted,  whipped,  sweel 
ened,  and  flavored,  is  often  served  with  puddings,  aoj 
called  Cream  Sauce.  . 

Thin  cream  is  whipped  by  using  a  whip  chum,  as 
heavy  cream  when  diluted  with  one-half  to  two-thirds  . 
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bulk  in  milk.  Place  chum  iu  bowl  containing  cream, 
hold  down  cover  with  left  hand,  with  right  hand  work 
dasher  with  quick  downward  and  slow  upward  motions ; 
avoid  raising  dasher  too  high  in  cylinder,  thus  escaping 
spattering  of  cream.  The  first  whip  which  appears 
should  be  stirred  into  cream,  as  air  bubbles  are  too  large 
and  will  break ;  second  whip  should  be  removed  by  spoon- 
fuls to  a  strainer,  strainer  to  be  placed  in  a  pan,  as  some 
cream  will  drain  through.  The  first  which  drains  through 
may  be  turned  into  bowl  to  be  re-whipped,  and  continue 
whipping  as  long  as  possible. 

There  will  be  some  cream  left  in  bowl,  which  does 
not  come  above  perforations  in  whip  churn,  and  cannot 
be  whipped.  Cream  which  remains  may  be  scalded  and 
used  to  dissolve  gelatine  when  making  desserts  which  re- 
quire gelatine.  Cream  should  treble  its  bulk  in  whipping. 
By  following  these  directions  one  need  have  no  difliiculty, 
if  cream  is  of  right  consistency ;  always  bearing  in  mind 
heavy  cream  calls  for  Dover  egg-beater,  thin  cream  for 
whip  churn. 

Charlotte  Ruase. 

J^  box  gelatine  or  J^  cup  powdered  sugar. 

ly^  tablespoons  granulated  Whip  from  *6}4  cups  thin 

gelatine.  cream. 

^  cup  cold  water.  ly^  teaspoons  vanilla. 

%  cup  scalded  cream.  6  lady  fingers. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water,  dissolve  in  scalded  cream, 
strain  into  a  bowl,  and  add  sugar  and  vanilla.  Set  bowl  in 
pan  of  ice  water  and  stir  constantly  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  then  fold  in  whip  from  cream,  adding  one-third 
at  a  time.  Should  gelatine  mixture  become  too  thick, 
melt  over  hot  water,  and  again  cool  before  adding  whip. 
Trim  ends  and  sides  of  lady  fingers,  place  around  in- 
side of  a  mould,  crust  side  out,  one-half  inch  apart. 
Turn  in  mixture,  spread  evenly,  and  chill.  Serve  on  glass 
dish  and  garnish  with  cubes  of  Wine  Jelly.  Charlotte 
Busse  is  sometimes  made  in  individual  moulds ;  these  arc 
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often  garnished  on  top  with  some  of  mixture  forced  throng 
a  pastry  bag  and  tube.  Individual  moulds  are  frequently 
lined  with  thin  slices  of  sponge  cake  cut  to  fit  moulds. 


Charlotte  Russe  garnished  with  cubes  of  Wine  Jelly. 


Orange  Trifle. 


\^  box  gelatine  or 

2^  tablespoons  granulated 

gelatine. 
}^  cup  cold  water. 
}i  cup  boiling  »«gft»*t44iitiL. 


1  cup  sugar. 

1  cup  orange  juice. 

Grated  rind  1  orange. 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juioe. 

Whip  from  3)^  cups  cream. 


Make  same  as  Charlotte  Russe,  and  mould ;  or  make 
orange  jelly,  color  with  fruit  red,  and  cover  bottom  of 
mould  one-half  inch  deep;  chill,  and  when  firm  fill  with 
Orange  Trifle  mixture.  Cool  remaining  jelly  in  shallow 
pan,  cut  in  cubes,  and  garnish  base  of  mould. 

Banana  Cantaloupe. 


%  box  gelatine  or 

2 3^  tablespoons  granulated  gelatine. 

%  cup  cold  water. 

Whites  2  eggs. 

%  cup  powdered  sugar. 

%  cup  scalded  cream. 


%  cup  sugar. 
4  bananas,  mashed  pulp. 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 
Whip  from  Z%  cups 

cream. 
12  lady  fingers. 


Soak  gelatine   in   cold    water,   beat  whites   of    eggs 
slightly,  add  powdered  sugar,  and  gradually  hot  cre^n, 
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cook  over  hot  water  until  it  thickens ;  add  soaked  gelatine 
and  remaining  sugar,  strain  into  a  pan  set  in  ice  water, 
add  bananas  and  lemon  juice,  stir  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  then  fold  in  whip  from  cream.  Line  a  melon 
mould  with  lady  fingers  trimmed  to  just  fit  sections  of 
mould,  turn  in  the  mixture,  spread  evenly,  and  chill. 

Chocolate  Charlotte. 

Ji  box  gelatine  or  1  y^  squares  Baker's  chocolate. 

\y^  tablespoons  granulated         3  tablespoons  hot  water, 
gelatine.  %  cup  powdered  sugar. 

J^  cup  cold  water.  Whip  from  3  cups  cream. 

y^  cup  scalded  cream.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

6  lady  Angers. 

Melt  chocolate,  add  half  the  sugar,  dilute  with  boiling 
water,  and  add  to  gelatine  mixture  while  hot.  Proceed 
same  as  in  recipe  for  Charlotte  Russe. 

Caramel  Charlotte  Ruase. 

^i  box  gelatine  or  K  ^^P  sugar  caramelized. 

IJi  tablespoons  granulated  J^  cup  powdered  sugar. 

gelatine.  1}4  teaspoons  vanilla. 

y^  cup  cold  water.  Whip  from  ^%  cups  cream. 


cup  scalded  cream.  6  lady  fingers. 


Make  same  as  Charlotte  Russe,  adding  caramelized 
sugar  to  scalded  cream  before  putting  into  gelatine 
mixture. 

Burnt  Almond  Charlotte. 

Jj^  box  gelatine  or  >^  cup  sugar  caramelized. 

2)4  tablespoons  granulated  %  cup  blanched  and  finely 

gelatine.  chopped  almonds. 

}4  cup  cold  water.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

%  cup  scalded  milk.  Whip  from  3>^  cups  cream. 

}i  cup  sugar.  6  lady  fingers. 

Make  same  as  Caramel  Charlotte  Russe,  adding  nuts 
before  folding  in  cream. 
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Ginger  Cream. 

yi  box  gelatine  or  Few  grains  salt 

l\i  tablespoons  granulated  1  tablespoon  wine. 

gelatine.  %  tablespoon  brandy. 

Ji  cup  cold  water.  2  tablespoons  ginger  synip. 

1  cup  milk.  yi  cup  Canton  ginger  cat  in 
Yolks  2  eggs.  pieces. 

J^  cup  sugar.  Whip  from  2^  cups  cream. 

Soak  gelatine,  and  add  to  custard  made  of  milk,  eggs, 
sugar,  and  salt.  Strain,  chill  in  pan  of  ice  water,  add  fla- 
vorings, and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  fold  in  whip  from 
cream. 

Orange  Charlotte. 

yi  box  gelatine  or  1  cup  sugar. 

\%  tablespoons  granulated  3  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

gelatine.  1  cup  orange  juice  and  pulp. 

J^  cup  cold  water.  Whites  3  egg. 

%  cup  boiling  water.  Whip  from  2  cups  cream. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water,  dissolve  in  boiling  water, 
strain,  and  add  sugar,  lemon  juice,  orange  juice,  and  pulp. 
Chill  in  pan  of  ice  water ;  when  quite  thick,  beat  with  wire 
spoon  or  whisk  until  frothy,  then  add  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff,  and  fold  in  cream.  Line  a  mould  with  sections  of 
oranges,  turn  in  mixture,  smooth  evenly,  and  chill. 

Strawberry  Sponge. 

%  box  gelatine  or  1  cup  sugar. 

1%  tablespoons  granulated  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

gelatine.  1  cup  strawberry  juice. 

%  cup  cold  water.  Whites  3  eggs. 

%  cup  boiling  water.  Whip  from  2  cups  cream. 

Make  same  as  Orange  Charlotte. 

Orange  Baskets. 

Cut  two  pieces  from  each  orange,  leaving  what  remiuns 
in  shape  of  basket  with  handle,  remove  pulp  from  baskets 
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and  pieces,  aud  keep  baskets  in  ice  water  until  ready  to 
fill.  From  orange  juice  make  orange  jelly  with  which  to 
fill  baskets.     Serve  garnished  with  Cream  Sauce. 

Orange  Jelly  in  Ambush. 

Cut  oranges  in  halves  lengthwise,  remove  pulp  and  juice. 
IrVith  juice  make  Orange  Jelly  to  fill  half  the  pieces.  Fill 
remaining  pieces  with  Charlotte  Russe  mixture.  When 
both  are  firm,  put  together  in  pairs  and  tie  together  with 
narrow  white  ribbon. 

Bavarian  Cream  (Quick). 

%  lemon,  grated  rind  and  2  eggs. 

juice.  1  teaspoon  granulated 
y^  cup  white  wine.  gelatine. 

J'i  cup  sugar.  1  tablespoon  cold  water. 

Mix  lemon,  wine,  sugar,  and  yolks  of  eggs ;  stir  vigor- 
ously over  fire  until  mixture  thickens,  add  gelatine  soaked 
in  water,  then  pour  over  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Set 
in  pan  of  ice  water  and  beat  until  thick  enough  to  hold  its 
shape.  Turn  into  a  mould  lined  with  lady  fingers,  and 
chill.  Orange  juice  may  be  used  in  place  of  wine,  and  the 
cream  served  in  orange  baskets. 

Strawberry  Bavarian  Cream. 

Line  a  mould  with  large,  fresh  strawberries  cut  in 
halves,  fill  with  Charlotte  Russe  mixture. 

Pineapple  Bavarian  Cream. 

^  box  gelatine  or  1  can  grated  pineapple. 

2)4  tablespoons  granulated  }4  cup  sugar. 

gelatine.  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

}4  cup  cold  water.  Whip  from  3  cups  cream. 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water.  Heat  pineapple,  add  sugar, 
lemon  Juice,  and  soaked  gelatine ;  chill  in  pan  of  ice  water, 
stirring  constantly ;  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  fold  in  whip 
from  cream,  mould,  and  chill. 
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Royal  Diplomatic  Pudding. 

Place  mould  in  pan  of  ice  water  and  pour  in  Wine  Jelly 
II.  one-half  inch  deep.  When  firm,  decorate  with  candied 
cherries  and  angelica,  proceed  as  for  Fruit  Chartreuse, 
filling  the  centre  with  Charlotte  Russe  mixture  or  Fruit 
Cream. 

Fruit  Cream. 

Feel  four  bananas,  mash,  and  rub  through  a  sieve;  add 
pulp  and  juice  of  two  oranges,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice, 
one  tablespoon  sherry  wine,  two-thirds  cup  powdered 
sugar,  and  one  and  one-fourth  tablespoons  granulated 
gelatine  dissolved  in  one-fourth  cup  boiling  water.  Cool 
in  ice  water,  stirring  constantly,  and  fold  in  whip  from 
two  cups  cream. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ICES,  ICE  CREAMS.  AND  OTHER  FROZEN  DESSERTS. 

T  CES  anfi  other  frozen  dishes  comprise  the  most  popular 
^  desserts.  Hygienically  speaking,  they  cannot  be 
recommended  for  the  final  course  of  a  dinner,  as  cold 
mixtures  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  stomach,  thus  re- 
tarding digestion  until  the  normal  temperature  is  again 
reached.  But  how  cooling,  refreshing,  and  nourishing, 
when  properly  taken,  and  of  what  inestimable  value  in  the 
sick  room ! 

Frozen  dishes  include :  — 

Water  Ice^  —  fruit  juice  sweetened,  diluted  with  water, 
and  frozen. 

Sherbet^  —  water  ice  to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity 
of  dissolved  gelatine  or  beaten  whites  of  eggs. 

Frappiy  —  water  ice  frozen  to  consistency  of  mush ;  in 
freezing,  equal  parts  of  salt  and  ice  being  used  to  make  it 
granular. 

Punchy  —  water  ice  to  which  is  added  spirit  and  spice. 

Sorbet^  —  strictly  speaking,  frozen  punch ;  the  name  is 
often  given  to  a  water  ice  where  several  kinds  of  fruit  are 
used. 

Philadelphia  Ice  Oream^  —  thin  cream,  sweetened,  fla- 
vored, and  frozen. 

Plain  Ice  Cream^  —  custard  foundation,  thin  cream,  and 
flavoring. 

Mousse^  —  heavy  cream,  beat-en  until  stiff,  sweetened, 
flavored,  placed  in  a  mould,  packed  in  equal  parts  salt  and 
ice,  and  allowed  to  stand  three  hours ;  or  whip  from  thin 
cream  may  be  used  folded  into  mixture  containing  small 
quantity  of  gelatine. 
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How  to  Freeze  Desaerts. 

The  prejudice  of  thinking  a  frozen  dessert  difficult  to 
prepare  has  long  since  been  overcome.  With  ice  cream 
freezer,  burlap  bag,  wooden  mallet  or  axe,  small  sauce- 
pan, sufficient  ice  and  coarse  rock  salt,  the  process  neither 
takes  much  time  nor  patience.  Snow  may  be  used  instead 
of  ice ;  if  not  readily  acted  on  by  salt,  pour  in  one  cup 
cold  water.  Crush  ice  finely  by  placing  in  bag  and  giving 
a  few  blows  with  mallet  or  broad  side  of  axe ;  ft  there  are 
any  coarse  pieces,  remove  them.  Place  can  containing 
mixture  to  be  frozen  in  wooden  tub,  cover,  and  adjust  top. 
Turn  crank  to  make  sure  can  fits  in  socket.  Allow  three 
level  measures  ice  to  one  of  salt,  and  repeat  until  ice  and 
salt  come  to  top  of  can,  packing  solidly,  using  handle  of 
mallet  to  force  it  down.  If  only  small  quantity  is  to  be 
frozen,  the  ice  and  salt  need  come  only  little  higher  in  the 
tub  than  mixture  to  be  frozen.  These  are  found  the  best 
proportions  of  ice  and  stdt  to  insure  smooth,  fine-grained 
cream,  sherbet,  or  water  ice,  while  equal  parts  of  salt  and 
ice  are  used  for  freezing  frapp^.  If  a  larger  proportion 
of  salt  is  used,  mixture  will  freeze  in  shorter  time  and  be 
of  granular  consistency,  which  is  desirable  only  for  frappe- 

The  mixture  increases  in  bulk  during  freezing,  so  the 
can  should  never  be  more  than  three-fourths  filled ;  by 
overcrowding  can,  cream  will  be  made  coarse  grained. 
Turn  the  crank  slowly  and  steadily  to  expose  as  large  sur- 
face of  mixture  as  possible  to  ice  and  salt.  After  frozen 
to  a  mush,  the  crank  may  be  turned  more  rapidly,  adding 
more  ice  and  salt  if  needed ;  never  draw  off  salt  water 
until  mixture  is  frozen,  unless  there  is  possibility  of  its 
getting  into  the  can,  for  salt  water  is  what  effects  freez- 
ing; until  ice  melts,  no  change  will  take  place.  After 
freezing  is  accomplished,  draw  off  water,  remove  dasher, 
and  with  spoon  pack  solidly.  Put  cork  in  opening  of  cover, 
then  put  on  cover.  Re-pack  freezer,  using  four  measures 
ice  to  one  of  salt  Place  over  top  newspapers  or  piece  of 
carpet;  when  serving  time  comes,  remove  can,  wipe  care- 
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',  and  place  in  vessel  of  cool  water ;  let  stand  one  miu- 
remove  cover,  and  run  a  knife  around  edge  of  cream, 
rt  can  on  serving-dish,  ^nd  frozen  mixture  will  slip 
Should  there  be  any  difficulty,  a  cloth  wrung  out  of 
water,  passed  over  can,  will  aid  in  removing  mixture. 

To  Une  a  Mould. 

\.ilow  mould  to  stand  in  salt  and  ice  until  well  chilled. 
move  cover,  put  in  mixture  by  spoonfuls,  and  spread 
ii  hack  of  spoou  or  a  case  knife  evenly  three-quarters 
ih  thick. 

To  Mould  Frozen  Mixtures. 

When  frozen  mixtures  are  to  be  bricked  or  moulded,  avoid 
fcezing  too  hard.  Pack  mixture  solidly  in  moulds  and 
>ver  with  buttered  paper,  buttered  side  up.  Have  moulds 
>  well  filled  that  mixture  is  forced  down  sides  of  mould 
hen  cover  is  pressed  down.  Repack  in  salt  and  ice, 
sing  four  parts  ice  to  one  part  salt  If  these  directions 
re  carefully  followed,  one  may  feel  no  fear  that  salt  water 
rill  enter  cream,  even  though  moulds  be  immersed  in  salt 
fatex. 

Lemon  Ice. 

4  cups  water.  2  cups  sugar. 

%  cup  lemon  juice. 

Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  water  and  sugar  twenty  min- 
utes; add  lemon  juice;  cool,  strain,  and  freeze.  See 
directions  for  freezing,  page  366. 


Orange  Ice. 

4  cups  water.  J^  cup  lemon  juice. 

2  cups  sugar.  Grated  rind  and  juieo  of 

2  cups  orange  juice.  two  oranges. 

Make   syrup  as  for  Lemon  Ice ;   add  fruit  juice  and 
grated  rind ;  cool,  strain,  and  freeze. 
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Pomegranate  loe. 
Same  as  Orange  Ice,  made  from  blood  oranges. 

Raspberry  Ice. 

4  cups  water.  2  cups  raspbeny  juice. 

1%  cups  sugar.  2  tablespoons  lemon  joke. 

Make  a  syrup  as  for  Lemon  Ice,  cool,  add  raspbeniei 
mashed,  and  squeezed  through  double  cheese  cloth,  id 
lemon  juice;  strain  and  freeze. 

Strawberry  Ice. 

4  cups  water.  2  cups  strawberry  juice. 

1)4  cups  sugar.  1  tablespoon  leinon  juice. 

Prepare  and  freeze  same  as  Raspberry  Ice. 

Currant  Ice. 

4  cups  water.  1}^  cups  sugar. 

2  cups  currant  juice. 

Prepare  and  freeze  same  as  Raspberry  Ice. 

Raspberry  and  Cnrrant  Ice. 

4  cups  water.  ^  cup  raspberry  juice. 

IK  cups  sugar.  1}^  cups  currant  juice- 

Prepare  and  freeze  same  as  Raspberry  Ice. 

Crdme  de  Menthe  Ice. 

4  cups  water.  J^  cup  Crfime  de  Menthe  cordiil 

1  cup  sugar.  Burnett's  Leaf  Green. 

Make  a  syrup  as  for  Lemon  Ice,  add  cordial  and  cok 
oring;  strain  and  freeze. 
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Canton  Sherbet. 

4  cups  water.  %  lb.  Canton  ginger. 

1  cup  sugar.  3^  cup  orange  juice. 

%  cup  lemon  juice. 

Cut  ginger  in  small  pieces,  add  water  and  sugar,  boil 
fifteen  minutes ;  add  fruit  juice,  cool,  strain,  and  freeze. 
To  be  used  in  place  of  punch  at  a  course  dinner.  This 
quantity  is  enough  to  serve  twelve  persons. 

MiUc  Sherbet. 

4  cups  milk.  \%  cups  sugar. 

Juice  3  lemons. 

Mix  juice  and  sugar,  stirring  constantly  while  slowly 
adding  milk;  if  added  too  rapidly  mixture  will  have  a 
curdled  appearance,  which  is  unsightly,  but  will  not  affect 
the  quality  of  sherbet ;  freeze  and  serve. 


Pineapple  Frapp^. 

2  cups  water.  ^^-cups  ice  water. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  can  grated  pineapple  or 

Juice  3  lemons.  1  pineapple  shredded. 

Make  a  synip  by  boiling  water  and  sugar  fifteen  min- 
utes; add  pineapple  and  lemon  juice;  cool,  strain,  add 
ice  water,  and  freeze  to  a  mush,  using  equal  paints  ice  and 
salt.  Serve  in  frappd  glasses.  If  fresh  fruit  is  used, 
more  sugar  will  be  required. 

Sorbet. 

2  cups  water.  \y^  cups  orange  juice. 

2  cups  sugar.  >^  cup  lemon  juice, 

1  can  grated  pineapple  or  1  quart  Apollinaris. 
1  pineapple  shredded. 

Prepare  and  freeze  same  as  Pineapple  Frapp^. 

24 
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Csd6  Frapp^. 

White  1  egg,  }^  cup  ground  coffee. 

)>(  cup  cold  water.  4  cups  boiling  water. 

1  cup  sugar. 

Beat  white  of  egg  slightly,  add  cold  water,  and  mix 
with  cofifee;  turn  into  scalded  oofifee-pot,  add  boiling 
water,  and  boil  one  minute ;  place  on  back  of  range  ten 
minutes ;  strain,  add  sugar,  cool,  and  freeze  as  Pineapple 
Frappe.  Serve  in  frapp^  glasses,  with  whipped  cream, 
sweetened  and  flavored. 

Clam  Frapp^. 

20  clams.  )4  ^^P  ^^^  water. 

Wash  clams  thoroughly,  changing  water  several  times; 
put  in  stewpan  with  cold  water,  cover  closely,  and  steam 
until  shells  open.  Strain  the  liquor,  cool,  and  freeze  to 
a  mush. 

Frozen  Apricots. 

1  can  apricots.  .  1^  cups  sugar. 

Water. 

Drain  apricots,  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  To  the  syrup 
add  enough  water  to  make  four  cups,  and  cook  with  sugar 
five  minutes;  strain,  add  apricots,  cool,  and  freeze. 
Peaches  may  be  used  instead  of  apricots.  To  make  a 
richer  dessert,  add  the  whip  from  two  cups  cream  when 
frozen  to  a  mush,  and  continue  freezing. 

Pineapple  Cream. 

2  cups  water.   -  1  can  grated  pineapple. 

1  cup  sugar.  2  cups  cream. 

Make  syrup  by  boiling  sugar  and  water  fifteen  minutes; 
strain,  cool,  add  pineapple,  and  freeze  to  a  mush.  Fold 
in  whip  from  cream ;  let  stand  thirty  minutes  before 
serving. 
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Cardinal  Punch. 

4  cups  water.  yi  cup  lemon  juice. 

2  cups  sugar.  K  cup  brandy. 

%  cup  orange  juice.  >i  cup  Cura^oa. 

)^  cup  tea  infusion. 

Make  syrup  as  for  Lemon  Ice,  add  fruit  juice  and  tea, 
freeze  to  a  mush ;  add  strong  liquors  and  continue  freez- 
ing.    Serve  in  frappe  glasses. 

Pnnoh  HoUandaiae. 

4  cups  water.  Rind  one  lemon. 

1^  cups  sugar.  1  can  grated  pineapple. 

^  cup  lemon  juice.  Ji  cup  brandy. 

2  tablespoons  gin. 

Cook  sugar,  water,  and  lemon  rind  fifteen  minutes,  add 
lemon  juice  and  pineapple,  cool,  strain,  freeze  to  a  mush, 
add  strong  liquors,  and  continue  freezing. 

Victoria  Punch. 

S}4  cups  water.  Grated  rind  two  oranges. 

2  cups  sugar.  1  cup  angelica  wine. 

)^  cup  lemon  juice.  1  cup  cider. 

}4  cup  orange  juice.  1>^  tablespoons  gin. 

Prepare  same  as  Cardinal  Punch ;  strain  before  freezing, 
to  remove  orange  rind. 

London  Sherbet. 

2  cups  sugar.  3  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

2  cups  water.  1  cup  fruit  syrup. 

}4  cup  seeded  and  finely  cut  >^  grated  nutmeg, 

raisins.  )^  cup  port  wine. 

X  cup  orange  juice.  Whites  3  eggs. 

Make  syrup  by  boiling  water  and  sugar  ten  minutes ; 
poor  over  raisins,  cool,  and  add  fruit  syrup  and  nutmeg; 
freeze  to  a  mush,  then  add  wine  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff,  and  continue  freezing.  Serve  in  glasses.  Fruit 
syrup  may  be  used  which  has  been  left  from  canned 
peaches,  pears,  or  strawberries. 
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Roman  Punch. 

4  cups  water.  >^  cup  orange  juice. 

2  cups  sugar.  }^  cup  tea  inlasion. 

}4  cup  lemon  juice.  y^  ^^V  ^^uii- 

Prepare  and  freeze  same  as  Cardinal  Punch. 

Vanilla  loe  Cream  I.  (Philadelphia). 

1  quart  thin  cream.  ^  cup  sugar. 

l}^  tablespoons  vanilla. 

Mix  ingredients,  and  freeze. 

Vanilla  loe  Cream  H. 

2  cups  scalded  milk.  1  egg, 

1  tablespoon  flour.  i^  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  quart  thin  cream. 

2  tablespoons  vanilla. 

Mix  flour,  sugar,  and  salt,  add  egg  slightly  beaten,  and 
milk  gradually;  cook  over  hot  water  twenty  minutes, 
stirring  constantly  at  first ;  should  custard  have  curdled 
appearance,  it  will  disappear  in  freezing.  When  cool,  add 
cream  and  flavoring ;   strain  and  freeze. 

VanUla  Ice  Cream  Croquettes. 

Shape  Vanilla  Ice  Cream  in  individual  moulds,  roll  in 
macaroon  dust  made  by  pounding  and  sifting  dry 
macaroons. 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream  I. 

1  quart  thin  cream.  \%  squares  Baker's  chocolate  or 

1  cup  sugar.  J^  cup  prepared  cocoa. 

Few  grains  salt.  1  tablespoon  vanilla. 

Melt  chocolate  and  dilute  with  hot  water  to  pour  easDTf 
add  to  cream ;  then  add  sugar,  salt,  and  flavoring,  and 
freeze. 


•  J 
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Chocolate  Ice  Cream  n. 

Use  recipe  for  Vanilla  Ice  Cream  II.  Melt  two  squares 
Baker's  chocolate,  and  pour  hot  custard  slowly  oo  choco- 
late; then  cool  before  adding  cream. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream. 

3  pints  thin  cream.  1^  cups  sugar. 

2  boxes  strawberries.  2  cups  milk. 

1>2  tablespoons  arrowroot. 

Wash  and  hull  berries,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  let  stand 
one  hour,  mash,  and  rub  through  strainer.  Scald  one  and 
one-half  cups  milk;  dilute  arrowroot  with  remaining 
milk,  add  to  hot  milk,  and  cook  ten  minutes  in  double 
boiler;  cool,  add  cream,  freeze  to  a  mush,  add  fruit, 
and  finish  freezing. 

Pineapple  Ice  Cream 

3  pints  cream.  %.  cup  sugar. 

1  can  grated  pineapple. 

Add  pineapple  to  cream,  let  stand  thirty  minutes; 
strain,  add  sugar,  and  freeze. 

Coffee  Ice  Cream. 

1  quart  cream.  1>^  cups  sugar. 

\%  cups  milk.  -    %  teaspoon  salt. 

y^  cup  Mocha  coffee.  Yolks  4  eggs. 

Scald  milk  with  coffee,  add  one  cup  sugar;  mix  egg 
yolks  slightly  beaten  with  one- fourth  cup  sugar,  and  salt ; 
I  combine  mixtures,  cook  over  hot  water  until  thickened, 
add  one  cup  cream,  and  let  stand  on  back  of  range  twenty- 
five  minutes;  cool,  add  remaining  cream,  and  strain 
through  double  cheese  cloth ;  freeze.  Coffee  Ice  Cream 
^ay  be  ser\'ed  with  Maraschino  cherries. 
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Caramel  Ice  Cream. 

1  quart  cream.  1  egg. 

2  cups  milk.  1  tablespoon  flour. 
1)^  cups  sugar.                          ^  teaspoon  salt. 

1)4  tablespoons  vanilla. 

Prepare  same  as  Vanilla  Ice  Cream  II.,  using  ODe-half 
sugar  in  custard;  remaining  half  caramelize,  and  add 
slowly  to  hot  custard.  See  Caramelization  of  Sugar, 
page  505. 

Burnt  Almond  loe  Cream. 

It  is  made  same  as  Caramel  Ice  Cream,  with  the 
addition  of  one  cup  finely  chopped  blanched  almonds. 

Brown  Bread  loe  Cream. 

3  pints  cream.  %  cup  sugar. 
1^  cups  dried  brown                     >i  teaspoon  salt 

bread  crumbs. 

Soak  crumbs  in  one  quart  cream,  let  stand  fifteen 
minutes,  rub  through  sieve,  add  sugar,  salt,  and  remain- 
ing cream ;  then  freeze. 

Biaque  loe  Cream. 

Make  custard  as  for  Vanilla  Ice  Cream  II.,  add  one 
quart  cream,  one  tablespoon  vanilla,  and  one  cup  hickon 
nut  or  English  walnut  meat  finely  chopped. 


Maoaroon  Ice  Cream. 

1  quart  cream.  X  cup  sugar. 

1  cup  macaroons.  1  tablespoon  vaniUa. 

Dry,  pound,  and  measure  macaroons;  add  to  cream, 
sugar,  and  vanilla,  then  freeze. 
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Banana  Ice  Cream. 

1  quart  cream.  1>^  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

4  bananas.  1  cup  sugar. 

Hemove  skins,  and  rub  bananas  through  a  sieve ;  add 
remaining  ingredients;  then  freeze. 

Ginger  Ice  Cream. 

To  recipe  for  Vanilla  Ice  Cream  11.,  using  one-half 
quantity  vanilla,  add  one-half  cup  Canton  ginger  cut 
in  smaU  pieces,  three  tablespoons  ginger  syrup,  and  two 
tablespoons  wine ;  then  freeze. 

Pistachio  Ice  Cream. 

Prepare  as  Vanilla  Ice  Cream  II.,  using  for  flavoring 
one  tablespoon  vanilla  and  one  teaspoon  almond  extract ; 
color  with  Burnett's  Leaf  Green. 

PiBtachio  Biaque. 

To  Pistachio  Ice  Cream  add  one-half  cup  each  of 
pounded  macaroons,  chopped  almonds  and  peanuts. 
Mould,  and  serve  with  or  without  Claret  Sauce. 

Neapolitan  or  Harlequin  Ice  Cream. 

Two  kinds  of  ice  cream  and  an  ice  moulded  in  a 
brick. 

Baked  Alaska. 

Whites  6  eggs.  2  quart  brick  of  ice  cream. 

6  tablespoons  powdered  sugar.        Thin  sheet  sponge  cake. 

Make  meringue  of  eggs  and  sugar  as  in  Meringue  I. , 
cover  a  board  with  white  paper,  lay  on  sponge  cake,  turn 
ice  cream  on  cake  (which  should  extend  one-half  inch 
beyond  cream),  cover  with  meringue,  and  spread  smoothly. 
Place  on   oven  grate  and   brown  quickly  in  hot  oven. 
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The  board,  paper,  cake,  and  meringue  are  poor  eonducioR 
of  heat,  and  prevent  the  cream  from  melting.  Slip  from 
paper  on  ice  cream  platter. 

Pudding  Olao^. 

2  cups  milk.  )^  teaspoon  salt. 

%  cup  raisins.  1  quart  thin  cream. 

1  cup  sugar.  ^  cup  almonds. 

1  egg.  y^  cup  candied  pine^pk. 

1  tablespoon  flour.  ^  cup  Canton  ginger. 

3  tablespoons  wine. 

Scald  raisins  in  milk  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  nuke 
cnstard  of  milk,  egg,  sugar,  flour,  and  salt ;  strain,  cod, 
add  pineapple,  ginger  cut  in  small  pieces,  nuts  findj 
chopped,  wine,  and  cream;  tiien  freeze.  The  raisins 
should  be  rinsed  and  saved  for  a  pudding. 

Frosen  Padding  I. 

2%  cups  milk.  2  eggs. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  cup  heavy  cream. 

y^  teaspoonful  salt.  J^  cup  rum. 

1  cup  candied  fruit,  chemes,  pineapples,  pears,  and  apricots. 

Cut  fruit  in  pieces,  and  soak  several  hours  in  brandy  to 
cover,  which  prevents  fruit  freezing ;  make  custard  of 
first  four  ingredients ;  strain,  cool,  add  cream  and  rem, 
then  freeze.  Fill  a  brick  mould  with  alternate  layers  of 
the  cream  and  fruit ;  pack  in  salt  and  ice  and  let  stand 
two  hours. 

Frozen  Padding  n. 

1  quart  cream.  34  cup  rum. 

%  cup  sugar.  1  cup  candied  fruit. 

8  lady  fingers. 

Cut  fruit  in  pieces,  and  soak  several  hours  in  brandy  to 
cover.  Mix  cream,  sugar,  and  rum,  then  freeze.  Line  i 
two  quart  melon  mould  with  lady  fingers,  crust  side  down; 
fill  with  alternate  layers  of  the  cream  and  fruit,  cover, 
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pack  in  salt  and  ice,  and  let  stand  two  hours.  Brandied 
peaches  cut  in  pieces,  with  some  of  their  syrup  added, 
g^reatly  improve  the  pudding. 


Frozen  Pudding. 

Delmonioo  Ice  Cream  with  Angel  Food. 

2  cups  milk.  }4  teaspoon  salt. 

%  cup  sugar.  2j^  cups  thin  cream. 

Yolks  7  eggs.  1  tablespoon  vanilla. 

1  teaspoon  lemon. 

Make  custard  of  milk,  sugar,  eggs,  and  salt;  cool, 
strain,  and  flavor;  whip  cream,  remove  whip;  there  should 
be  two  quarts ;  add  to  custard,  and  freeze.  Serve  plain 
or  with  Angel  Food. 

Angel  Food. 

Whites  3  eggs.  1  quart  cream  whip. 

)4  cup  powdered  sugar.  1}^  teaspoons  vanilla. 

Beat  eggs  until  stiff,  fold  in  sugar,  cream  whip,  and 
flavoring;  line  a  mould  with  Delmonico  Ice  Cream,  fill 
with  the  mixture,  cover,  pack  in  salt  and  ice,  and  let 
stand  two  hours. 

Sultana  Roll  with  Claret  Sauoe. 

Line  one-pound  baking-powder  boxes  with  Pistachio 
Ice    Cream;    sprinkle   with    sultana   raisins    which  have 
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been  soaked  one  hour  in  brandy ;  fill  centres  with  Vanilla 
lee  Cream  or  whipped  cream,  sweetened,  and  flavored  with 
vanilla ;  cover  with  Pistachio  Ice  Cream;  pack  in  salt  and 
ice,  and  let  stand  one  and  one-half  hours. 

Claret  Sauce. 

1  cup  sugar.  j^  cup  water. 

X  cup  claret. 

Boil  sugar  and  water  eight  minutes ;  cool  slightly,  and 
add  claret. 

Caf^  Parfait. 

1  cup  milk.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

}^  cup  Mocha  coffee.  1  cup  sugar. 

Yolks  3  eggs.  3  cups  thin  cream. 

Scald  milk  with  coffee,  and  add  one-half  the  sugar; 
without  straining,  use  this  mixture  for  making  custard, 
with  eggs,  salt,  and  remaining  sugar ;  add  one  cup  cream 
and  let  stand  thirty  minutes ;  cool,  strain  through  double 
cheese  cloth,  add  remaining  cream,  and  freeze.  Line  a 
mould,  fill  with  Italian  Meringue,  cover,  pack  in  salt  aod 
ice,  and  let  stand  three  hours. 

Italian  Meringue. 

y^  cup  sugar.  Whites  3  eggs. 

%  cup  water.  1  cup  thin  cream. 

1  tablespoon  gelatine  or  y^  tablespoon  vanilla. 

J^  teaspoon  granulated  gelatine. 

Make  syrup  by  boiling  sugar  and  water ;  pour  slowly  on 
beaten  whites  of  eggs,  and  continue  beating.  Place  in 
pan  of  ice  water,  and  beat  until  cold;  dissolve  gelatine 
in  small  quantity  boiling  water;  strain  into  mixture;  whip 
cream,  fold  in  whip,  and  flavor. 

Bombe  Glac^e. 

Line  a  mould  with  sherbet  or  water  ice ;  fill  with  ice 
cream  or  thin  Charlotte  Russe  mixture;  cover,  pack  in 
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salt  and  ice,  and  let  stand  two  hours.  The  mould  may  be 
lined  with  ice  cream.  Pomegranate  Ice  and  Vanilla  or 
Macaroon  Ice  Cream  make  a  good  combination. 

Neaselrode  Pudding. 

3  cups  milk.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

1>^  cups  sugar.  1  pint  thin  cream. 

Yolks  5  eggs.  }^  cup  pineapple  syrup. 

1>^  cups  prepared  French  chestnuts. 

Make  custard  of  first  four  ingredients,  strain,  cool; 
add  cream,  pineapple  syrup,  and  chestnuts;  then  freeze. 
To  prepare  chestnuts,  shell,  cook  in  boiling  water  until 
soft,  and  force  thi'ough  a  strainer.  Line  a  two-quart 
melon  mould  with  part  of  mixture ;  to  remainder  add  one- 
half  cup  candied  fruit  cut  in  small  pieces,  one-quarter 
cap  sultana  raisins,  and  eight  chestnuts  broken  in  pieces, 
first  soaked  several  hours  in  Maraschino  syrup.  Fill 
mould,  cover,  pack  in  salt  and  ice,  and  let  stand  two 
hours.  Serve  with  whipped  cream,  sweetened  and 
flavored  with  Maraschino  syrup. 

Strawberry  Mousse. 

1  quart  thin  cream.  Ji  box  gelatine  (scant)  or 

1  box  strawberries.  1)4  tablespoons  granulated  gelatine. 

1  cup  sugar  2  tablespoons  cold  water. 

3  tablespoons  hot  water. 

Wash  and  hull  berries,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  let 
stand  one  hour ;  mash,  and  rub  through  a  fine  sieve ;  add 
gelatine  soaked  in  cold  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Set  in  pan  of  ice  water  and  stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken ; 
then  fold  in  whip  from  cream,  put  in  mould,  cover,  pack 
in  salt  and  ice,  and  let  stand  four  hours.  Raspberries 
may  be  used  in  place  of  strawberries. 

Coffee  Mousse. 

Make  same  as  Strawberry  Mousse,  using  one  cup  boiled 
coffee  in  place  of  fniit  juice. 
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Motuwe  Marron. 

1  quart  vanilla  ice  cream.  1  teaspoon  granulated  gelatine. 

y^  cup  sugar.  1  j^  cups  prepared  French  chestnutB. 

>4  cup  water.  1  pint  cream. 

Whites  two  eggs.  j^  tablespoon  vanilla. 

Cook  sugar  and  water  five  minutes,  pour  on  to  beaten 
whites  of  eggs;  dissolve  gelatine  in  one  and  one-half 
tablespoons  boiling  water,  and  add  to  first  mixture.  Set 
in  a  pan  of  ice  water,  and  stir  until  cold  ;  add  chestuuts, 
and  fold  in  whip  from  cream  and  vanilla.  Line  a  mould 
with  ice  cream,  and  fill  with  mixture ;  cover,  pack  in  salt 
and  ice,  and  let  stand  three  hours. 

Cardinal  MouMe,  with  loed  Madeira  Sauce. 

Line  a  mould  with  Pomegranate  Ice;  fill  with  Italian 
Meringue  made  of  three-fourths  cup  sugar,  one-third  cop 
hot  water,  whites  two  eggs,  and  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoons granulated  gelatine  dissolved  in  two  tablespoons 
boiling  water.  Beat  until  cold,  and  fold  in  whip  from 
two  cups  cream ;  flavor  with  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  cover, 
pack  in  salt  and  ice,  and  let  stand  three  hours. 

Iced  Madeira  Sauce. 

Jjf  cup  orange  juice.  ^  cup  sugar. 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice.  1  cup  boiling  water. 

}4  cup  Madeira  wine.  Whites  2  eggs. 

Freeze  fruit  juice  and  wine ;  boil  sugar  and  water,  pour 
on  slowly  to  beaten  whites  of  eggs,  set  in  a  pan  of  salted 
ice  water,  and  stir  until  cold    Add  to  frozen  mixture. 


Demi-glactf  auz  Fraises. 

Line  a  brick  mould  with  Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  put  in  layer 
of  Lady  Fingers,  and  fill  the  centre  with  preserved  straw- 
berries or  large  fresh  fruit  cut  in  halves ;  cover  with  ice 
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cream,  pack  in  salt  and  ice,  and  let  stand  one  hoar,  f'or 
ice  cream,  make  custard  of  two  and  one-half  cups  milk, 
yolks  four  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  and  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt;  strain,  cool,  add  one  cup  heavy  cream  and  one 
tablespoon  vanilla;  then  freeze. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

FASTBY. 

P ASTRY  cannot  be  easily  excluded  from  the  menu  of 
-*-  the  New  Engiander.  Who  can  dream  of  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner  without  a  pie!  The  last  decade  has  done 
much  to  remove  pies  from  the  daily  bill  of  fare,  and  m 
their  place  are  found  delicate  puddings  and  seasonable 
fruits. 

If  pastry  is  to  be  served,  have  it  of  the  best,  —  light, 
flaky,  and  tender. 

To  pastry  belongs,  1st,  PuflP  Paste ;  2d,  Plain  Paste. 

Puff  paste,  which  to  many  seems  so  diflScult  of  prepa- 
ration, is  rarely  attempted  by  any  except  professionals. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  who  has  never  handled  a  rolling 
pin  is  less  liable  to  fail,  under  the  guidance  of  a  good 
teacher,  than  an  old  cook,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  over- 
come the  bad  habit  of  using  too  much  force  in  rolling. 
It  is  necessary  to  work  rapidly  and  with  a  light  touch. 
A  cold  room  is  of  great  advantage. 

For  making  pastry,  pastry  flour  and  the  best  shorten- 
ings,  thoroughly  chilled,  are  essential.  Its  lightness  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  air  enclosed  and  expansion  of 
that  air  in  baking.  The  flakiness  depends  upon  kind  and 
amount  of  shortening  used.  Lard  makes  more  tender 
crust  than  butter,  but  lacks  flavor  which  butter  gives. 
Puff  paste  is  usually  shortened  with  butter,  though  some 
chefs  prefer  beef  suet.  Eggs  and  ice  were  formerly  used, 
but  are  not  essentials. 

Butter  should  be  washed  if  pastry  is  to  be  of  the  best, 
so  as  to  remove  salt  and  buttermilk,  thus  making  it  of  a 
waxy  consistency,  easy  to  handle. 
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Rules  for  Washing  Butter.  Scald  and  chill  an  earthen 
bowl.  Heat  palms  of  hands  in  hot  water,  and  chill  in 
cold  water.  By  following  these  directions,  butter  will 
not  adhere  to  bowl  nor  hands.  Wash  butter  in  bowl  by 
squeezing  with  hands  until  soft  and  waxy,  placing  bowl 
under  a  cold-water  faucet  and  allowing  water  to  run.  A 
small  amount  of  butter  may  be  washed  by  using  a  wooden 
spoon  in  place  of  the  hands. 

For  rolling  paste,  use  a  smooth  wooden  board,  and 
wooden  rolling-pin  with  handles. 

Puff  paste  should  be  used  for  vol-au-vents,  patties, 
rissoles,  bouchees,  cheese  straws,  tarts,  etc.  It  may  be 
used  for  rims  and  upper  crusts  of  pies,  but  never  for 
lower  crusts.  Plain  paste  may  be  used  where  pastry  is 
needed,  except  for  vol-au-vents  and  patties. 


Puff  paste  before  and  after  folding  in  butter. 

Pii£F  Paste. 

1  pound  butter.  1  pound  pastry  flour. 

Cold  water. 

Wash  the  butter,  pat  and  fold  until  no  water  flies. 
Reserve  two  tablespoons  of  butter,  and  shape  remainder 
into  a  circular  piece  one-half  inch  thick,  and  put  on 
floured  board.  Work  two  tablespoons  of  butter  into 
flour  with  the  tips  of  fingers  of  the  right  hand.     Moisten 
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to  a  dough  with  cold  water,  turn  on  slightly  floured  board, 
and  knead  one  minute.  Cover  with  towel,  and  let  stand 
five  minutes. 

Pat  and  roll  one-fourth  inch  thipk,  keeping  paste  a 
little  wider  than  long,  and  corners  square.  If  this  can- 
not be  accomplished  with  rolling-pin,  draw  into  shape 
with  fingers.  Place  butter  on  centre  of  lower  half  of 
paste.  Cover  butter  by  folding  upper  half  of  paste 
over  it.  Press  edges  firmly  to  enclose  as  much  air  as 
possible. 

Fold  right  side  of  paste  over  enclosed  butter,  the  left 
side  under  enclosed  butter.  Turn  paste  half-way  loond, 
cover,  and  let  stand  five  minutes.  Pat  and  roil  one- 
fourth  inch  thick,  having  paste  longer  than  wide,  lift- 
ing often  to  prevent  paste  from  sticking,  and  dredging 
board  slightly  with  flour  when  necessary.  Fold  from  ends 
towards  centre,  making  three  layers.  Cover,  and  let  stand 
five  minutes.  Repeat  twice,  turning  paste  half-way  round 
each  time  before  rolling.  After  fourth  rolling,  fold  from 
ends  to  centre,  and  double,  making  four  layers.  Pat  in 
cold  place  to  chill;  if  outside  temperature  is  not  enflS- 
ciently  cold,  fold  paste  in  a  towel,  put  in  a  dripping-pan, 
and  place  between  dripping  pans  of  crushed  ice.  If  paste 
is  to  be  kept  for  several  days,  wrap  in  a  napkin,  put  in 
tin  pail  and  cover  tightly,  then  put  in  cold  place ;  if  in 
ice  box,  do  not  allow  pail  to  come  in  direct  contact  with 
ice. 

To  Bake  Puff  Paste. 

Baking  of  puff  paste  requires  as  much  care  and  judg- 
ment as  making.  After  shaping,  chill  thoroughly  before 
baking.  Puff  paste  requires  hot  oven,  greatest  heat  com- 
ing from  the  bottom,  that  the  paste  may  properly  rise. 
While  rising  it  is  often  necessary  to  decrease  the  heat  by 
lifting  covers  or  opening  the  check  to  stove.  Turn  fre- 
quently that  it  may  rise  evenly.  .  When  it  has  risen  its  full 
height,  slip  a  pan  under  the  sheet  on  which  paste  is  baking 
to  prevent  burning  on  the  bottom.     Puff  paste  should  be 
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baked  on  a  tin  sheet  covered  witli  a  doable  thickness  of 
brown  paper,  or  drippiug-pan  may  be  used,  lined  with 
brown  paper.  The  temperature  for  baking  of  patties 
shoald  be  about  the  same  as  for  raised  biscuit;  vol-au- 
vents  require  less  heat,  and  are  covered  for  first  half -hour 
to  prevent  scorching  on  top. 

Patty  BhellB. 

Roll  puff  paste  one-quarter  inch  thick,  shape  with  a  patty 
cntter,  first  dipped  in  flour ;  remove  centres  from  one-half 
the  rounds  with  smaller  cutter.  Brush  over  with  cold 
water  the  larger  pieces  near  the  edge,  and  fit  on  rings, 
pressing  lightly.  Place  in  towel  between  pans  of  crushed* 
ice,  and  chill  until  paste  is  stiff ;  if  cold  weather,  chill  out 
of  doors.  Place  on  iron  or  tin  sheet  covered  with  brown 
paper,  and  bake  twenty-five  minutes  in  hot  oven.  The 
shells  should  rise  their  full  height  and  begin  to  brown  in 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes ;  continue  browning,  and  finish 
baking  in  twenty-five  minutes.  Pieces  cut  from  centre  of 
rings  of  patties  may  be  baked  and  used  for  patty  covers, 
or  put  together,  rolled,  and  cut  for  unders.  Trimmings 
from  puff  paste  should  be  carefully  laid  on  top  of  each 
other,  patted,  and  rolled  out. 

Vol-an-ventB. 

Roll  puff  paste  one-third  inch  thick,  mark  an  oval  on 
paste  with  cutter  or  mould,  and  cut  out  with  sharp  knife, 
first  dipped  in  flour.  Brush  over  near  the  edge  with  cold 
water,  put  on  a  rim  three-fourths  inch  wide,  press  lightly, 
chill,  and  bake.  Vol-au-vents  require  for  baking  forty- 
five  minutes  to  one  hour.  During  the  first  half-hour  they 
should  be  covered,  watched  carefully,  and  frequently 
turned.  The  paste  cut  from  centre  of  rim  should  be  rolled 
one-quarter  inch  thick,  shaped  same  size  as  before  rolling, 
chilled,  baked,  and  used  for  cover  to  the  Vol-au-vent. 

25 
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Plain  Paste. 

1)4  cups  flour.  >4  cup  butter. 

^  cup  lard.  ^2  teaspoon  salt 

Cold  water. 

Wash  butter,  pat,  and  form  in  circular  piece.  Add  salt 
to  flour,  and  work  in  lard  with  tips  of  fingers  or  ease  knife. 
Moisten  to  dough  with  cold  water;  ice  water  is  not  u 
essential,  but  is  desirable  in  summer.  Toss  on  board 
dredged  spai*ingly  with  flour,  pat,  and  roll  out ;  fold  Id 
butter  as  for  puff  paste,  pat,  and  roll  out.  Fold  so  as  to 
make  three  layers,  turn  half-way  round,  pat,  and  roll  cot; 
repeat  The  pastry  may  be  used  at  once ;  if  not,  fold  in 
cheese  cloth,  put  in  covered  tin,  and  keep  in  cold  place, 
but  never  in  direct  contact  with  ice.  Plain  paste  requires 
a  moderate  oven.  This  is  superior  paste  and  quioklj 
made. 

Quick  Paste. 

\}^  cups  flour.  }^  cup  cottolene  or  cocoanul 

}^  teaspoon  salt.  butter. 

Cold  water. 

Mix  salt  with  flour,  cut  in  shortening  with  knife.  Moisten 
to  dough  with  cold  water.  Toss  on  floured  l)oanl,  pat 
roll  out,  and  roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll.  Use  one-third  cup  of 
shortening  if  a  richer  paste  is  desired. 

Paste  with  Lard. 

1)4  c^ips  floui'.  l^  cup  lard. 

}4  teaspoon  salt.  Cold  water. 

Mix  salt  with  flour.  Reserve  one  and  one-fourth  table- 
spoons laixi,  work  in  remainder  to  flour,  using  tips  of  fin- 
gers or  a  case  knife.  Moisten  to  a  dough  with  water. 
Toss  on  a  floured  board,  pat,  and  roll  out.  Spread  with 
one  tablespoon  reser\'ed  lard,  dredge  with  flour,  roll  up 
like  a  jelly  roll,  pat,  and  roll  out;  again  roll  up.  Cot 
from  the  end  of  roll  a  piece  large  enough  to  line  a  pie  plate. 
Pat  and  roll  out,  keeping  the  paste  as  circular  in  form  as 
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[K>8Bible.  With  care  and  experience  there  need  be  no 
trimmings.  Worked-over  pastry  is  never  as  satisfactory. 
I*lie  remaining  one-fourth  tablespoon  lard  is  used  to  dot 
Dver  upper  crust  of  pie  just  before  sending  to  oven ;  this 
gives  the  pie  a  flaky  appearance.  Ice  water  has  a  similar 
effect.  If  milk  is  brushed  over  the  pie  it  has  a  glazed  ap- 
pearance. This  quantity  of  paste  will  make  one  pie  with 
two  crusts  and  a  few  puffs,  or  two  pies  with  one  crust 
where  the  rim  is  built  up  and  fluted. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PIES. 

pASTE  for  pies  should  be  one- fourth  inch  thick  aiid 
-■■  rolled  a  little  larger  than  the  plate  to  allow  for  shrink- 
ing. In  dividing  paste  for  pies,  allow  more  for  upper  than 
under  crusts.  Always  perforata  upper  crusts  that  steam 
may  escape.  Some  make  a  design,  others  pierce  with  a 
large  fork. 

Flat  rims  ^or  pIo«  should  be  cut  in  strips  three-fourtte 
inch  wide,  ^nder  crusts  should  be  brushed  with  cold 
water  before  putting  on  rims,  and  rims  slightly  fuUeilf 
otherwise  they  will  shrink  from  edge  of  plate.  The  pastry- 
jagger,  a  simple  device  for  cutting  paste,  makes  rims  with  ^ 
fluted  edges. 

Pies  requiring  two  crusts  sometimes  have  a  rim  betweenl 
the  crusts.  This  is  mostly  confined  to  mince  pies,  where! 
there  is  little  danger  of  juice  escaping.  Sometimes  a  rin 
is  placed  over  upper  crust.  Where  two  pieces  of  pa8t«| 
are  put  together,  the  under  piece  should  always  be  brushes 
with  cold  water,  the  upper  piece  placed  over,  and  the  U 
pressed  lightly  together ;  otherwise  they  will  separate  dur] 
ing  baking. 

When  juicy  fruit  is  used  for  filling  pies,  some  of  1 
juices  are  apt  to  escape  during  baking.  As  a  precauti« 
bind  with  -  .rip  of  cotton  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  wate 
and  cut  c.it  inch  wide  and  long  enough  to  encircle  th 
plate.  Squash,  pumpkin,  and  custard  pies  are  muehlw 
care  during  baking  when  bound.  AVhere  cooked  fruitei 
used  for  filling,  it  is  desirable  to  bake  crusts  separatel]^ 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  covering  an  inverted  ( 
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pie  plate  with  paste  and  baking  for  under  crust.  Prick 
with  a  fork  before  baking.  Slip  from  plate  and  fill.  For 
upper  crusts,  roil  a  piece  of  paste  a  little  larger  than  the 
pie  plate,  prick,  and  bake  on  a  tin  sheet. 

For  baking  pies,  perforated  tin  plates  are  used.  They 
may  be  bought  shallow  or  deep.  By  the  use  of  such  plates 
the  under  crust  is  well  cooked.  Pastry  should  be  thor- 
oughly baked  and  well  browned.  Pies  require  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  minutes  for  baking.  Never  grease  a  pie 
plate ;  good  pastry  greases  its  own  tin.  Slip  pies,  when 
slightly  cooled,  to  earthen  plates. 

Apple  Pie  I. 

4  or  5  sour  apples.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

}4  cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  batter. 

y^  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg.        1  teaspoon  lemon  Juice. 
Few  gratings  lemon  rind. 

Line  pie  plate  with  paste.  Pare,  core,  and  cut  the 
apples  into  eighths,  put  row  around  plate  ^  .e-half  inch 
from  edge,  and  work  towards  centre  until  plate  is  covered ; 
then  pile  on  remainder.  Mix  sugar,  nutmeg,  salt,  lemon 
juice,  and  grated  rind,  and  sprinkle  over  iV>pleli».  Dot 
over  with  butter.  Wet  edges  of  under  crust,  cover  w^Ji 
upper  crust,  and  press  edges  together. 

Bake  forty  to  forty-five  minutes  in  moderate  oven,  a 
very  good  pie  may  be  made  without  butter,  lemon  juice 
and  grated  rind.  Cinnamon  may  be  substituted  for  nut- 
meg. Evaporated  apples  may  be  used  in  place  of  fresh 
fruit.  If  used,  they  should  be  soaked  over  night  in  cold 
water. 

Apple  Pie  II. 

Use  same  ingredients  as  for  Apple  P'  I.  Place  in 
small  earthen  baking-dish  and  add  hot  wat ., ,  ^o  prevent 
apples  from  burning.  Cover  closely  and  bake  three  hours 
in  very  slow  oven,  when  apples  will  be  a  dark  red  color. 
Brown  sugar  may  be  used  instead  of  white  sugar,  a  little 
more  being  required.     Cool,  and  bake  between  two  crusts. 
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Blackberry  Pie. 

Pick  over  and  wash  one  and  one-half  cups  berries.  Stew 
until  soft  with  enough  water  to  prevent  burning.  Aiil 
sugar  to  taste  and  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt.  Line  piak 
with  paste,  put  on  a  rim,  till  with  berries  (which  have  beeo 
cooled) ;  arrange  six  strips  pastrj^  across  the  top,  cut  samt 
width  as  rim ;  put  on  an  upper  rim.  Bake  thirty  iniuuU;^ 
in  moderate  oven. 

Blueberry  Pie. 

2j^  cups  berries.  jn^  cup  supar. 

Flour.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

Line  a  deep  plate  w4th  Plain  Paste,  fill  with  berries 
slightly  dredged  with  flour ;  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  salt 
cover,  and  bake  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes  in  a  moderak 
oven.  For  sweetening,  some  prefer  to  use  one-thinl 
molasses,  the  remaining  two- thirds  to  be  sugar.  Six 
green  grapes  (from  which  seeds  have  been  removed)  cut  in 
small  pieces  much  improve  the  flavor,  particularly  where 
hucklebeiTies  are  used  in  place  of  blueberries. 

Cranberry  Pie. 

L)^  cups  cranberries.  3^  cup  water. 

}^  cup  sugar. 

Put  ingredients  in  saucepan  in  order  giveh,  and  cook 
ten  minutes ;  cool,  and  bake  in  one  crust,  with  a  rim,  m\ 
strips  across  the  top. 

Currant  Pie. 

1  cup  currants.  l^  cup  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  2  egg  yolks. 

2  tablespoons  water. 

Mix  flour  and  sugar,  add  yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten 
and  diluted  with  water.  Wash  currants,  drain,  remove 
stems,  then  measure;  add  to  first  mixture  and  bake  in 
one  crust;  cool,  and  cover  with  Meringue  I.  Cook  in  slot 
oven  until  delicately  browned. 
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Cream  Pie. 

Bake  three  crusts  on  separate  pie  plates.  Put  together 
^with  Cream  Filling  and  dust  over  with  powdered  sugar. 
If  allowed  to  stand  after  filling  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
pastry  will  soften. 

CoBtard  Pie. 

2  egga,  %  tea8[>oon  salt. 

3  tablespoous  sugar.  1)^  cups  milk. 

Few  gratings  nutmeg. 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  sugar,  salt,  and  milk.  Line  plate 
with  paste,  and  build  up  a  fluted  rim.  Strain  in  the  mix- 
ture and  sprinkle  with  few  gratings  nutmeg.  Bake  in 
c|uick  oven  at  first  to  set  rim,  decrease  the  heat  afterwards, 
as  egg  and  milk  in  combination  need  to  be  cooked  at  low 
temperature. 

Date  Pie. 

2  cups  Diiik.  2  eggs. 

y^  pound  sugar  dates.  3^  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  gratings  nutmeg. 

Cook  dates  with  milk  twenty  minutes  in  top  of  double 
boiler.  Strain  and  rub  through  sieve,  then  add  eggs  and 
salt.     Bake  same  as  Custard  Pie. 

Lemon  Pie  I. 

y^  cup  chopped  apple.  J^  cup  rolled  conimon  crackers. 

1  cup  sugar.  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

1  beaten  %gg.  Grated  rind  1  lemon. 

1  teaspoon  melted  butter. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given  and  bake  with  two 
crusts. 

Lemon  Pie  II. 

%  cup  sugar.  2  egg  yolks. 

%  cup  boiling  water.  3  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

3  tablespoons  corn-starch.  Grated  rind  1  lemon. 

1  teaspoon  butter. 

Mix  corn-starch  and  sugar,  add  boiling  water,  stirring 
constantly.     Cook  two  minutes,   add  butter,  egg  yolks, 
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Aod  rind  and  juiee  of  lemon.  Liue  plate  with  pa»te  same 
as  for  Custard  Pie.  Torn  iu  mixtare  which  has  been 
cot>kd.  and  bake  until  [>astry  is  well  browDed.  CW 
;^ILgblly  and  cover  with  Meringue  I. ;  then  return  to  oven 
and  bake  merii^iie. 


Pie  ni. 


4ec^. 

6  tAbk:>pooiis  sugar. 

Few  jirain:*  sadt. 


1  kmoo. 

1>4  cups  milk. 

1  cup  powdered  sugar. 


Beat  yolks  of  eggs  sl^tlj,  add  sugar,  salt,  grated  lind 
ot  lexDoo,  and  milk.  Line  plate  with  paste  as  for  Custard 
Pte.  Poor  in  mixture.  Bake  in  uKxlerate  oveu  until  set 
ReaK>ve-  cool  slightly,  and  cover  with  Meringue  III. 


lArmoo  Pie  IV. 


Lemon  Pie  HT. 

S  egjps.  I4  cup  lemon  juice. 

^  cup  >;ii:;ir.  Grated  rind  1^  kmon. 

2  tablespoons  water. 

Beat  e5::>rs  sliirhtly,  add  sosrar,  lemon  joice,  grated  riwi, 
and  water.  Rnke  in  one  cru>t.  Cool  slightly,  cover  with 
Meringue  IL,  then  return  t«>  oven  and  hake  meringac 
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Minoe  Pies. 


Mince  pies  should  be  always  baked  with  two  crusts. 
For  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  pies,  Puff  Paste  is  often 
used  for  rims  and  upper  crusts. 


Minoe  Pie  Meat. 


4  lbs.  lean  beef. 

2  lbs.  beef  suet. 
Baldwin  apples. 

3  quinces. 

3  lbs.  sugar. 

2  cups  molasses. 
2  quarts  cider. 

4  lbs.  raisins  seeded 

and  cut  in  pieces. 


3  lbs.  currants. 

%  lb.  finely  cut  citron. 

1  quart  cooking  brandy. 

1  tablespoon  cinnamon  and  niact". 

1  tablespoon  powdered  clove. 

2  grated  nutmegs. 
1  teaspoon  pepper. 
Salt  to  taste. 


Cover  meat  and  suet  with  boiling  water  and  cook  uutil 
tender,  cool  in  water  in  which  they  were  cooked ;  the  suet 
will  rise  to  top,  forming  a  cake  of  fat,  which  may  be 
easily  removed.  Finely  chop  meat,  and  add  it  to  twice  the 
auiount  of  finely  chopped  apples.  The  apples  should  be 
quartered,  cored,  and  pared,  previous  to  chopping,  or  skins 
may  be  left  on,  which  is  not  an  objection  if  apples  are 
finely  chopped.  Add  quinces  finely  chopped,  sugar, 
molasses,  cider,  raisins,  currants,  and  citron;  also  suet, 
and  stock  in  which  meat  and  suet  were  cooked,  reduced 
to  one  and  one-half  cups.  Heat  gradually,  stu*  occasion- 
ally, and  cook  slowly  two  hours ;  then  add  brandy  and 
spices. 

Bnglifth  Mince  Meat. 


b  lbs.  raisins  seeded. 
5  lbs.  suet, 
5  lbs.  apples, 
4  lbs.  citron, 
\}4  ^^^'  blanched 
almonds, 


finely 
chopped. 


5  lbs.  currants. 

5  lbs.  light  brown  sugar. 

%  teaspoon  mace. 

}^  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

2J4  cups  brandy. 


Cook  raisins,  suet,  apples,  citron,  currants,  and  sugar 
slowly  for  one  and  one-half  houi-s;  then  mid  almonds, 
spices,  and  brandy. 
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Bfince  Meat  (without  Uquor). 

Mix  together  one  cup  chopped  apple,  one-half  cap 
raisins  seeded  and  chopped,  one-half  cap  curraDU^.  one- 
fourth  cup  butter,  one  tablespoon  molasses,  one  taUe- 
spoon  boiled  cider,  one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  cinnamoo. 
one-half  teaspoon  cloves,  one-half  nutmeg  grated,  one 
salt-spoon  of  mace,  and  one  teaspoon  salt.  Add  enough 
stock  in  which  meat  was  cooked  to  moisten ;  heat  grad- 
ually to  boiling  point  and  simmer  one  hour;  then  add  one 
cup  chopped  meat  and  two  tablespoons  Barberry  JeUy. 
Cook  fifteen  minutes. 

Mock  Bflinca  Pie. 

4  common  crackers  rolled.  1  cup  raisins  seeded  and 
1}4  cups  sugar.  chopped. 

1  cup  molasses.  J^  cup  butter. 

)3  cup  lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  2  eggs  well  beaten. 
Spices. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given,  adding  spices  to  taste. 
Bake  between  crusts.     This  quantity  will  make  two  pies. 

Peach  Pie. 

Remove  skins  from  peaches.  This  may  be  done  easily 
after  allowing  peaches  to  stand  in  boiling  water  one 
minute.  Cut  in  eighths,  cook  until  soft  with  enough  water 
to  prevent  burning;  sweeten  to  taste.  Cool,  and  fill  crust 
previously  baked.  Cover  with  whipped  cream,  sweet- 
ened and  flavored. 

Prune  Pie. 

}4  lb.  prunes.  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

>^  cup  sugar  (scant).  1>^  teaspoons  butter. 

1  tablespoon  flour. 

Wash  prunes  and  soak  in  enough  cold  water  to  cover. 
Cook  in  same  water  until  soft.    Remove  stones,  cut  prunes 
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In  quarters,  and  mix  with  sugar  and  lemon  juice.  Reduce 
liquor  to  one  and  one-half  tablespoons.  Line  plate  witl\ 
paste,  cover  with  prunes,  pour  over  liquor,  dot  over  with 
butter,  and  dredge  with  flour.     Bake  with  an  up|>er  crust. 

*%- 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

1^  cups  rhabarb.  1  egg, 

%  cup  sugar.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

Skin  and  cut  stalks  of  rhubarb  in  half-inch  pieces 
before  measuring.  Mix  sugar,  flour,  and  egg;  add  to 
rhubarb  and  bake  between  crusts.  Many  prefer  to  scald 
rhubarb  before  using ;  if  so  prepared,  losing  some  of  its 
acidity,  less  sugar  is  required. 

Squash  Pie. 

1 J^  cups  steamed  and  ^  teaspoon  cinnamon,  ginger, 

strained  squash.  nutmeg,  or 

}.'^  cup  sugar.  y^  teasjwon  lemon  extract. 

y^  teaspoon  salt.  1  egg. 

%  cup  milk. 

Mix  sugar,  salt,  and  spice  or  extract,  add  squash,  egg 
slightly  beaten,  and  milk  gradually.  Bake  in  one  crust, 
following  directions  for  Custard  Pie.  If  a  richer  pie  is 
desire<l,  use  one  cup  squash,  one-half  cup  each  of  milk 
and  cream,  and  an  additional  egg  yolk. 

Pumpkin  Pie. 

Pumpkin  Pie  is  made  same  as  Squash  Pie,  using  pump- 
kin in  place  of  squash. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
PASTRY  DESSERTS. 

Banbury  Tarts. 

1  cup  raisins.  1  egg. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  cracker. 

Juice  and  grated  rind  1  lemon. 

Stoue  and  chop  raisins,  add  sugar,  egg  sli^Hy 
beaten,  cracker  finely  rolled,  and  lemon  juice  and  rind. 
Roll  pastry  one-eighth  inch  thick,  and  cut  pieces  three 
and  one-half  inches  long  by  three  inches  wide.  Put 
two  teaspoons  of  mixture  on  each  piece.  Moisten  edge 
with  cold  water  half-way  round,  fold  over,  press  edgeM 
together  with  three-tined  fork,  first  dipped  in  floor. 
Bake  twenty  minutes  in  slow  oven. 

CbeoBe  Cakes. 

1  cup  sweet  milk.  Juice  and  grated  rind  1  lemon. 

1  cup  sour  milk.  J^  cup  almonds  blanched  and 
1  cup  sugar.  chopped. 

Yolks  4  eggs.  ^-4  teaspoon  salt. 

Scald  sweet  and  sour  milk,  strain  through  cheese  clotJi. 
To  curd  add  sugar,  yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten,  lemon, 
and  salt.  Line  patty  pans  with  paste,  fill  with  mixtorei 
and  sprinkle  with  chopped  almonds.  Bake  until  mixture 
is  firm  to  the  touch. 

Cheese  Straws. 

Roll  puff  or  plain  paste  one-fourth  inch  thick,  sprinkle 
one-half  with  grated  cheese  to  which  has  been  added 
few  grains  of  salt  and  cayenne.     Fold,  press  edges  firmly 
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together,  fold  again,  pat  and  roll  out  one-fourth  inch 
thick.  Sprinkle  with  cheese  and  proceed  as  before;  re- 
peat twice.  Cut  in  strips  five  inches  long  and  one-fourth 
inch  wide.  Bake  eight  minutes  in  hot  oven.  Parmesan 
cheese  or  equal  parts  of  Parmesan  and  Edam  cheese  may 
be  use<l.  Cheese  straws  are  piled  log  cabin  fashion  and 
served  with  cheese  or  salad  course. 

Cond^. 

Whites  2  egg8.  ^  cup  powdered  sugar. 

2  oz.  almonds,  blanched  and  finely  chopjied. 

Beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiflF,  mid  sugar  gradually, 
then  almonds.  Roll  paste  and  cut  in  strips  three  and 
one-half  inches  long  by.  one  and  one-half  inches  wide. 
Spread  with  mixture ;  avoid  having  it  come  close  to  edge. 
Dust  with  powdered  sugar  and  bake  fifteen  minutes  in 
moderate  oven. 

Cream  Horns. 

Roll  puff  paste  in  a  long  rectangular  piece,  one-eighth 
inch  thick.  Cut  in  strips  three- fourths  inch  wide.  Roll 
paste  over  wooden  forms  bouglit  for  the  purpose,  having 
edges  overlap.  Bake  in  hot  oven  until  well  puffed  and 
slightly  browned.  Bnish  over  with  white  of  e^g  slightly 
beaten,  diluted  with  one  teas[)oon  water,  then  sprinkle 
with  sugar.  Return  to  oven  and  finish  cooking,  and  re- 
move from  forms.  When  cold,  fill  with  Cream  Filling  or 
whipped  cream  sweetened  and  flavored. 

norentine  Meringue. 

Roll  puff  or  plain  paste  one-eighth  inch  thick;  cut  a 
piece  ten  inches  long  by  seven  inches  wide ;  place  on  a 
sheet,  wet  edges,  and  put  on  a  half-inch  rim.  Prick  with 
fork  six  times,  and  bake  in  hot  oven.  Cool  and  spread 
with  jam,  cover  with  Meringue  II.,  and  almonds  blanched 
and  shredded,  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  and  bake. 
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Napoleons. 

Bake  three  sheets  of  pastry,  pricking  before  baking. 
Put  between  the  sheets  Cream  Filling;  spread  top  with 
Confectioners*  Frosting,  crease  in  pieces  about  two  and 
one-half  by  four  inches,  and  cut  with  sharp  knife. 

Orange  Stioks. 

Cut  puff  or  plain  paste  rolled  one-eighth  inch  thick  in 
strips  five  inches  long  by  one  inch  wide,  and  bake  in  hot 
oven.    Put  together  in  pairs,  with  Orange  Filling  between. 

Lemon  Sticks. 

Lemon  Sticks  may  be  made  in  same  manner  as  Orai^ 
Sticks,  using  Lemon  Filling. 

Palm  Leaves. 

Roll  remnants  of  puff  paste  one-eighth  inch  thick; 
sprinkle  one-half  surface  with  powdered  sugar,  fold,  press 
e<lges  together,  pat  and  roll  out,  using  sugar  for  dredging 
board;  repeat  three  times.  After  the  last  rolling  fold 
four  times.  The  pastry  should  be  in  long  strip  one  and 
one-half  inches  wide.  From  the  end,  cut  pieces  one-inch 
wide;  place  on  baking-sheet,  broad  side  down,  one-inch 
apart,  and  separate  layers  of  pastry  at  one  end  to  suorgest 
a  leaf.  Bake  eight  minutes  in  hot  oven ;  these  will  spreail 
while  baking. 

Raspberry  Puffs. 

Roll  plain  paste  one-eighth  inch  thick,  and  cnt  in 
pieces  four  by  three  and  one-half  inches.  Put  one-half 
tablespoon  raspberry  jam  on  centre  of  lower  half  of  each 
piece,  wet  edges  half-way  around,  fold,  press  edges  firmly 
together,  prick  tops,  place  on  sheet,  and  bake  twenty 
minutes  in  hot  oven.  Mince  meat  or  apple  sauce  may  be 
used  for  filling. 
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Tarts. 

Roll  puff  paste  one-eighth  inch  thick.  Shape  with  a 
fluted  round  cutter,  first  dipped  in  flour;  with  a  smaller 
cutter  remove  centres  from  half  the  pieces,  leaving  rings 
one-Lalf  inch  wide.  Brush  with  cold  water  the  larger 
pieces  near  the  edge;  fit  on  rings,  pressing  lightly.  Chill 
thoroughly,  and  bake  fifteen  minutes  in  hot  oven.  By 
brushing  tops  of  rings  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg  diluted 
with  one  teaspodnful  water,  they  will  have  a  glazed 
appearance.     Cool,  and  fill  with  jam  or  jelly. 

Polish  Tartlets. 

Roll  puff  or  plain  paste  one-eighth  inch  thick,  and  cut 
in  two  and  one-half  inch  squares;  wet  the  corners,  fold 
toward  the  centre,  and  press  lightly ;  bake  on  a  sheet ;  when 
cool,  press  down  the  centres  and  fill,  using  two-thirds 
quince  marmalade  and  one-third  currant  jelly. 


MERINGUES. 
For  Pies,  Puddings,  and  Desserts. 

Eggs  for  meringues  should  be  thoroughly  chilled,  and 
beaten  with  silver  fork,  wire  spoon  or  whisk.  Where 
several  eggs  are  needed,  much  time  is  saved  by  using 
a  whisk.  Meringues  on  pies,  puddings,  or  desserts, 
may  be  spread  evenly,  spread  and  piled  in  the  centre,  put 
on  lightly  by  spoonfuls,  or  spread  evenly  with  part  of  the 
mixture,  the  remainder  being  forced  through  a  pastry  bag 
and  tube. 

Meringues  I.  and  III.  should  be  baked  fifteen  minutes  in 
slow  oven.  Meringue  II.  sliould  be  cooked  eight  minutes 
in  moderate  oven ;  if  removed  from  oven  before  cooked, 
the  eggs  will  liquefy  and  meringue  settle ;  if  cooked  too 
long,  meringue  is  tough. 
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Meringua  L 

Whites  2  eggs.  ^  tablespoon  lemon  joke  or 

2  tablespoons  powdered  sugar.        ^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Beat  whites  until  stifiF,  add  sugar  gradually  and  ood- 
tinue  beating,  then  add  flavoring. 

Meringua  n. 

Whites  3  eggs.  >^  teaspoon  lemon  extract  or 

7)2  tablespoons  powdered  sugar,     l^'  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Beat  whites  until  stiff,  add  four  tablespoons  sugar 
gradually,  and  beat  vigorously ;  fcld  in  remaining  sugar, 
and  add  flavoring. 

Meringua  m. 

Whites  4  eggs.  %  cup  powdered  sugar. 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

Put  whites  of  eggs  and  sugar  in  bowl,  beat  mixture 
until  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape,  add  lemon  juice  drop 
by  drop,  continuing  the  beating.  It  will  take  thirty  min- 
utes to  beat  mixture  sufficiently  stiff  to  hold  its  shape, 
but  when  baked  it  makes  a  most  delicious  meringue. 

Meringnaa  Olac^es,  or  Kiasas. 

Whites  4  eggs.  \}^  cups  powdered  sugar  or 

J52  teaspoon  vanilla.  1  cup  fine  granulated. 

Beat  whites  until  stiff,  add  gradually  two-thirds  of 
sugar,  and  continue  beating  until  mixture  will  hold  its 
shape;  fold  in  remaining  sugar,  and  add  flavoring. 
Shape  with  a  spoon  or  pastry  bag  and  tube  on  wet  board 
covered  with  letter  paper.  Bake  thirty  minutes  in  rery 
slow  oven,  remove  from  paper  and  put  together  iu  pairs, 
or  if  intending  to  fill  with  whippe<l  cream  or  ice  cream 
remove  soft  part  with  spoon  and  place  meringues  in  oten 
to  dry. 
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Nat  Meringues. 

To  Meringue  Glacee  mixture  add  chopped  nut  meat; 
almonds,  English  walnuts,  or  hickory  nuts  are  prefen-ed. 
Shape  by  dropping  mixture  from  tip  of  spoon  in  small 
piles  one-half  inch  apart,  or  by  using  pastry  bag  and  tube. 
Sprinkle  with  nut  meat  and  bake. 

Meringues  (Muflhrooms). 

Shape  Meringue  Glacee  mixture  in  rounds  the  size  of 
mushroom  caps,  using  pastry  bag  and  tube ;  sprinkle  with 
grated  chocolate.  Shape  stems  like  mushroom  stems. 
Bake,  remove  from  paper,  and  place  caps  on  stems. 

Meringues  Panach^es. 

Fill  Meringues  Glac^es  with  ice  cream,  or  ice  cream  and 
water  ice.  Garnish  with  whipped  cream  forced  through 
pastry  bag  and  tube,  and  candied  cherries. 


26 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OINOEBBREADS,  COOKIES,  AND  WAFESS. 

Hot  "Water  Gingerbread. 

1  cup  molasses.  1  teaspoon  soda. 

)i  cup  boiling  water.  1>^  teaspoons  ginger. 

2>4  cups  floor.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

3  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

Add  water  to  molasses.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingrediente^ 
combine  mixtures,  add  butter,  and  beat  vigorously.  Poor 
Into  a  buttered  shallow  pan,  and  bake  twenty-five  minntes 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Chicken  fat  tried  out  and  clarified 
furnishes  an  excellent  shortening,  and  may  be  used  in  plire 
of  butter. 

Sonr  Milk  Oingerbread. 

1  cup  molasses.  1^  teaspoons  soda. 

1  Clip  sour  milk.  2  teaspoons  ginger. 

2}4  cups  flour.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

^  cup  melted  butter. 

Add  milk  to  molasses.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients, 
combine  mixtures,  add  butter,  and  beat  vigorously.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  shallow  pan,  and  bake  twenty-five  mmte* 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Soft  Molasses  Gingerbread. 

1  cup  molasses.  1  egg. 

%  cup  butter.  2  cups  flour. 

1%  teaspoons  soda.  2  teaspoons  ginger 

%  cup  sour  milk.  %  tea.spoon  salt. 

Put  butter  and  molasses  in  saucepan  and  cook  nntil 
boiling  point  is  reache<l.     Remove  from  fire,  add  soti«. 
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and  beat  vigorously.  Then  add  milk,  egg  well  beateu, 
and  remaining  ingredients  mixed  and  sifted.  Baice  fifteen 
minutes  in  buttered  small  tin  pans,  having  pans  two-thims 
fille<l  with  mixture. 

Cambridge  GHngerbraad. 

}4  cup  butter.  1  )o  teaspoons  soda. 

%  cup  boiling  water.  Uj  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  molasses.  1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

1  egg.  1  teaspoon  ginger. 
3  cups  flour.  J4  teaspoon  clove. 

Melt  butter  in  water,  add  molasses,  egg  well  beaten, 
and  dry  ingredients  mixed  and  sifted.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
sliallow  pan. 

Soft  Sugar  Qiugerbread. 

2  eggs.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
1  cup  sugar.  l^  teaspoon  salt. 

1^  cups  flour.  1)'^  teaspoons  ginger. 

%  cup  thin  cream. 

Beat  eggs  until  light,  and  add  sugar  gradually.  Mix 
and  sift  dry  ingredients,  and  add  alternately  with  cream  to 
first  mixture.  Turn  into  a  buttered  cake  pan,  and  bake 
thirty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Ck>Bsamar  GHngerbread. 

f^  cup  butter.  >o  cup  milk. 

1  cup  sugar.  1%  cups  flour. 

1  egg.  »J  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  tea«ipoon  yellow  ginger. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  then  egg  well 
beaten.  Add  milk,  and  dry  ingredients  mixed  and  sifted. 
Spread  in  a  buttered  dripping-pan  as  thinly  as  possible, 
using  the  back  of  mixing-spoon.  Bake  fifteen  minutes. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  cut  in  small  squares  or  diamonds 
before  removing  from  pan. 
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Fairy  Gingerbread. 

}4  cup  butter.  %  c^P  mi^L 

1  cup  light  brown  sugar.  IJi  cups  bread  floor. 

2  teaspoons  ginger. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  milk  very 
slowly.  Mix  and  sift  flour  and  ginger,  and  combine  mii- 
tures.  Spread  very  thinly  with  a  broad,  ioug-bladed  kniff 
on  a  buttered,  inverted  dripping  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Cut  in  squares  before  removing  from  pan.  Wateb 
carefully  and  turn  pan  frequently  during  baking,  that  all 
may  be  evenly  cooked.  If  mixture  around  edge  of  pan  is 
cooked  before  that  in  the  centre,  pan  should  be  remoTcd 
from  oven,  cooked  part  cut  off,  and  remainder  returned  to 
oven  to  finish  cooking. 

Hard  Sugar  Gingerbread. 

%  cup  butter.  5  cups  flour. 

1 1^  cups  sugar.  %  tablespoon  baking  powder. 

}i  cup  milk.  1%  teaspoons  salt. 

J^  tablespoon  ginger. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  milk,  and  dry 
ingredients  mixed  and  sifted.  Put  some  of  mixture  on  an 
inverted  dripping-pan  and  roll  as  thinly  as  possible  to 
cover  pan.  Mark  dough  with  a  coarse  grater.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Before  removing 
from  pan,  cut  in  strips  four  and  one-half  inches  long  by 
one  and  one^half  inches  wide. 

MolaflBes  Drop  Cakes. 

1  cup  molasses.  1  cup  hot  water. 

14  cup  melted  butter.  1  egg. 

1  cup  sugar.  2  teaspoons  ginger. 

2  teaspoons  soda.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

4  cups  flour. 

Mix  molasses,  butter,  and  sugar.  Add  soda  and  beat 
thoroughly,   then  add  water,  egg  well  beaten,  and  flour 
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mixed  and  sifted  with  ginger  and  salt.  Drop  by  spoonfuls 
on  a  buttered  sheet.  Bake  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven. 

GHnger  Snaps. 

1  cup  molasses.  >2  teaspoon  soda. 

>^  cup  shortening.  I  tablespoon  ginger. 

b>4  cups  flour.  1  ^  teaspoons  salt. 

Heat  molasses  to  boiling  point  and  pour  over  shortening. 
Add  dry  ingredients  mixed  and  sifted.  Chill  thoroughly. 
Toss  one-fourth  of  mixture  on  a  floured  board  and  roll  as 
thinly  as  possible ;  shape  with  a  small  round  cutter,  first 
dipped  in  flour.  Place  near  together  on  a  buttered  sheet 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Gather  up  the  trimmings 
and  roll  with  another  portion  of  dough.  During  rolling, 
the  bowl  containing  mixture  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
or  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  more  flour  to  dough,  which 
makes  cookies  hard  rather  than  crisp  and  short. 

MolaBSCB  Cookiea. 

1  cup  molasses.  1  tablespoon  ginger, 

^cup  shortening,  butter  1  tablespoon  soda. 

and  lard  mixed.  2  tablespoons  warm  milk. 

2  cups  bread  flour. 

Heat  molasses  to  boiling  point,  add  shortening,  ginger, 
soda  dissolved  in  warm  milk,  and  flour.  Proceed  as  for 
Ginger  Snaps. 

Soft  Molaaaes  Cookies. 

1  cup  molasses.  }^  cup  shortening  melted. 

\%  teaspoons  soda.  2  teaspoons  ginger. 

1  cup  sour  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Flour. 

Add  soda  to  molasses  and  beat  thoroughly;  add  milk, 
shortening,  ginger,  salt,  and  flour.  Enough  flour  must  lo 
used  to  make  mixture  of  right  consistency  to  drop  e«nsil y 
from  spoon.  Let  stand  several  hours  in  a  cold  place  to 
thoroughly  cMll.     Toss  one-half  mixture  at  a  time  on 
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slightly  floured  board  aud  roll  lightly  to  one-fourth  inch 
thiekiieBS. '  Shape  with  a  roand  cutter,  first  dipped  in 
flour.     Bake  ou  a  buttered  sheet 

Spice  Cookies. 

y^  cup  molasses.  3  cups  flour. 

>i  cup  sugar.  i^  teaspoon  soda, 

1)4  tablespoons  butter.  j^  teaspoon  salt. 

l}i  tablespoons  lard.  y^  teaspoon  clove. 

1  tablespoon  milk.  y^  teasix)ou  cinnamon. 

>lj  teaspoon  nutmeg. 

Heat  molasses  to  boiling  point.  Add  sugar,  shorten- 
ing, aud  milk.  Mix  aud  sift  dry  ingredients,  and  add  to 
first  mixture.     Chill,  and  proceed  as  with  Ginger  Snaps. 

Scotch  "Wafers. 

1  cup  fine  oatmeal.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  Quaker  Rolled  Oats  %  teaspoon  soda. 

2  cups  fiour.  ^  cup  butter  or  lard. 
y^  cup  sugar.  y^  cup  hot  water. 

Mix  first  six  ingredients.  Melt  shortening  in  water  and 
add  to  first  mixture.  Toss  on  a  floured  board,  pat  and 
roll  as  thinly  as  possible.  Shape  with  a  cutter,  or  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  in  strips.  Bake  on  a  buttered  sheet  in  a 
slow  oven.  These  are  well  adapted  for  children's  lunch- 
eons, and  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  convalescent,  taken 
with  a  glass  of  milk. 

Oatmeal  Cookies. 

1  Qg^.  %  cup  fine  oatmeal- 

J^  cup  sugar.  2  cups  flour. 

J^  cup  thin  cream.  2  teaspoons  baking  iK)wder 

J^  cup  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Beat  egg:,  until  light,  add  sugar,  cream,  and  milk ;  then 
add  oatmeal,  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt,  mixed  r\\ 
sifted.  Toss  on  a  floured  board,  roll,  cut  in  shape,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
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Vanilla  'Wafers. 

^  cup  butter  and  lard  in  J^  cup  milk. 

equal  proportions.  2)^  cups  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  egg,  )4  teaspoon  salt. 

2  teaspoons  vanilla. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar,  egg  well  beaten,  milk,  and 
vanilla.  Mix  and  sift  dry  iugredients  and  add  to  first 
mixture.     Proceed  as  with  Ginger  Snaps. 

Cream  Cookies. 

^  cup  butter.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

2  eggs.  2  teaspoons  yellow  ginger. 
>^  cup  thin  cream.  Flour  to  roll. 

Mix  and  bake  same  as  Vanilla  Wafers. 


Imperial  Cookies. 

^  cup  butter.  3  cups  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

2  eggs.  }^  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 
1  tablespoon  milk.  j^  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg. 

Mix  and  bake  same  as  Vanilla  Wafers. 


Hermits. 

}4  cup  butter.  3^  cup  raisins  stoned  and  cut 
%  cup  sugar.  in  small  pieces. 

1  egg.  ^  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

2  tablespoons  milk.  Ji  teaspoon  clove. 
2  cups  flour.  )^  teaspoon  mace. 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder.        ^  teaspoon  nutmeg. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  then  raisins,  egg 
well  beaten,  and  milk.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  and 
add  to  flrst  mixture.  Roll  mixture  a  little  thicker  than 
for  Vanilla  Wafers. 
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Boston  Cookies. 

1  cup  butter.  )4  teaspoon  salt. 

1)4  cups  sugar.  1  teaspoon  cinnamou. 

8  eggs.  1  cup  chopped  nut  meat, 

1  teaspoon  soda.  Mckory  or  English  walnnU 
1)4  tablespoons  hot  water.  }^  cup  currants. 

'^H  <^ups  flour.  )4  cup  raisins  seeded  and 

chopped. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  aud  eggs  well 
beaten.  Add  soda  dissolved  in  water,  one-half  floor 
mixed  and  sifted  with  salt  and  cinnamon ;  then  add  not 
meat,  fruit,  and  remaining  flour.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  one 
inch  apart  on  a  buttered  sheet,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Coooanut  Cream  Cookies. 

2  eggs.  )^  cup  shredded  cocouiDt 

1  cup  sugar.  Z^  cups  flour. 

1  cup  thick  cream.  .  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

Beat  eggs  untfl  light,  add  sugar  gradually,  cocoanQt 
cream,  and  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  baking  powder. 
Chill,  toss  on  a  floured  board,  pat  and  roll  one-half  inch 
thick.  Sprinkle  with  cocoanut,  roll  one-fourth  inch  thick, 
and  shape  with  a  small  round  cutter,  first  dipped  in  flour. 
Bake  on  a  buttered  sheet. 

Peanut  Cookies. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 
)4  cup  sugar.                             )4  cup  flour. 

1  egg.  2  tablespoons  milk. 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder.       )4  ^^P  finely  chopped  peanuts- 
)4  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar,  and  egg  well  beaten.  Mix 
and  sift  baking  powder,  salt,  and  flour ;  add  to  first  mix- 
ture; then  add  milk,  peanuts,  and  lemon  juice.  Drop 
from  a  teaspoon  on  an  unbuttered  sheet  one-inch  apart 
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and  place  one-half  peanut  on  top  of  each.  Bake'twelve 
to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  This  recipe  will  make 
twenty-four  cookies. 

Seed  Cakei. 

Follow  recipe  for  Cocoanut  Cream  Cookies,  using  one 
and  one- half  tablespoons  caraway  seeds  in  place  of  cocoa- 
nut. 

Chooolate  Cookies. 

j^  cup  butter.  2  oz.  Baker's  chocolate. 

1  cup  sugar.  2)^  cups  flour  (scant). 

1  egg.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

^  teaspoon  salt.  ^^  cup  milk. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  egg  well  beaten, 
salt,  and  chocolate  melted.  Beat  well,  and  add  flour 
mixed  and  sifted  with  baking  powder  alternately  with 
milk.  Chill,  roll  very  thin,  then  shape  with  a  small  cutter, 
first  dipped  in  flour,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 


Band  Tarts. 

}^  cup  butter.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  cup  sugar.  White  1  egg. 

1  egg.  Blanched  almonds. 

1^  cups  flour.  1  tablespoon  sugar. 

}^  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  egg  well 
beaten;  then  add  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  baking 
powder.  Chill,  toss  one-half  mixture  on  a  floured  board, 
and  roll  one-eighth  inch  thick.  Shape  with  a  doughnut 
cutter.  Brush  over  with  white  of  egg,  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar  mixed  with  cinnamon.  Split  almonds,  and  arrange 
three  halves  on  each  at  equal  distances.  Place  on  a  but- 
tered sheet,  and  bake  eight  minutes  in  a  slow  oven. 
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Rolled  Wafers  tied  in  bundles  of  three  with  baby  ribbon. 


Rolled  'Wafers. 


)^  cup  butter. 

14  cup  powdered  sugar. 


Jj(  cup  milk. 

%  cup  bread  flour. 


yi  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  milk  drop 
by  drop;  then  add  flour  and  flavoring.  Spread  very 
thinly  with  a  broad,  long-bladed  knife  on  a  buttered  in- 
verted dripping  pan.  Crease  in  three-inch  squares,  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  delicately  browned.  Race  pan 
on  back  of  range,  cut  squares  apart  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  roll  while  warm  in  tubular  or  cornucopia  shape.  If 
squares  become  too  brittle  to  roll,  place  in  oven  to  soften. 
If  rolled  tubular  shape,  tie  in  bunches  with  narrow  rib- 
bon. These  are  very  attractive,  and  may  be  served  with 
sherbet,  ice  cream,  or  chocolate.  If  rolled  cornucopia 
shape,  they  may  be  filled  with  whipped  cream  just  before 
sending  to  table.  Colored  wafers  may  be  made  from  this 
mixture  by  adding  leaf  green  or  fruit  red.  If  colored 
green,  flavor  with  one- fourth  teaspoon  almond  and  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  vanilla.  If  colored  pink,  flavor  with 
rose.  Colored  wafers  must  be  baked  in  a  very  slow  oven 
to  prevent  browning. 
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Almond  Wafers  tied  together  with  ribbon. 


Almond  'Wafers. 

Before  baking  Rolled  Wafers,  sprinkle  with  almonds 
blanched  and  chopped. 


'1 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CAKE. 

T^HE  mixing  and  baking  of  cake  requires  more  care 
-■•  and  judgment  than  any  other  branch  of  cookery; 
notwithstanding,  it  seems  the  one  most  frequently  at- 
tempted by  the  inexperienced. 

Two  kinds  of  cake  mixtures  are  considered :  — 

I.   Without  butter.     Example :  Sponge  Cakes. 

n.   With  butter.     Examples :  Cup  and  Pound  Cakes. 

In  cake  making  (1)  the  best  ingredients  are  essential: 
(2)  great  care  must  be  taken  in  measuring  and  combio- 
ing  ingredients;  (3)  pans  must  be  properly  prepared: 
(4)  oven  heat  must  be  regulated,  and  cake  watched 
during  baking. 

Best  tub  butter,  fine  granulated  sugar,  fresh  e^s,  and 
pastry  flour  are  essentials  for  good  cake.  Coarse  granu- 
lated sugar,  bought  by  so  many,  if  used  in  cake  making, 
gives  a  coarse  texture  and  hard  crust.  Pastry  flour  con- 
tains more  starch  and  less  gluten  than  bread  flour,  there- 
fore makes  a  lighter,  more  tender  cake.  If  bread  floor 
must  be  used,  allow  two  tablespoons  less  for  each  oip 
than  the  recipe  calls  for.  Flours  differ  greatly  in  thick- 
ening properties ;  for  this  reason  it  is  always  well  when 
using  from  a  new  bag  to  try  a  small  cake,  as  the  amoant 
of  flour  given  may  not  make  the  perfect  loaf.  In  winter, 
cake  may  be  made  of  less  flour  than  in  summer. 

Before  attempting  to  mix  cake,  study  How  to  Measure 
(p.  27)  and  How  to  Coml)ine  Ingredients  (p.  29). 

Look  at  the  fire,  and  replenish  by  sprinkling  on  a  snail 
quantity  of  coal  if  there  is  not  suflflcieut  heat  to  effect  the 
baking. 
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To  Mix  Sponge  Cake.  Separate  yolks  from  whites 
of  e^9.  Beat  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  using 
an  egg  beater;  add  sugar  gradually,  and  continue  beat- 
ing ;  then  add  flavoring.  Beat  whites  until  stiff  and  dry, 
—  when  they  will  fly  from  the  beater,  —  and  add  to  the 
first  mixture.  Mix  and  sift  flour  with  salt,  and  cut  and 
fold  in  at  the  last.  If  mixture  is  beaten  after  the  addi- 
tion of  flour,  much  of  the  work  already  done  of  enclosing 
a  large  amount  of  air  will  be  undone  by  breaking  air 
bubbles.  These  rules  apply  to  a  mixture  where  baking 
powder  is  not  employed. 

To  Mix  Batter  Cakes.  An  earthen  bowl  should  al- 
ways be  used  for  mixing  cake,  and  a  wooden  cake-spoon 
with  slits  lightens  the  labor.  Measure  dry  ingredients, 
and  mix  and  sift  baking  powder  and  spices,  if  used,  with 
flour.  Count  out  number  of  eggs  required,  breaking  each 
separately  that  there  may  be  no  loss  should  a  stale  egg 
chance  to  be  found  in  the  number,  separating  yolks 
from  whites  if  rule  so  specifies.  Measure  butter,  then 
liquid.  Having  everything  in  readiness,  the  mixing  may 
be  quickly  accomplished.  If  butter  is  very  hard,  by  al- 
lowing it  to  stand  a  short  time  in  a  warm  room  it  is 
measured  and  creamed  much  easier.  If  time  cannot  be 
allowed  fot  this  to  be  done,  warm  bowl  by  pouring  in 
some  hot  water,  letting  stand  one  minute,  then  emptying 
and  wiping  dry.  Avoid  overheating  bowl,  as  butter  will 
become  oily  rather  than  creamy.  Put  butter  in  bowl,  and 
cream  by  working  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  soft  and  of 
a  creamy  consistency;  then  add  sugar  gradually,  and 
continue  beating.  Add  yolks  of  eggs  or  whole  eggs 
beaten  until  light,  liquid,  and  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with 
baking  powder ;  or  liquid  and  flour  may  be  added  alter- 
nately. When  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  are  beaten  sep- 
arately, whites  are  usually  added  at  the  last,  as  is  the 
case  when  whites  of  eggs  alone  are  used.  A  cake  can 
be  made  fine  grained  only  by  long  beating,  although  light 
and  delicate  with  a  small  amount  of  beating.  Never  stir 
cake  after  the  final  beating,  remembering  that  beating 
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motion  should  always  be  the  last  used.  Fniii,  when 
added  to  cake,  is  usually  floured  to  prevent  its  settling 
to  the  bottom.  This  is  not  necessary  if  it  is  added  di- 
rectly after  the  sugar,  which  is  desirable  in  all  dait 
cakes.  If  a  light  fruit  cake  is  made,  frait  added  in  tiiiV 
way  discolors  the  loaf.  Citron  is  first  cut  in  thin  slices, 
then  in  strips,  floured,  and  put  in  between  layeis  of 
cake  mixtures.  Raisins  are  seeded  and  cut,  rather  than 
choppe<l.  To  seed  raisins^  wet  tips  of  fingers  in  a  cay  of 
warm  water.  Then  break  skins  with  fingers,  or  cut  with 
a  vegetable  knife ;  remove  seeds,  and  put  in  cup  of  water. 
This  is  better  than  covering  raisins  with  warm  water:  if 
this  be  done,  water  clings  to  fruit,  and  when  dred,fei] 
with  flour  a  pasty  mass  is  formed  on  the  outside.  Vi' ashed 
currants,  put  up  iu  packages,  are  quite  free  from  steiifr 
and  foreign  substances,  and  need  only  picking  over  and 
rolling  in  flour.  Currants  bought  in  bulk  need  thorcx^ 
cleaning.  First  roll  in  flour,  which  helps  to  start  dirt; 
wash  in  cold  water,  drain,  and  spread  to  dry;  then  roU 
again  in  flour  before  using. 

To  Butter  and  FiU  Pans.  Grease  pans  with  melted  fat 
applying  the  same  with  a  butter  brush.  If  butter  is 
useiU  put  in  a  small  saucepan  and  place  on  back  of  range; 
when  melte<l,  salt  will  settle  to  the  bottom;  butter  i« 
then  calle<l  clarified.  Just  before  putting  in  mixture, 
dredge  ])ans  thoroughly  with  flour,  invert,  and  shake 
pan  to  remove  all  su))erflous  flour,  leaving  only  a  thin 
coating  which  adheres  to  butter.  This  gives  to  cake  a 
smooth  under  surface,  which  is  especially  desirable  if 
cake  is  U^  he  frosted.  Pans  may  be  lined  with  fwp^''- 
If  this  is  done,  paper  should  just  cover  bottom  of  p«n 
and  project  over  sides.  Then  ends  of  pan  and  paper  *« 
buttered. 

In  filling  pans,  have  the  mixture  come  well  to  tbe 
corners  and  sides  of  pans,  leaving  a  slight  depression  w 
the  centre,  and  when  baked  the  cake  will  be  perfecuv 
flat  on  top.  Cake  pans  should  be  filled  nearly  two-thir<fcj 
full  if  cake  is  expected  to  rise  to  top  of  pan. 
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To  Bake  Cake.     The  baking  of  cake  is  more  critical 
than   the   mixing.     Many  a  well-mixed   cake  has  been 
fspoiled  in  the  baking.     No  oven  thermometer  has  yet 
proved  practical,  and  although  many  teachers  of  cookery 
have  given  oven  tests,  experience  alone  has  proved  the 
most  reliable  teacher.     In  baking  cake,  divide  the  time 
required    into  qaarters.     During    the   first  quarter   tlie 
mixture  should  begin  to  rise;  second  quarter,  continue 
rising  and  begin  to  brown ;  third  quarter,  continue  brown- 
ing; fourth  quarter,  finish  baking  and  shrink  from  pan. 
If  oven  is  too  hot,  open  check  and  raise  back  covers,  or 
leave  oven  door  ajar.     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cover 
cake  with  brown   paper;  there  is,  however,  danger  of 
cake  adhering  to  paper.     Cake  should  be  often  looked  at 
during  baking,   and  providing  oven  door  is  opened  and 
closed  carefully,  there  is  no  danger  of  this  causing  cake 
to  fall.     Cake  should  not  be  moved  in  oven  until  it  has 
risen  its  full  height ;  after  this  time  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  move  it  that  it  may  be  evenly  browned.     Cake  when 
done  shrinks  from  the  pan,  and  in  most  cases  this  is  a 
sufficient  test;  however,  in  pound  cakes  this  rule  does 
not  apply.     Pound  and  rich  fruit  cakes  are  tested   by 
pressing  surface  with  tip  of  finger.     If  cake  feels  firm  to 
touch  and  follows  finger  back   into  place,  it  is  safe  to 
remove  it  from  the  oven.     When  baking  cake  arrange 
to  have  nothing  else  in  the  oven,  and  place  loaf  or  loaves 
as  near  the  centre  of  oven  as  possible.     If  placed  close 
to  fire  box,  one  side  of  loaf  is  apt  to  become  burned 
before  suflBciently  risen  to  turn.     If  cake  is  put  in  too 
slow  an  oven,  it  often  rises  over  sides  of  pan  and  is  of 
very  coarse  texture;  if  put  in  too  hot  an  oven,  it  browns 
on  top  before  suflficiently  risen,  and  in  its  attempt  to  rise 
breaks  through  the  crust,  thus  making  an  unsightly  loaf. 
Cake  will  also  crack  on  top  if  too  much  flour  has  been 
used.     The   oven  should  be  kept  at  as  nearly  unifonn 
temperature  as  possible.     Small  and  layer  cakes  require 
a  hotter  oven  than  loaf  cakes. 
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To  Remove  Cake  from  Pans.  Remove  cake  from  pans 
as  sooD  as  it  comes  from  the  oven,  by  inverting  pan  on  a 
wire  cake  cooler,  or  on  a  board  covered  with  a  piece  of 
old  linen.  If  cake  is  inclined  to  stick,  do  not  hony  it 
from  pan,  but  loosen  wiUi  knife  around  edges,  and  rest 
pan  on  its  four  sides  successively,  thus  by  its  own  weight 
cake  may  be  helped  out 

To  Frost  Cake.  Where  cooked  frostings  are  naed,  it 
makes  but  little  difference  whether  they  are  spread  on  hot 
or  cold  cake.  Where  uncooked  frostings  are  used,  it  is 
best  to  have  the  cake  slightly  warm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Confectioners'  Frosting,  where  boiling  water  is 
employed. 

Hot  "Water  Sponge  Cake. 

Yolks  2  eggs.  Whites  2  eggs. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  cup  flour. 

}i  cup  hot  water.  1)4  teas}xx)n8  baking  powder. 

3^'  teaspoon  lemon  extract.  J4  teasjxwn  salt. 

Beat  yolks  of  eggs  until  thick  and  lemon-colored,  add 
one-half  the  sugar  gradually,  and  continue  beating;  then 
add  water,  remaining  sugar,  lemon  extract,  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  until  stiff,  and  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with 
baking  powder  and  salt.  Bake  twenty-five  minutes  in  t 
moderate  oven  in  a  buttered  and  floured  shallow  pan. 

Cheap  Sponge  Cake. 

Yolks  3  eggs.  l}4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  cup  sugar.  >i  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  hot  water.  Whites  3  eggs. 

1  cup  flour.  2  teaspoons  vinegar. 

Beat  yolks  of  eggs  until  thick  and  lemon-colored,  add 
sugar  gradually,  and  continue  beating ;  then  add  water, 
flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  baking  powder  and  salt, 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff,  and  vinegar.  Bake 
thirty-five  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven,  in  a  buttered  and 
floured  cake  pan. 
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Cream  Sponge  Cake. 

Yolks  4  eggs.  Flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  1)^  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

•5  tablespoons  cold  water.  %_  teaspoon  salt. 

1 1^  tablespoons  corn-starch.       Whites  4  eggs. 
1  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 

Beat  yolks  of  eggs  until  thick  and  lemon-colored,  add 
sugar  gradually,  and  beat  two  minutes ;  then  add  water. 
Put  coru-starch  in  a  cup  and  fill  cup  with  flour.  Mix  and 
sift  corn-starch  and  flour  with  baking  powder  and  salt, 
and  add  to  first  mixture.  When  thoroughly  mixed  add 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff,  and  flavoring.  Bake 
thirty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Sponge  Cake. 

Yolks  6  eggs.  Grated  rind  one-half  lemon. 

1  cup  sugar.  Whites  6  eggs. 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  1  cup  flour. 

J^  teaspoon  salt. 

Beat  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon-colored,  add  sugar 
gradually,  and  continue  beating,  using  Dover  egg-beater. 
Add  lemon-juice,  rind,  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until 
stiff  and  dry.  When  whites  are  partially  mixed  with 
yolks,  remove  beater,  and  carefully  cut  and  fold  in  flour 
mixed  and  sifted  with  salt.  Bake  one  hour  in  a  slow 
oven,  in  an  angel  cake  pan  or  deep  narrow  pan. 

Genuine  sponge  cake  contains  no  rising  properties,  but 
is  made  light  by  the  quantity  of  air  beaten  into  both  yolks 
and  whites  of  eggs,  and  the  expansion  of  that  air  in  bak- 
ing. It  requires  a  slow  oven.  All  so-called  sponge  cakes 
which  have  the  addition  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  or 
baking  powder  require  same  oven  temperature  as  butter 
cakes.  WTien  failures  are  made  in  Sunshine  and  Angel 
Cake,  they  are  usually  traced  to  baking  in  too  slow 
an  oven,  and  removing  from  oven  before  thoroughly 
cooked. 
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aanshine  Cake. 

Whites  10  eggs.  1  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 

l}<2  cups  powdered  sugar.         1  cup  flour. 

Yolks  6  eggs.  1  tea8ix)on  cream  of  tartar. 

Beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiff  and  dry,  add  sugar  grad- 
ually, and  continue  beating ;  then  add  yolks  of  ^gs  beaten 
until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  and  extract.     Cut  and  fold  ' 
in  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  cream  of  tartar.    Bake  fifty 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  in  an  angel  cake  pan. 

Angel  Cake. 

1  cup  white  of  eggs.  y^  cup  flour. 

^  cup  sugar.  .        J^  teaspoon  salt. 

J'4  cup  corn-starch.  1  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 

1  teiisix)on  vanilla. 

Beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiff  and  dr}%  add  sugar  grad- 
ually and  continue  beating,  then  add  flavoring.  Cut  m\ 
fold  in  corn-starch,  flour,  salt,  and  cream  of  tartar,  mixed 
and  sifted.  Bake  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes  in  an  unbut- 
tered  angel  cake  pan  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Lady  Fingers. 

Whites  3  eggs.  }i  cup  of  flour. 

Jg  cup  powdered  sugar.  J4  teaspoon  salt. 

Yolks  "2  ejiga.  V4  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiff  and  dry,  add  sugar  grad- 
ually, and  continue  beating.  Then  add  yolks  of  ^ 
beaten  until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  and  flavoring.  Cut 
and  fold  in  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  salt.  Shape  foor 
and  one-half  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide  on  a  tin  fihe^^ 
covered  with  unbuttered  paper,  using  a  pastry  ba<r  8»d 
tube.  Sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  and  hake  eight 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Remove  from  paper  with 
a  knife.  Lady  Fingers  are  much  used  for  lining  moulds 
that  are  to  be  filled  with  whipped  creaui  mixtures.     Thej 
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are  often  sen'ed  with  frozen  desserts,  and  sometimes  put 
together  in  pairs  with  a  thin  coating  of  whipped  cream 
between,  when  they  are  attractive  for  children's  parties. 

Sponge  Drop. 

Drop  Lady  Finger  mixture  from  tip  of  spoon  on  un but- 
tered paper.  Sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  and  bake 
eight  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Jelly  Roll. 

3  eggs.  IV  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  cup  sugar.  I4  teaspoon  salt. 

%  tablespoon  milk.  1  cup  flour. 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 

Beat  egg  until  light,  add  sugar  gradually,  milk,  flour 
mixed  and  sifted  with  baking  powder  and  salt,  then  but- 
ter. Line  the  bottom  of  a  dripping-pan  with  paper; 
butter  paper  and  sides  of  pan.  Cover  bottom  of  pan 
with  mixture,  and  spread  evenly.  Bake  twelve  mimites 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Take  from  oven  and  turn  on  a 
paper  sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar.  (Quickly  remove 
paper,  and  cut  off  a  thin  f,trip  from  sides  and  ends  of 
cake.  Spread  with  jelly  or  jam  which  has  been  beaten 
to  consistency  to  spread  easily,  and  roll.  After  cake  has 
l)een  rolled,  roll  paper  around  cake  that  it  may  better 
keep  in  shape.  The  work  must  be  done  quickly,  or  cake 
will  crack  in  rolling. 

Aunt  Caddie's  Cake. 

J^  cup  butter.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

^  cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

1  cup  molasses.  }<  teaspoon  clove. 

1  cup  sour  milk.  2f/icups  flour. 

1  j^  teasjxwns  soda.  ?4^np  niisins  seeded  and  cut 

in  pieces. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  molasses,  sour 
milk,  and  raisins.  Mix  and  sift  remaining  ingredients. 
and  combine  mixtures.     Bake  fifty  minutes  in  a  deep  pan. 
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Zileotion  Cake. 

^  cup  butter.  8  finely  chopped  figg. 

1  cup  bread  dough.  l^^cups  flour. 

1  egg.  J^  teaspoon  soda. 

1  cup  brown  sugar.  1  teaspoon  cinnamoo. 

>^  cup  sour  milk.  ^  teaspoon  clove. 

%  cup  raisins  seeded  and  J^  teaspoon  mace, 

cut  in  pieces.  )i  teaspoon  nutmeg. 
1  teaspoon  salt. 

Work  butter  into  dough,  using  the  hand.  Add  egg 
well  beaten,  sugar,  milk,  fruit  dredged  with  two  table- 
spoons flour,  and  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  remaining 
ingredients.  Put  into  a  well-buttered  bread  pan,  cover, 
and  let  rise  one  and  one-fourth  hours.  Bake  one  hour  in 
a  slow  oven.     Cover  with  Boiled  Milk  Frosting. 


One  Egg  Cake. 

^  cup  of  butter.  }4  cup  of  milk. 

}4  cup  sugar.  1  }4  cups  flour. 

1  egg.  2)^  teaspoons  baking  povder. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  egg  well 
beaten.  Mix  and  sift  flour  and  baking  powder,  add  alter- 
nately with  milk  to  first  mixture.  Bake  thirty  minutes  in 
a  shallow  pan.     Spread  with  Chocolate  Frosting. 

Chocolate  Cake. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1 1^  cups  flour. 

1^  cup  sugar.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  egg.  1  square  chocolate  melted. 

}^  cup  milk.  }4  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  one-half  sugar,  egg  well  beaten, 
and  remaining  sugar.  Mix  and  sift  flour  and  baking 
powder,  add  alternately  with  milk  to  first  mixture.  Then 
add  chocolate  and  vanilla.  Bake  thirty  minutes  in  a 
shallow  pan. 
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Chocolate  Nougat  Cake. 

^  cup  butter.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1^  cups  powdered  sugar.  )^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

1  egg.  2  squares  chocolate  melted. 

1  cup  milk.  )^3  cup  powdered  sugar. 

2  cups  bread  flour.  %  cup  almonds  blanched 

and  shredded. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  gradually  one  and  one-half  cups 
sugar,  and  egg  unbeaten ;  when  well  mixed,  add  two-thirds 
milk,  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  baking  powder,  and 
vanilla.  To  melted  chocolate  add  one-third  cup  powdered 
sugar,  place  on  range,  add  gradually  remaining  milk,  and 
cook  until  smooth.  Cool  slightly,  and  add  to  cake  mix- 
ture. Bake  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  round  layer  cake 
pans.  Put  between  layers  and  on  top  of  cake  White 
Mountain  Cream  sprinkled  with  almonds. 

Cream  Pie  I. 

J^  cup  butter.  )4  cup  milk. 

1  cup  sugar.  1%  cups  flour. 

2  eggs.  2)4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Mix  as  One  Egg  Cake.  Bake  in  round  layer  cake  pans. 
Put  Cream  Filling  between  layers  and  sprinkle  top  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Cream  Pie  n. 

Make  as  Cream  Pie  I.,  using  French  Cream  Filling  in 
place  of  Cream  Filling. 

Cocoanut  Pie. 

Mix  and  bake  as  Cream  Pie.  Put  Cocoanut  Filling 
between  layers  and  on  top. 

'Washington  Pie. 

Mix  and  bake  as  Cream  Pie.  Put  raspberry  jam  or 
jelly  between  layers  and  sprinkle  top  with  powdered 
sugar. 
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Chocolate  Pie. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  %  cup  milk. 

%  cup  sugar.  \%  cups  flour. 

1  %^,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Mix  and  bake  as  Cream  Pie.  Split  layers,  and  spread 
between  and  on  top  of  each  a  thin  layer  of  Chocolate 
Frosting. 

Orange  Cake. 

%  cup  butter.  )^  cup  milk. 

1  cup  sugar.  \%  cups  flour. 

2  eggs.  •  2%  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  milk.  Then  add  flour  mixed  and  sift^il  witii 
baking  powder.  Bake  in  a  thin  sheet  in  a  dripping-pan- 
Cut  in  halves,  spread  one-half  with  Orange  Filling.  Pflt 
over  other  half,  and  cover  with  Orange  Frosting. 

Quick  Cake. 

3^  cup  soft  butter.  \%  cups  flour. 

IJ^  cups  brown  sugar.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

2  eggs.  %  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

%,  cnp  milk.  j^  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg. 

%  lb.  dates  stoned  and  cut  in  pieces. 

Put  ingi-edients  in  a  bowl  and  beat  all  together  for 
three  minutes.  Bake  in  a  cake  pan  thirty-five  to  forty 
minutes.  If  directions  are  followed  this  makes  a  nws^ 
satisfactory  cake ;  but  if  ingredients  are  added  separately 
it  will  not  prove  a  success. 

Boston  Favorite  Cake. 

%  cup  butter.  1  cup  milk. 

2  cups  sugar.  83^  cups  flour. 

4  eggs.  5  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  eggs  beaten 
until  light,  then  milk  and  flour  mixed  and  sifted  with 
baking  powder.     This  recipe  makes  two  loaves. 
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Cream  Cake. 

2  eggs.  2)4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  cup  sugar.  J^  teaspoon  salt. 

%  cup  thin  cream.  J^  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

1%  cups  flour.  J^  teaspoon  mace. 

}4  teaspoon  ginger. 

Put  unbeaten  eggs  in  a  bowl,  add  sugar  and  cream, 
and  beat  vigorously.  Mix  and  sift  remaining  ingredients, 
then  add  to  first  mixture.  Bake  thirty  minutes  in  a 
shallow  cake  pan. 

Currant  Cake. 

y^  cup  butter.  }4  cup  milk. 

1  cup  sugar.  2  cups  flour.  . 

2  eggs.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Yolk  1  egg.  1  cup  currants  mixed  with 

1  tablespoon  flour. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  eggs  and 
^g  yolk  well  beaten.  Then  add  milk,  flour  mixed  and 
sifted  with  baking  powder,  and  currants.  Bake  forty 
minutes  in  a  buttered  and  floured  cake  pan. 


Velvet  Cake. 

y^  cup  butter.  l)<  cups  flour. 

1}£  cups  sugar.  }4  cup  corn-starch. 

Yolks  4  eggs.  ,  4  teasix)ons  baking  powder. 

14  cup  cold  water.  Whites  4  eggs. 

J^  cup  almonds  blanched  and  shredded. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  yolks  of  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  water.  Mix  and  sift  flour,  corn-starch, 
and  baking  powder,  and  add  to  first  mixture;  then  add 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff.  After  putting  in  pan, 
cover  with  almonds  and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 
Bake  forty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
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Walnut  Cake. 

}4  cup  butter.  1%  cups  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  2)^  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Yolks  3  eggs.  Whites  2  eggs. 

^  cup  milk.  %  cup  walnut  meat  broken  in 

pieces. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  Bake  forty-five  min- 
utes in  a  moderate  oven.  Cover  with  White  Mountain 
Cream,  crease  in  squares,  and  put  one-half  walnut  on 
each  square. 

Spanish  Cake. 

}4  cup  butter.  1^  cups  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Yolks  2  eggs.  1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

y^  Cup  milk.  Whites  2  eggs. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  Bake  in  shallow  tins 
and  spread  between  and  on  top  Caramel  Frosting. 

Cup  Cake. 

^  cup  butter.  1  cup  milk. 

2  cups  sugar.  3Ji  cups  floiu*. 

4  eggs.  4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

J^  teaspoon  mace. 

Put  butter  and  sugar  in  a  bow^l,  and  stir  until  well 
mixed ;  add  eggs  well  beaten,  then  milk,  and  flour  mixed 
and  sifted  with  baking  powder  and  mace.  Bake  in  indi- 
vidual tins.     Cover  with  Chgeolate  Frosting. 

Brownies. 

14  cup  butter.  1  egg  well  beaten.    . 

1^  cup  powdered  sugar.  %  cup  bread  flour. 

J^  cup  Porto  Rico  molasses.        1  cup  i^ecan  meat  cut  in  pieces. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  Bake  in  small,  shallow 
fancy  cake  tins,  garnishing  top  of  each  cake  with  on^ 
half  pecan. 
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Ribbon  Cake. 


^  cup  butter. 

2  cups  sugar. 

Yolks  4  eggs. 

1  cup  milk. 

S}^  cups  flour. 

5  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Whites  4  eggs. 


j^  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
J^  teaspoon  mace. 
^  teaspoon  nutmeg. 
)^  cup  raisins  seeded  and 

cut  in  pieces. 
}4  cup  figs  finely  chopped. 
1  tablespoon  molasses. 


Mix  first  seven  ingredients  in  order  given.  Bake  two- 
thirds  of  the  mixture  in  two  layer  cake  pans.  To  the  re- 
mainder add  spices,  fruit,  and  molasses,  and  bake  in  a 
layer  cake  pan.  Put  layers  together  with  jelly  (apple 
usnally  being  preferred  as  it  has  less  flavor),  having  the 
dai*k  layer  in  the  centre. 


Coffee  Cake. 


}^  cup  butter. 
}>£  cup  sugar, 
j^  cup  raisins  seeded  and 

cut  in  pieces, 
i^  cup  molasses. - 
}^  cup  boiled  coifee. 


2  eggs. 

2)2  cups  flour. 

;3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

)o  teaspoon  salt, 

j^  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

}^  teaspoon  allspice. 


^2  nutmeg  grated. 
Follow  directions  for  mixing  butter  cake  mixtures. 


Rich  Coffee  Cake. 


1  cup  butter. 

2  cups  sugar. 

4  eggs. 

2  tablespoons  molasses. 
1  cup  cold  boiled  coffee. 
3%  cups  flom*. 

5  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 


l^  teaspoon  clove. 

\^  teaspoon  mace. 

\4  teaspoon  allspice. 

^  cup  raisins  seeded  and 

cut  in  pieces. 
^i  cup  currants. 
^  cup  citron  thinly  sliced 

and  cut  in  strips. 


2  tablespoons  brandy. 

Follow  directions    for  mixing   butter  cake   mixtures. 
Bake  in  deep  cake  pans. 
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Dark  Fruit  Cake. 

%  cup  butter.  2  eggs. 

%  cup  brown  sugar.  %  cup  milk. 

^4  cup  raisins  seeded  and  2  cups  flour. 

cut  in  pieces.  1^  teaspoon  soda. 

^  cup  currants.  1  teaspoon  cinnamoD. 

y^  cup  citron  thinly  sliced  )^  teaspoon  allspice. 

and  cut  in  strips.  >4  teaspoon  mace. 

%  cup  molasses.  )^  teaspoon  clove. 
y^  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 

F'ollow  directions  for  mixing  butter  cake  mixtureji. 
Bake  in  deep  cake  pans  one  and  one-quarter  boors. 

Nut  Cakea. 

Meat  from  1  lb.  pecans.  ^^4  cup  flour. 

1  lb.  powdered  sugar.  Whites  6  eggs. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Pound  nut  meat  and  mix  with  sugar  and  flour.  Beat 
whites  of  eggs  until  stiff,  add  first  mixture  and  vanilla. 
Drop  from  tip  of  tablespoon  (allowing  one  spoonful  for 
each  drop)  on  a*  tin  sheet  covered  with  buttered  paper. 
Bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Snow  Cake. 

1^'  cup  butter.  2>^  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  cup  sugar.  Whites  2  eggs. 

yu  cup  milk.  }^  teaspoon  vanilla  or 

\%  cups  flour.  yi  teaspoon  almond  extract. 

F'ollow  recipe  for  mixing  butter  cakes.  Bake  forty- 
live  minutes  in  a  deep  narrow  pan. 

Idly  Cake. 

)3  cup  butter.  2>^  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  cup  sugar.  Whites  3  eggs. 

y^  cup  milk.  y^  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 

1  ^^  cups  flour.  %  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Follow  recipe  for  mixing  butter  cakes. 
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Corn-Starch  Cake. 

1  cup  butter.  4>^  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

2  cups  sugar.  Whites  5  eggs. 

1  cup  milk.  ^  teaspoon  vanilla  or 

1  cup  corn-starch.  j^  teaspoon  almond  extract. 

2  cups  flom*. 

Follow  recipe  for  mixing  butter  cakes.     This  mixture 
makes  two  loaves. 


Prune  Almond  Cake. 

Bake  one-half  Corn-starch  Cake  mixture  in  a  dripping- 
pan.  Cut  in  two  crosswise,  spread  between  layers  Prune 
Almond  Filling,  and  cover  top  with  White  Mountain 
Cream. 

Prune  Almond  Filling.  To  one-half  the  recipe  for 
White  Mountain  Cream  add  eight  soft  prunes  stoned  and 
cut  in  pieces,  and  one-fourth  cup  almonds  blanched  and 
cut  in  pieces.  • 

Marshmallow  Cake. 

>a  cup  butter.  3  teaspoon.s  baking  powder. 

1  %  cups  sugar.  )^  tea.spoon  cream  of  tartar. 
%  cup  milk.  Whites  5  eggs. 

2  cups  flour.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Follow  recipe  for  mixing  butter  cakes.  Bake  in  shal- 
low pans,  and  put  Marshmallow  Cream  between  the  layers 
and  on  the  top. 

Fig  tklair. 

^  cup  butter  (scant).  \%  cups  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

%  cup  milk.  Whites  4  e^gi^, 

%,     teaspoon  vanilla. 

Follow  recipe  for  mixing  butter  cakes.  Bake  in  shal- 
low pans,  put  between  layers  Fig  Filling,  and  sprinkle  top 
with  powdered  sugar. 
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Banana  Cake. 

Mix  and  bake  Fig  fedair  mixture ;  put  between  layers 
White  Mountain  Cream  covered  with  thin  slices  of  banana, 
and  frost  the  top.  This  should  be  eaten  the  day  it  is 
made. 

Bride's  Cake. 

^  cup  butter.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

l]^  cups  sugar.  M  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar, 

t^'cup  milk.  Whites  six  egg&, 

2)4  cups  flour.  }4  teaspoon  almond  extract 

Follow  recipe  for  mixing  butter  cakes.  Bake  forty- 
five  to  fifty  minutes  in  deep,  narrow  pans.  Cov^rwith 
white  frosthig. 

Light  Fruit  Cake. 

To  Fig  Eclair  mixture  add  one-half,  cup  raisins  seeded 
and  cut  in  pieces,  two  ounces  citron  thinly  sliced  and  cut 
in  strips,  and  one-third  cup  w^alnut  meat  cut  in  pieces. 
In  making  mixture,  reserve  one  tablespoon  flour  to  ose 
for  dredging  fruit. 

TVhite  Nut  Cake. 

X  cup  butter.  }4  teaspoon  ci-eam  of  tartar. 

1)^  cups  sugar.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

}^  cup  milk.  Whites  8  eggs. 

2)4  cups  flour.  1  cup  walnut  meat  cut  in  piece*. 

Follow  recipe  for  mixing  butter  cakes.  This  mixture 
makes  two  loaves. 

Golden  Cake. 

l^  cup  butter.  ^i|Cup  milk. 

}4  cup  sugar.  %  cup  flour. 

Yolks  5  eggs.  IJ4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  teaspoon  orange  extract. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  yolks  of 
eggs  beaten  until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  and  extract. 
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Mix  and  sift  flour  and  baking  powder,  and  add  alter- 
nately with  milk  to  first  mixture.  Omit  orange  extract, 
add  one-half  cap  nut  meat  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  bake 
in  individual  tins. 

Mocha  Cake. 

Bake  a  sponge  cake  mixture  in  sheets.  Shape  in  small 
rounds,  and  cut  in  three  layers.  Put  layers  together 
with  a  thin  coating  of  frosting.  Spread  frosting  around 
sides  and  roll  in  shredded  cocoanut.  Ornament  top  with 
frosting  forced  through  a  pastry  bag  and  tul)e,  using  tiie 
rose  tube.  Begin  at  centre  of  top  and  coil  frosting  around 
until  surface  is  covered.  Garnish  centre  of  top  with  a 
candied  cherry. 

FroBtixig.  Wash  one-third  cup  butter,  add  one  cup 
powdered  sugar  gradually,  and  beat  until  creamy.  Then 
add  one  cup  Cream  Filling  which  has  been  cooleil.  Flavor 
with  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla  and  one  and  one-half  squares 
melted  chocolate. 

This  frosting  is  sometimes  colored  pink,  yellow,  green, 
or  lavender,  and  flavored  with  rose,  vanilla,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  almond  and  vanilla.  Large  Mocha  Cakes  are 
baked  in  two  round  layer  cake  tins,  each  cake  being  cut 
in  two  layers.  Layers  are  put  together  as  small  cakes. 
The  top  is  spread  smoothly  with  frosting,  then  ornamented 
with  large  pieces  of  candied  fruits  arranged  in  a  design, 
and  frosting  forced  through  pastry  bag  and  tube. 

Cream  Cakes. 

%  cup  butter.  4  eggs. 

I  cup  boiling  water.  1  cup  flour. 

Pat  butter  and  water  in  saucepan  and  place  on  front  of 
range.  As  soon  as  boiling  point  is  reached,  add  flour  all 
at  once,  and  stir  vigorously.  Remove  from  fire  as  soon 
as  mixed,  and  add  unbeaten  eggs  one  at  a  time,  beating, 
until  thoroughly  mixed,  between  the  addition  of  eggs. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  buttered  sheet,  one  and  one-half 
iuches  apart,  shaping  with  handle  of  spoon  as  nearly  cir- 
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cular  as  possible,  having  mixture  slightly  piled  in  centre. 
Bake  thirty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.     Witb  a  sharp     , 
knife  make  a  cut  in  each  large  enough  to  admit  of  Cream     ! 
Filling.     This  recipe  makes  eighteen  small  cream  cakes. 
For  flavoring  cream  filling  use  lemon  extract.     If  cream     ' 
cakes  are  removed    from  oven   before  being   thoroughlv 
cooked,  they  will  fall.     If  in  doubt,  take  one  from  oTen, 
and  if  it  does  not  fall,  this  is  sufficient  proof  that  others 
are  cooked.  | 

French  Cream  Cakes. 

Fill  Cream  Cakes  with  Cream  Sauce  I. 

French  Strawberry  Cream  Cakes. 

Shape   cream   cake    mixture    oblong,    making   tweke 
cakes.     Split  and  fill  with  Strawberry  Cream  Filling. 

Eclairs.  I 

Shape   cream   cake   mixture   four  and  one-half  inches 
long  by  one  inch  wide,  by  forcing  through  a  pastry  baj:     i 
and  tube.     Bake  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  moderate  oveu. 
Split   and   fill   with   vanilla,    coflFee,   or   chocolate  cream     | 
filling.     Frost  with  Confectioners'   Prosting  to  which  is 
added   one-third  cup   melted    Fondant,    dipping    top  of     | 
eclairs    in  frosting  while  it  is  hot.  ' 

I 
Lemon  Queens. 

1^  lb.  butter.  Yolks  4  eggs.       '  j 

M  lb.  sugar.  5  oz.  flour.  i 

(ii-ated  rind  1  lemon.  H  teaspoon  salt.  ! 

%  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  M  teaspoon  soda.  j 

Whites  4  eggs.  ; 

Cream   the   butter,   add  sugar  gradually,  and  continue  ^ 

beating.     Then  add  grated  rind,  lemon  juice,  and  yolks  of 

eggs  beaten  until  thicj^nd  lemon  colored.     Mix  and  sift  | 

soda,  salt,  and  bR^riifiTm-dfti- ;  add  to  first  mixture  and 

beat  thoroughly.     Add  whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff.    Bake  | 

from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  in  small  tins. 
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Queen  Cake. 

%  cup  butter.  Whites  6  eggs. 

2  cups  flour  (scant).  Wi  cups  powdered  sugar. 

>4  teaspoon  soda.  1)^  teaspoons  lemon  juice. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  flour  j^radually,  mixed  and  sifted 
with  soda,  tlien  add  lemon  juiee.  Beat  whites  of  eggs 
until  stiff;  add  sugar  gradually,  and  combine  the  mix- 
tures. Bake  fifty  minutes  in  a  long  shallow  pan.  Cover 
with  Opera  Caramel  Frosting. 

Pound  Cake. 

1  lb.  butter.  Whites  10  eggs. 

1  lb.  sugar.  1  lb.  flour. 

Yolks  10  eggs.  y^  teasi)oon  mace. 

2  tablespoons  brandy. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  continue 
beating ;  then  add  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  until  thick  and 
lemon  colored,  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff  and  dry, 
flour,  mace,  and  brandy.  Beat  vigorously  live  minutes. 
Bake  in  a  deep  pan  one  and  one  fourth  hours  in  a  slow  oven  ; 
or  if  to  be  used  for  fancy  ornamented  cakes,  bake  thirty 
to  thirty-five  minutes  in  a  dripping-pan. 

EngliBh  Fruit  Cake. 

1  lb.  butter.  2  tablespoons  milk. 

1  lb.  light  brown  sugar.  3  lbs.  currants. 

9  eggs.  2  lbs.  raisins  seeded  and 

1  lb.  flour.  finely  chopped. 

2  teaspoons  mace.  ^  lb.  almonds  blanched  and 
2  teaspoons  cinnamon,  shredded. 

1  teaspoon  soda.  1  lb.  citron  thinly  sliced  and 

cut  in  strips. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  beat  thor- 
oughly. Separate  yolks  from  whites  of  eggs ;  beat  yolks 
until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  whites  until  stiff  and  dry, 
and  add  to  first  mixture.  Then  add  milk,  fruit,  and 
flour  mixed  and  sifted  with  mace,  cinnamon,  and  soda. 
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Put  in  deep  pans,  cover  with  buttered  paper,  steam  tim* 
hours,  and  bake  one  and  one-half  hours  in  a  slow  oven, 
or  bake  four  hours  in  a  very  slow  oven. 


}i  lb.  butter. 
>2  Ih.  sugar. 
Volks  5  eggs. 
Whites  6  eggs. 
Grated  rind  j^  lemon. 
2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 


Imperial  Cake. 

y^  lb.  raisins  seeded  and 


cut  m  pieces. 
y^  cup  walnut  meat  broken 

in  pieces. 
%  lb.  flour. 
^  teaspoon  soda. 


Mix  same  as  Pound  Cake,  adding  raisins  dredged  with 
flour,  and  nuts  at  the  last. 


Wedding  Cake. 


1  lb.  butter. 
1  lb.  sugar. 
12  eggs. 

1  lb.  flour. 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon. 

each. 


Allspice, 
Ma^*e, 


y^  teaspoon  clove. 

3  lbs.  raisins  seeded  and 

cut  in  pieces. 
1  lb.  currants. 
1  lb.  citron  thinly  sliwi 

and  cut  in  strips. 
1  lb.  figs  finely  chopped. 
>^  cup  brandy. 


2  tablesix)ons  lemon  juice. 


Cream  the  bntter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  beat  thor- 
oughly. Separate  yolks  from  whites  of  eggs ;  beat  yolks 
until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  whites  until  stiff  and  dry, 
and  add  to  first  mixture.  Add  flour  (excepting  one-third 
cup,  which  should  l)e  reserved  to  dredge  fruit)  mixe«i 
and  sifted,  with  spices,  ]>randy,  and  lemon  juice.  Then  add 
fruit,  except  citron,  dredged  with  reserverl  flour.  Dred^ 
citron  with  flour  and  put  in  layers  between  cake  mixture 
when  putting  in  the  pan.  Bake  saihe  as  English  Fniit 
Cake. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

CAKE  FILLINGS  AND  FBOSTINGS. 

Cream  FUUng. 

Ji  cup  sugar.  2  eggs. 

a  cup  flour.  2  cups  scalded  milk. 

H  teaspoon  salt.  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or 

}4  teaspoon  lemon  extract. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  eggs  slightly  beaten,  and  pour 
on  gradually  scalded  mUk.  Cook  fifteen  minutes  in  double 
boiler,  stirring  constantly  until  thickened,  afterwards  occa- 
Bionaily.     Cool  slightly  and  flavor. 

Chooolate  Cream  FUling. 

Pat  one  and  one-fourth  squares  Baker's  chocolate  in  a 
saucepan  and  melt  over  hot  water.  Add  to  Cream  Fill- 
ing, using  in  making  one  cup  sugar  in  place  of  seven - 
eighths  cup. 

Coffee  Cream  Filling. 

Flavor  Cream  Filling  with  one  and  one-half  tablespoons 
coffee  extract. 

French  Cream  Filling. 

^  cup  thick  cream  }^  cup  powdered  sugar. 

J4  cup  milk.  White  one  egg. 

^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Dilute  cream  with  milk  and  beat  until  stiff,  using  Dover 
^g-beater.  Add  sugar,  white  of  egg  beaten  until  stiff, 
and  vanilla. 

28 
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Strawberry  Filling. 

1  cup  ihidk  cream.  White  1  egg. 

3^  cup  sugar.  }4  cup  strawbenk*. 

J^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Beat  cream    antil   stiff,  using  Dover  egg-beata,  add 

sugar,  white  of  egg  beaten  until  stiff,  strawberries  maslied, 

and  vanilla. 

Lemon  Filling. 

1  cup  sugar.  )^  cup  lemon  juice. 

2)4  tablespoons  flour.  1  egg. 

Grated  rind  2  lemons.  1  teaspoon  batter. 

Mix  sugar  and  flour,  add  grated  rind,  lemon  juice,  asd 
egg  slightly  beaten.  Put  butter  in  saucepan ;  when  melted, 
add  mixture,  and  stir  constantly  until  boiling  point  is 
reached.  Care  must  be  taken  that  mixture  does  not  adhere 
to  bottom  of  saucepan.     Cool  before  spreading. 

Orange  Filling. 

}4  cup  sugar.  }>^  cup  orange  juice. 

2>^  tablespoons  flour.  }4  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Grated  rind  }4  orange.  1  egg  slightly  beaten. 

1  teaspoon  butter. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  Cook  ten  minutes  id 
double  boiler,  stirring  constantly.     Cool  before  spreading. 

Chooolate  Filling. 

2)4  squares  chocolate.  3  tablespoons  milk. 

1  cup  powdered  sugar.  Yolk  1  egg. 

>^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Melt  chocolate  over  hot  waters,  add  one-half  the  sussi. 
and  milk ;  add  remaining  sugar,  and  yolk  of  egg;  tlwn 
cook  in  double  boiler  until  it  thickens,  stirring  constantly 
at  first,  that  mixture  may  be  perfectly  smooth.  Cool 
slightly,  flavor,  and  spread. 

Nut  or  Fruit  Filling. 

To  White  Mountain  Cream  add  chopped  walnuts,  al- 
monds, figs,  dates,  or  raisins,  separately  or  in  combination. 
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Coooantit  Filling. 

Whites  2  eggs.  Fresh  grated  cocoanut. 

Powdered  sugar. 

Beat  whites  of  eggs  on  a  platter  with  a  fork  until  stiff. 
^dd  enough  powdered  sugar  to  spread.  Spread  over 
take,  sprinkle  thickly  with  cocoanut.  Use  for  layer  cake, 
laving  filling  between  and  on  top. 

Lemon  Cocoantit  Cream. 

Juice  and  grated  rind  1  lemon.      Yolks  2  eggs. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  cup  shredded  cocoanut. 

Mix  lemon  juice  and  rind  with  sugar  and  yolks  of  eggs 
slightly  beaten ;  cook  ten  minutes  in. double  boiler,  stir- 
ring constantly ;  then  add  cocoanut.  Cool  and  use  as  a 
filling  for  Corn-starch  Cake. 

Fig  Filling. 

}4  lb.  figs  finely  chopped.  J^  cup  boiling  water. 

^  cup  sugar.  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Mix  ingredients  in  the  order  given  and  cook  in  double 
boiler  until  thick  enough  to  spread. 

Marahmallow  Paste. 

^  cup  sugar.  J^  lb.  marshmallows. 

)^  cup  milk.  2  tablespoons  hot  water. 

X  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Put  sugar  and  milk  in  a  saucepan,  heat  slowly  to  boil- 
ing point  without  stimng,  and  boil  six  minutes.  Break 
marshmallows  in  pieces  and  melt  in  double  boiler,  add  hot 
water  and  cook  until  mixture  is  smooth,  then  add  hot 
syrup  gradually,  stirring  constantly.  Beat  until  cool 
enough  to  spread,  then  add  vanilla.  This  may  be  used 
for  both  filling  and  frosting. 

Pistachio  Paste. 

To  Marshmallow  Paste  add  a  few  drops  extract  of  al- 
mond, one-third  cup  pistachio  nuts  blanched  and  chopped, 
and  leaf  green  to  color.     Use  same  as  Marshmallow  Paste. 
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Prune  Almond  Filling. 

To  White  Mountain  Cream  add  one-half  cup  selected 
prunes,  stoned  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  one-third  cap  ai- 
monds  blanched  and  chopped. 

ConfeotlonerB'  Frosting. 

2  tablespooDS  boiling  water.  Confectioners*  sugar. 

Flavoring. 

To  water  add  enough  sifted  sugar  to  make  of  right  c<hi- 
sistency  to  spread ;  then  add  flavoring.  Fresh  frait  jaice 
may  be  used  in  place  of  boiling  water.  This  is  a  most 
satisfactory  frosting,  and  is  both  easily  and  quickly  made. 

Orange  Frosting. 

Grated  rind  1  orange.  1  tablespoon  orange  jaiee. 

1  teaspoon  brandy.  Yolk  1  egg. 

}4  teaspoon  lemon  juice.  Confectioners*  sugar. 

Add  rind  to  brandy  and  fruit  juices ;  let  stand  fifteen 
minutes.  Strain,  and  add  gradually  to  yolk  of  egg 
slightly  beaten.  Stir  in  confectioners'  sugar  until  of 
right  consistency  to  spread. 

Gelatine  Frosting. 

2J^  tablespoons  boiling  water.  %  cup  confectioners' 

}4  teaspoon  granulated  gelatine.  sugar. 

J4  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Dissolve  gelatine  in  boiling  water.  Add  sugar  and 
flavoring  and  beat  until  of  right  consistency  to  spread. 
Crease  in  squares  when  slightly  hardened. 

Plain  Frosting. 

White  1  egg.  ^  teaspoon  vanilla  or 

2  teaspoons  cold  water.  )^  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 
X  cup  confectioners*  sugar. 

Beat  white  of  egg  until  stifl*;  add  water  and  sugar. 
Beat  thoroughly,  then  add  flavoring.  Use  more  sugar  if 
needed.     Spread  with  a  broad-bladed  knife. 
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Chocolate  Frosting. 

1}^  squares  chocolate.  Yolk  1  egg, 

y^  cup  scalded  cream.  yi  teaspoon  melted  butter. 

Few  grains  salt.  Confectioners'  sugar. 

>^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water,  add  cream  gradually, 
salt,  yolk  of  egg,  and  butter.  Stir  in  confectioners'  sugar 
until  of  right  consistency  to  spread ;  then  add  flavoring. 

White  Mountain  Cream: 

cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or 

)^  cup  boiling  water.  y^  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

White  1  egg. 

Put  sugar  and  water  in  saucepan,  and  stir  to  prevent 
sugar  from  adhering  to  saucepan ;  heat  gradually  to  boil- 
ing point.,  and  boil  without  stirring  until  syrup  will  thread 
when  dropped  from  tip  of  spoon  or  tines  of  silver  folk. 
Pour  syrup  gradually  on  beaten  white  of  egg,  beating 
mixture  constantly,  and  continue  beating  until  of  right 
consistency  to  spread ;  then  add  flavoring  and  pour  over 
cake,  spreading  evenly  with  back  of  spoon.  Crease  as 
soon  as  firm.  If  not  beaten  long  enough,  frosting  will 
run;  if  beaten  too  long,  it  will  not  be  smooth.  Frosting 
beaten  too  long  may  be  improved  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  or  boiling  water.  This  frosting  is  soft 
inside,  and  has  a  glossy  surface.  If  frosting  is  to  be 
ornamented  with  nuts  or  candied  cherries,  place  them  on 
frosting  as  soon  as  spread. 

Boiled  Frosting. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or 

}^  cup  water.  j^  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Whites  2  eggs. 

Make  same  as  White  Mountain  Cream.  This  frosting, 
on  account  of  the  larger  quantity  of  egg,  does  not  stiffen  so 
quickly  as  White  Mountain  Cream,  therefore  is  more 
successfully  made  by  the  inexperienced. 
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Boiled  Chocolate  Frosting. 

To  White  Mountain  Cream  or  Boiled  Frosting  add  one 
and  one-half  squares  melted  chocolate  as  soon  as  syrup  is 
added  to  whites  of  eggs. 

Brown  Frosting. 

Make  same  as  Boiled  Frosting,  using  brown  sugar  in 
place  of  white  sugar. 

Maple  Sugar  Frosting. 

1  lb.  soft  maple  sugar.  y^  cup  boiling  water. 

Whites  2  eggs. 

Break  sugar  in  small  pieces,  put  in  saucepan  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  stir  occasionally  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Boil  without  stirring  until  pyTup  will  thread  when  dropped 
from  tip  of  spoon.  Pour  syrup  gradually  on  beaten  whites, 
beating  mixture  constantly,  and  continue  beating  until  of 
right  consistency  to  spread. 

Cream  Biaple  Sugar  Frosting. 

1  lb.  soft  maple  sugar.  1  cup  cream. 

Break  sugar  in  small  pieces,  put  in  saucepan  with 
cream,  and  stir  occasionally  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Boil  without  stirring  until  a  ball  can  be  formed  wben 
mixture  is  tried  in  cold  water.  Beat  until  of  right  con- 
sistency to  spread. 

Milk  Frosting. 

1}4  cups  sugar.  1  teaspoon  butter. 

14  cup  milk.  }^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Put  butter  in  saucepan ;  when  melted,  add  sugar  and 
milk.  Stir  to  be  sure  that  sugar  does  not  adhere  to 
saucepan,  heat  to  boiling  point,  and  boil  without  sti^ 
ring  thirteen  minutes.  Remove  from  fire,  and  beat  until 
of  right  consistency  to  spread ;  then  add  flavoring  and 
pour  over  cake,  spreading  evenly  with  back  of  spoon. 
Crease  as  soon  as  firm. 
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Caramel  Frosting. 

Make  as  Milk  Frosting,  adding  one  and  one-half  squares 
melted  chocolate  as  soon  as  boiling  point  is  reached. 

Opera  Caramel  FrostiDg. 

1^  caps  brown  sugar.  %  cup  thin  cream. 

y^  tablespoon  butter. 

Boil  ingredients  together  until  a  ball  can  be  formed 
when  mixture  is  tried  in  cold  water.  It  takes  about  forty 
minutes  for  boiling.  Beat  until  of  right  consistency  to 
spread. 

Fondant  Icing. 

The  mixture  in  which  small  cakes  are  dipped  for  icing 
is  fondant,  the  recipe  for  which  may  be  found  in  chapter 
on  Confections.     Cakes  for  dipping  must  first  be  glazed. 

To  Olaze  Cakes.  Beat  white  of  one  egg  slightly,  and 
add  one  tablespoon  powdered  sugar.  Apply  with  a 
bmsh  to  top  and  sides  of  cakes.  After  glazing,  cakes 
should  stand  over  night  before  dipping. 

To  Dip  Cakes.  Melt  fondant  over  hot  water,  and  color 
and  flavor  as  desired.  Stir  to  prevent  crust  from  forming 
on  top.  Take  cake  to  be  dipped  on  a  three-tined  fork 
and  lower  in  fondant  three-fourths  the  depth  of  cake. 
Remove  from  fondant,  invert,  and  slip  from  fork  to  a 
board.  Decorate  with  ornamental  frosting  and  nut  meat. 
candied  cherries,  angelica,  or  candied  violets.  For  small 
ornamented  cakes,  pound  cake  mixture  is  baked  a  little 
more  than  one  inch  thick  in  shallow  pans,  and  when  cool 
cut  in  squares,  diamonds,  triangles,  circles,  crescents,  etc. 

Ornamental  Frosting  I. 

2  cups  sugar.  Whites  3  eggs. 

1  cup  water.  ^  teaspoon  tartaric  acid. 

Boil  sugar  and  water  until  syrup  when  dropped  from 
tip  of  spoon   forms  a  long  thread.     Pour  syrup  gradu- 
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ally  on  beaten  whites  of  eggs,  beating  constantly;  then 
add  acid  and  continue  beating.  When  stiff  enough  to 
spread,  put  a  thin  coating  over  cake.  Beat  remaining 
frosting  until  cold  and  stiff  enough  to  keep  in  shape 
after  being  forced  through  a  pastry  tube.  After  firet 
coating  on  cake  has  hardened,  cover  with  a  thicker  layer, 
and  crease  for  cutting.  If  frosting  is  too  stiff  to  spread 
smoothly,  thin  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  With  a  pastry 
bag  and  variety  of  tubes,  cake  may  be  ornamented  as 
desired. 


Cake  being  ornamented  with  Ornamental  Frosting. 

Ornamental  Frosting  n. 

Whites  3  eggn.  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Confectioners'  sugar,  sifted. 

Put  eggs  in  a  large  bowl,  add  two  tablespoons  sugar, 
and  beat  three  minutes,  using  a  perforated  wooden  spooD. 
Repeat  until  one  and  one-half  cups  sugar  are  used.  Add 
lemon  juice  gradually,  as  mixture  thickens.  Contiirae 
adding  sugar  by  spoonfuls,  and  beating  until  frosting  is 
stiff  enough  to  spread.  This  may  be  determined  bj 
taking  up  some  of  mixture  on  back  ot  spoon,  and  with  a 
case  knife  making  a  cut  through  mixture;  if  knife  makes 
a  clean  cut  and  frosting  remains  parted,^  it  is  of  rigW 
consistency.      Spread  cake   thinly   with  fr03ting;  when 
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this  has  hardened,  put  on  a  thicker  layer,  having  mixture 
somewhat  stiffer  than  tirst  coating,  and  then  crease  for 
cutting.  To  remaining  frosting  add  enough  more  sugar, 
that  frosting  may  keep  in  shape  after  being  forced 
through  a  pastry  bag  and  tube. 

With  a  pastry  bag  and  variety  of  tubes,  cake  may  be 
ornamented  as  desired. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

FANCY   CAKES   AND   CONFECTIONS. 

\  LMOND  paste  for  making  macaroons  and  smaU 
■^  fancy  cakes  may  be  bought  of  dealers  who  keep 
confectioners*  supplies,  although  sometimes  a  resident 
baker  or  confectioner  will  sell  a  small  quantity.  Almond 
paste  is  put  up  in  five-pound  tin  pails,  and  retails  for  one 
and  one-half  dollars  per  pail.  During  the  cold  weather 
it  will  keep  after  being  opened  for  a  long  time. 

Macaroons. 

X  lb.  almond  paste.  Whites  3  eggs. 

}i  lb.  powdered  sugar. 

Work  together  almond  paste  and  sugar  on  a  smooth 
board  or  marble  slab.  Then  add  whites  of  eggs 
gradually,  and  work  until  mixture  is  perfectly  smooth. 
Confectioners  at  first  use  the  hand,  afterward  a  palette 
knife,  which  is  not  only  of  use  for  mixing  but  for  keeping 
board  clean.  Shape,  using  a  pastry  bag  and  tube, 
on  a  tin  sheet  covered  with  buttered  paper,  one-half 
inch  apart ;  or  drop  mixture  from  tip  of  spoon  in  small 
piles.  Macaroon  mixture  is  stiff  enough  to  hold  its 
shape,  but  in  baking  spreads.  Bake  fifteen  to  twenty 
miimtes  in  a  slow  oven.  If  liked  soft,  they  should  be 
slightly  baked.  After  removing  from  oven,  invert  paper, 
and  wet  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  when 
macaroons  will  easily  slip  off. 
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Almond  Macaroons. 

Sprinkle  Macaroons,  before  baking,  with  almonds 
blanched  and  shredded,  or  chopped. 

Creaoenta. 

^  lb.  almond  paste.  Almonds  blanched  and 

2  oz.  confectioners'  sugar.  finely  chopped. 

White  1  small  Qgg. 

Mix  same  as  Macaroons.  Shape  mixture,  which  is  quite 
soft,  in  a  long  roll.  Cut  pieces  from  roll  three-fourths 
inch  long.  Roll  each  separately  in  chopped  nuts,  at  the 
same  time  shaping  to  form  a  crescent.  Bake  twenty 
minutes  on  a  buttered  tin  sheet  in  a  slow  oven.  Cool 
and  frost  with  Confectioners'  Frosting,  made  thin  enough 
to  apply  with  a  brush,  and  flavored  with  lemon  juice  until 
quite  acid.    Other  nuts  may  be  used  in  place  of  almonds. 

Cinnamon  Ban. 

10  oz.  almond  paste.  White  1  Qgg, 

5  oz.  confectioners*  sugar,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Mix  same  as  Macaroons.  Dredge  a  board  with  sugar, 
knead  mixture  slightly,  and  shape  in  a  long  roll.  Pat 
and  roll  one-fourth  inch  thick,  using  a  rolling-pin.  After 
rolling,  the  piece  should  be  four  inches  wide.  Spread  with 
frosting  made  of  white  of  one  egg  and  two-thirds  cup 
confectioners'  sugar  beaten  tc^ether  until  stiff  enough  to 
spread.  Cut  in  strips  four  inches  long  by  three-fourths 
inch  wide.  This  must  be  quickly  done,  as  a  crust  soon 
forms  over  frosting.  To  accomplish  this,  use  two  knives, 
one  placed  through  mixture  where  dividing  line  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  other  used  to  make  a  clean  shaq3  cut  on 
both  sides  of  first  knife.  Knives  should  be  kept  clean  by 
wiping  on  a  damp  cloth.  Remove  strips,  as  soon  as  cut, 
to  a  tin  sheet,  greased  with  lard  and  then  floured.  Bake 
twenty  minutes  on  centre  grate  in  a  slow  oven. 
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Honaahoes. 

Use  Cinnamon  Bar  mixture.  Cover  with  frosting  col- 
ored with  fruit  red.  Cut  in  strips  six  inches  long  bj 
one-half  inch  wide.  As  soon  as  cut,  shape  quickly,  at 
the  same  time  carefully,  in  form  of  horseshoes.  Bake 
same  as  Cinnamon  Bars.  When  cool,  make  eight  dots 
with  chocolate  frosting  to  represent  nails. 

Coooanat  Cakee  I. 

)i  Ih.  fresh  grated  cocoanut.  6  oz.  sugar  and  glucose, 

Whites  1}^  eggs.  using  one  mixing-spoon 

glucose. 

German  Confectumer. 

Cook  cocoanut,  sugar  and  glucose,  in  double  boiler  un- 
til mixture  clings  to  spoon,  add  whites  of  eggs,  stir 
vigorously,  and  cook  until  mixture  feels  sticky  when 
tried  between  the  fingers.  Spread  in  a  wet  pan,  cover 
with  wet  paper,  and  chill  on  ice.  Shape  in  small  balls, 
first  dipping  hands  in  cold  water.  Bake  twenty  minutes 
in  a  slow  oven  on  a  tin  sheet  greased  with  white  wax. 

Ck>coanut  Cakes  II. 

1  lb.  fresh  grated  cocoanut.  ^  lb.  sugar. 

Whites  2  ^gs. 

Cook,  shape,  and  bake  same  as  Cocoanut  Cakes  L 

Stuffed  Dates  I. 

Make  a  cut  the  entire  length  of  dates  and  remove  stones. 
Fill  cavities  with  castanea  nuts,  English  walnuts,  or 
blanched  almonds,  and  shape  in  original  form.  Roll  in 
granulated  sugar.  Pile  in  rows  on  a  small  plate  covered 
with  a  doily.  If  castanea  nuts  are  used,  with  a  sharp 
knife  cut  off  the  brown  skin  which  lies  next  to  shell. 

Stuffisd  Dates  II. 

Remove  stones  from  dates  and  fill  cavities  with 
Neufchatel  cheese. 
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Salted  Almonds  L 

Blanch  one-fourth  pound  Jordan  almonds  and  dry  on  a 
towel.  Put  one-third  cup  olive  oil  in  a  very  small  sauce- 
pan. When  hot,  put  in  one-fourth  of  the  almonds  and  fry 
until  delicately  browned,  stirring  to  keep  almonds  con-. 
stantJy  in  motion.  Remove  with  a  spoon  or  small  skim- 
mer, taking  up  as  little  oil  as  possible.  Drain  on  brown 
paper  and  sprinkle  with  salt ;  repeat  until  all  are  fried. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  salt  by  wiping 
nnts  with  a  napkin. 

Salted  Almonds  II. 

Prepare  almonds  as  for  Salted  Almonds  I.  Fry  in  one- 
third  cup  fat,  using  half  lard  and  half  clarified  butter  or 
all  cocoanirt  butter.     Drain  and  sprinkle  with  salt. 

Salted  Peanuts. 

In  buying  peanuts  for  salting,  get  those  which  have 
not  been  roasted.  Remove  skins  and  fry  same  as  Salted 
Almonds  I.  or  II. 

Salted  Pecans. 

Shelled  pecans  may  be  bought  by  the  pound,  which  is 
much  the  best  way  when  used  for  salting,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  remove  the  nut  meat  without  breaking.  Fry  same 
as  Salted  Almonds  I.  or  II.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
they  do  not  remain  in  fat  too  long ;  having  a  dark  skin, 
color  does  not  determine  when  they  are  sufficiently 
cooked. 

Parisian  Sweets. 

1  lb.  figs.  1  lb.  English  walnut  meat. 

1  lb.  dates.  Confectioners'  sugar. 

Pick  over  and  remove  stems  from  figs  and  stones  from 
dates.  Mix  fruit  with  walnut  meat,  and  force  through 
a  meat-chopper.  Work,  using  the  hands,  on  a  board 
dredged  with  confectioners*  sugar,  until  well  blended. 
Roll  to  one-fourth  inch  thickness,  using  confectioners' 
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sugar  for  dredging  board  and  pin.  Shape  with  a  snuU 
round  cutter,  first  dipped  in  sugar,  or  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  in  three-foui*th  inch  squares.  Roll  each  piece  in 
confectioners'  sugar,  and  shake  to  renaove  superfluoas 
sugar.  Pack  in  layers  in  a  tin  box,  putting  paper 
between  each  layer.  These  confections  may  be  used  at 
dinner^  in  place  of  bonbons  or  ginger  chips.  A  com- 
bination of  nut  meat  (walnut,  almond,  and  filbert)  may 
be  used  in  equal  proportions. 

MolasBM  Candy. 

2  cups  Porto  Rico  molasses.  3  tablespoons  butter. 
%  cup  sugar.                                  1  tablespoon  vinegar. 

An  iron  kettle  with  a  rounding  bottom  (Scotch  kettle), 
or  copper  kettle  is  best  for  candy  making.  If  one  has  do 
copper  kettle,  a  granite  kettle  is  best  for  sugar  candies. 

Put  butter  in  kettle,  place  over  fire,  and  when  melted 
add  molasses  and  sugar.  Stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
During  the  first  of  the  boiling,  stirring  is  unnecessary; 
but  when  nearly  cooked,  it  should  be  constantly  stirred. 
Boil  until,  when  tried  in  cold  water,  mixture  will  become 
brittle.  Add  vinegar  just  before  taking  from  fire.  Pour 
into  a  well  buttered  pan.  When  cool  enough  to  handle, 
pull  until  porous  and  light  colored,  allowing  candy  to 
come  in  contact  with  tips  of  fingers  and  thumbs,  not  to  lie 
squeezed  in  the  hand.  Cut  in  small  pieces,  using  lai^e 
shears  or  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  arrange  on  slightiy 
buttered  plates  to  cool. 

Velvet  Molasses  Candy. 

1  cup  molasses.  3  tablespoons  vinegar. 

3  cups  sugar.  j^  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 
1  cup  boiling  water.  }^  cup  melted  butter. 

J^  teaspoon  soda. 

Put  first  four  ingredients  in  kettle  placed  over  front  of 
range.  As  soon  as  boiling  point  is  reached,  add  cream 
of  tartar.     Boil  until,  when  tried  in  cold  water,  mixtore 
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will  become  brittle.  Stir  eoDBtantly  during  last  part  of 
cooking.  When  nearly  done,  add  butter  and  soda.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  pan  and  pull  same  as  Molasses  Candy. 
While  pulling,  add  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one-half  teaspoon 
lemon  extract,  few  drops  oil  of  peppermint,  or  few  drops 
oil  of  wintergreen. 

ButteroupB. 

2  cups  molasses.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

1  cup  sugar.  3^  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar, 

j^  cup  boiling  water.  Fondant  flavored  with  vanilla. 

Boil  ingredients  (except  fondant)  until,  when  tried  in 
cold  water,  a  firm  ball  may  be  formed  in  the  fingers,  not 
stirring  until  the  last  few  miimtes  of  cooking.  Pour  on 
a  buttered  platter,  and  when  cool  enough  to  handle,  pull 
until  light  colored.  Shape  on  a  floureil  board,  having 
strip  wide  enough  to  enclose  a  roll  of  fondant  one  inch 
in  diameter.  Place  fondant  on  candy,  bring  edges  of 
candy  together,  and  press  firmly  over  fondant.  With 
both  hands  pull  candy  into  a  long  strip.  Cut  in  small 
pieces;  each  piece  will  consist  of  fondant  encircled  with 
molasses  candy.  Care  must  be  taken  that  candy  is  not 
cooked  too  long,  as  it  should  be  soft  rather  than  brittle. 

Vinegar  Candy. 

2  cups  sugar.  %  cup  vinegar. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

Put  butter  into  kettle;  when  melted,  add  sugar  and 
vinegar.  Stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved,  afterwards  occa- 
sionally. Boil  until,  when  tried  in  cold  water,  mixture 
will  become  brittle.  Turn  on  a  buttered  platter  to  cool. 
Pull  and  cut  same  as  Molasses  Candy. 

Ice  Cream  Candy. 

3  cups  sugar.  J^  cup  boiling  water. 
^  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar.        H  tablespoon  vinopjar. 

Boil  ingredients  together  without  stirring,  until,  when 
tried  in  cold  water,  mixture  will  become  brittle.    Turn  on 
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a  well  battered  platter  to  cool.  As  edges  cool,  fold 
towards  centre.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  handled,  puU  ODtfl 
white  and  glossy.  While  pulling,  flavor  as  desired,  using 
vanilla,  orange  extract,  coffee  extract,  oil  of  sassafras, 
or  melted  chocolate.     Cat  in  sticks  or  small  pieces. 

Batter  Scotch. 

1  cup  sugar.  2  tablespoons  vinegar. 

y^  cup  molasses.  2  tablespoons  boiling  water. 

yi  cup  butter. 

Boil  ingredients  together  until,  when  tried  in  cold  water, 
mixture  will  become  brittle.  Turn  into  a  well  battered 
pan ;  when  slightly  cool,  mark  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife 
in  squares.  This  candy  is  much  improved  by  cooking  a 
small  piece  of  vanilla  bean  with  other  ingredients. 

Bvtter  TbSj, 

2  cups  light  brown  sugar.  2  tablespoons  water. 

}^  cup  molasses.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  vinegar.  J^  cup  butter. 

2  teaspoons  vanilla. 

Boil  first  five  ingredients  until,  when  tried  in  cold  water, 
mixture  will  become  brittle.  When  nearly  done,  add 
butter,  and  just  before  turning  into  pan,  vanilla.  Cool, 
and  mark  in  squares. 

Horehonnd  Candy. 

%  square  inch  pressed  2  cups  boiling  water, 

horehound.  .  3  cups  sugar. 

%  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  horehound  which  has  been 
separated  in  pieces;  let  stand  one  minute,  then  strain 
through  double  cheese  cloth.  Put  into  a  granite  kettle 
with  remaining  ingredients,  and  boil  until,  when  tried  in 
cold  water,  mixture  will  become  brittle.  Turn  into  a 
buttered  pan,  cool  slightly,  then  mark  in  small  squares. 
Small  square  packages  of  horehound  may  be  bought  for 
five  cents. 
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Chocolate  Caramels. 

2}^  tablespoons  butter.  H  ^^P  milk. 

2  cups  molasses.  3  squares  chocolate. 

1  cup  brown  sugar.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Put  butter  into  kettle;  when  melted,  add  molasses, 
sugar,  and  milk.  Stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  when 
boiling  point  is  reached,  add  chocolate,  stirring  constantly 
until  chocolate  is  melted.  Boil  until,  when  tried  in  cold 
water,  a  firm  ball  may  be  formed  in  the  fingers.  Add 
vanilla  just  after  taking  from  fire.  Turn  iuto  a  buttered 
pan,  cool,  and  mark  in  small  squares. 


Nut  Chocolate  Caramels. 

To  Chocolate  Caramels  add  the  meat  from  one  pound 
English  walnuts  broken  in  pieces,  or  one-half  pound 
almonds  blanched  and  chopped. 

Peanut  Nougat. 

1  lb.  sugar.  1  tjuart  j)eanuts. 

Shell,  remove  skins,  and  finely  chop  peanuts.  Sprinkle 
with  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Put  sugar  in  a  perfectly 
smooth  granite  saucepan,  place  on  range,  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  melted  to  a  syrup,  taking  care  to  keep  sugar 
from  sides  of  pan.  Add  nut  meat,  pour  at  once  into  a 
warm  buttered  tin,  and  mark  in  small  s(juares.  If  sugar 
is  not  removed  from  range  as  soon  as  melted,  it  will 
quickly  caramelize. 

Nut  Bar. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  buttered  shallow  pan  with  one 
and  one-third  cups  nut  meat  (eastaneas.  English  walnuts, 
or  almonds)  cut  in  quarters.  Pour  over  one  pound  sugar, 
melted  as  for  Peanut  Nougat.     Mark  in  bars. 

29 
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French  Nougat. 

>^  lb.  confectioners*  sugar.  U/lb.  almonds  blanched 

'     and  finely  chopped- 
Confectioners*  chocolate. 

Put  sugar  in  a  saucepan,  place  on  range,  and  stir  eon- 
stantly  until  melted ;  add  almonds,  and  pour  on  an  oiled 
marble.  Fold  mixture  as  it  spreads  with  a  broad-bladeil 
knife,  keeping  it  constantly  iu  motion.  Divide  in  foor 
parts,  and  as  soon  as  cool  enough  to  handle  shape  in  long 
rolls  about  one-third  inch  in  diameter,  keeping  rolls  in 
motion  until  almost  cold.  When  cold,  snap  in  pieces  one 
and  one-half  inches  long.  This  is  done  by  holding  rdl 
at  point  to  be  snapped  over  the  sharp  edge  of  a  broad- 
bladed  knife  and  snapping.  Melt  confection^^'-  s'  chocolate 
over  hot  water,  beat  with  a  fork  until  light  and  smooth, 
and  when  slightly  cooled  dip  pieces  in  chocolate  and  witii 
a  two-tined  fork  or  bonbon  dipper  remove  from  choco- 
late to  oiled  paper,  drawing  dipper  through  top  of  each 
the  entire  length,  thus  leaving  a  ridge.  Chocolate  best 
adapted  for  dii)ping  I>onbons  and  confections  mast  be 
bought  where  confectioners'  supplies  are  kept. 

Nongatine  Drops. 

Drop  French  Nougat  mixture  from  the  tip  of  a  spoon 
on  an  oiled  marble  very  soon  after  taking  from  fire. 
These  drops  have  a  rough  surface.  When  cold,  dip  in 
melted  confectioners*  chocolate. 

Wintergreen  Wafers. 

1  oz.  gum  tragacanth.  Confectioners*  sugar, 

1  cup  cold  water.  Oil  of  wintergreen. 

Soak  gum  tragacanth  in  water  twenty-four  hours,  and 
rub  through  a  fine  wire  sieve ;  add  enough  confectioners' 
sugar  to  knead.  Flavor  with  a  few  drops  oil  of  winter- 
green.     If  liked  pink,   color  with  fruit  I'ed.     Roll  until 
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very  thin  on  a  board  or  marble  dredged  with  sugar. 
Shape  with  a  small  round  cutter  or  cut  in  three-fourths 
iuch  squares.  Spread  wafers,  cover,  and  let  stand  until 
dry  and  brittle.  This  mixture  may  be  flavored  with  oil 
of  lemon,  clove,  sassafras,  etc.,  and  colored  as  desired. 

Cocoanut  Cream  Candy. 

1}^  cups  sugar.  2  teaspoons  butter. 

\£  cup  milk.  I3  cup  shredded  cocoanut. 

j^  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Put  butter  into  granite  saucepan;  when  melted,  add 
sugar  and  milk,  and  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Heat 
to  boiling  point,  and  boil  twelve  minutes;  remove  from 
lire,  add  cocoanut  and  vanilla,  and  beat  until  creamy  and 
mixture  begins  to  sugar  slightly  around  edge  of  sauce- 
pau.  Pour  at  once  into  a  buttered  pan,  cool  slightly, 
and  mark  in  squares.  One-half  cup  nut  meat,  broken  in 
pieces,  may  be  used  in  place  of  cocoanut. 

Chocolate  Cream  Candy. 

2  cups  sugar.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

%  cup  milk.  2  scpiares  chocolate. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Put  butter  into  granite  saucepan;  when  melted,  add 
sugar  and  milk.  Heat  to  boiling  point;  then  add  choco- 
late,  and  stir  constantly  until  chocolate  is  melted.  Boil 
thirteen  minutes,  remove  from  (ire,  add  vanilla,  and  beat 
until  creamy  and  mixture  begins  to  sugar  slightly  around 
edge  of  saucepan.  Pour  at  once  into  a  buttered  pan, 
cool  slightly,  and  mark  in  squares.  Omit  vanilla,  and 
add,  while  cooking,  one-fourth  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Maple  Sugar  Candy. 

1  lb.  soft  maple  sugar.  I4  cup  boiling  watt»r. 

5^  cup  thin  cream.  %  cup  English  walnut  or  yteaxu 

meat  out  in  pieces. 

Break  sugar  in  pieces ;  put  into  a  saucepan  with  cream 
.  and  water.     Bring  to  b;>iling  point,  and  boil  until  a  soft 
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ball  is  formed  when  tried  in  cold  water.  Remove  from 
fire,  beat  until  creamy,  add  uut  meat,  and  poor  into  a 
battered  tin.     Cool  slightly,  and  mark  in  squares. 

Sultana  Caramels. 

2  cups  sugar.  2  squares  chocolate. 

%  cup  milk.  1  teaspoon  vaniUa. 

^  cup  molasses.  j^  ^^P  f^nglish  walnut  or  hickoir 

%  cup  butter.  nut  meat  cut  in  pieces. 

2  tablespoons  Sultana  raisins. 

Put  butter  into  a  saucepan ;  when  melted,  add  sugar, 
milk,  and  molasses.  Heat  to  boiling  point,  and  lx>i] 
seven  minutes.  Add  chocolate,  and  stir  until  chocolate 
is  melted ;  then  boil  seven  minutes  longer.  Remove  from 
fire,  beat  until  creamy,  add  nuts,  raisins,  and  vanilla, 
and  pour  at  once  into  a  buttered  tin.  Cool  slightly,  and 
mark  in  squares. 

Pralines. 

1%  cups  powdered  sugar.  2  cups  hickory  nut  or  pecan 

1  cup  maple  syrup.  meat  cut  in  pieces. 

}^  cup  cream. 

Boil  first  three  ingredients  until,  when  tried  in  cold 
water,  a  soft  ball  may  be  formed.  Remove  from  fire, 
and  beat  until  of  a  creamy  consistency;  add  nuts,  and 
drop  from  tip  of  spoon  in  small  piles  on  buttered  paper. 

Creamed  Walnuts. 

White  1  egg.  %  teaspoon  vanilla. 

>^  tablespoon  cold  water.  1  lb.  confectioners*  sugar. 

English  walnuts. 

Put  egg,  water,  and  vanilla  in  a  bowl,  and  beat  until 
well  blended.  Add  sugar  gradually  until  stiflf  enough  to 
knead.  Shape  in  balls,  flatten,  and  place  halves  of  wal- 
nuts opposite  each  other  on  each  piece.  Sometimes  all 
the  sugar  will  not  be  required. 
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Peppermints. 

1>^  cup6  sugar.  %  cup  boiling  water. 

6  drops  oil  of  peppermint. 

Put  sugar  and  water  into  a  granite  saucepan  and  stir 
until  /sugar  is  dissolved.  Boil  ten  minutes ;  remove  from 
fire,  add  peppermint,  and  beat  until  of  right  consistency. 
Drop  from  tip  of  spoon  on  slightly  buttered  paper. 

BOILED   SUQAB  FOR   CONFECTIONS. 

£leven  tests  are  considered  for  boiling  sugar ;  — 

Small  thread,  215°  F.  The  feather,  232°. 

Large  thread,  217°.  Soft  ball,       238°. 

Pearl,  220°.  Hardball,      248°. 

Large  pearl,    222°.  Small  crack,  290°. 

The  blow,        230°.  Crack,  310°. 

Caramel,  350°. 

Fondant,  the  basis  of  all  French  candy,  is  made  of 
sugar  and  water  boiled  together  (with  a  small  quantity 
of  cream  of  tartar  to  prevent  sugar  from  granulating)  to 
soft  ball,  288°  F.  The  professional  confectioner  is  able 
to  decide  when  syrup  has  boiled  to  the  right  temperature 
by  sound  while  boiling,  and  by  testing  in  cold  water; 
these  tests  at  first  seem  somewhat  diflficult  to  the  amateur, 
but  only  a  little  experience  is  necessary  to  make  fondant 
successfully.  A  sugar  thermometer  is  often  employed, 
and  proves  valuable,  as  by  its  use  one  need  not  exercise 
his  judgment. 

White  Fondant. 

2%  lbs.  sugar.  \%  cups  hot  water. 

J^  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 

Put  ingredients  into  a  smooth  granite  stewpan.  Stir, 
place  on  range,  and  heat  gradually  to  boiling  point. 
Boil  without  stirring  until,  when  tried  in  cold  water,  a 
soft  ball  may  be  formed  that  will  just  keep  in  shape, 
which  is  238°  F.    After  a  few^  minntes'  boiling,  sugar  will 
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adhere  to  sides  of  kettle ;  this  should  be  washed  oflf  with 
the  hand  first  dipped  in  cold  water.  Have  a  pan  of  cold 
water  near  nt  hand,  dip  hand  in  cold  water,  then  quickly 
wash  off  a  small  part  of  the  sugar  w^ith  tips  of  fingers,  and 
repeat  until  all  sugar  adhering  to  side  of  saucepan  is  re- 
moved. If  this  is  quickly  done,  there  is  no  danger  of  bnro- 
ing  the  fingers.  Pour  slowly  on  a  slightly  oileil  marble  slab. 
Let  stand  a  few  minutes  to  cool,  but  not  long  enough  to 
become  hard  around  the  edge.  Scrape  fondant  with  chop- 
ping knife  to  one  end  of  marble,  and  work  with  a  wooden 
spatula  until  white  and  creamy.  It  will  (quickly  change 
from  this  consistency,  and  begin  to  lump,  when  it  should 
be  kneaded  with. the  hands  until  perfectly  smooth. 

Put  into  a  bowl,  cover  with  oiled  paper  to  exclude  air, 
that  a  crust  may  not  form  on  top,  and  let  stand  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  large  oiled  platter  and  wooden  stxK)n  may 
l)e  used  in  place  of  marble  slab  and  spatula.  Always 
make  fondant  on  a  clear  day,  as  a  damp,  heavy  atmos- 
phere has  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  boiling  of  sugar. 

Coffee  Fondant. 

2}^  lbs.  sugar.  V4  cup  ground  coffee. 

1^2  c^P'^  cold  water.  ^  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 

Put  water  and  coffee  in  saucepan,  and  heat  to  boiling 
point.  Strain  through  double  cheese  cloth;  then  add 
sugar  and  cream  of  tartar.  Boil  and  work  same  as  White 
P'ondant. 

Maple  Fondant. 

1^4  lbs.  maple  sugar.  1  cup  hot  water. 

ly^  lbs.  sugar.  ^  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 

Break  maple  sugar  in  pieces,  and  add  to  remaining  in- 
gredients.    Boil  and  work  same  as  White  Fondant. 

Bonbons. 

The  centres  of  bonbons  are  made  of  fondant  shaped 
in  small  balls.  If  White  Fondant  is  used,  flavor  as  de- 
sired, —  vanilla  being  usually  preferred.     For  cocoannt 
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centres,  work  as  much  shredded  cocoaiuit  as  possible  into 
a  small  quantity  of  fondant;  for  nut  centres,  surround 
pieces  of  nut  meat  with  fondant,  using  just  enough  to 
cover.  French  candied  cherries  are  often  used  in  this 
way.  Allow  balls  to  stand  over  night,  and  dip  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

To  Dip  Bonbons.  Put  fondant  in  saucepan,  and  melt 
over  hot  water;  color  and  flavor  as  desired.  In  coloring 
fc»ndant,  dip  a  small  wooden  skewer  in  coloring  paste, 
take  up  a  small  quantity,  and  dip  skewer  in  fondant.  If 
care  is  not  taken,  the  color  is  apt  to  be  too  intense.  Dur- 
ing dipping,  keep  fondant  over  hot  water  that  it  may  l)e 
kept  of  right  consistency.  For  dipping,  use  a  two-tined 
fork  or  confectioners'  bonbon  dipper.  Droj)  centres  in 
fondant  one  at  a  time,  stir  until  covered,  remove  from 
fondant,  put  on  oiled  paper,  and  bring  end  of  dipper  over 
the  top  of  bonbon,  thus  leaving  a  tail-piece  which  shows 
that  bonbons  have  been  hand  dipped.  Stir  fondant  be- 
tween dippings  to  prevent  a  crust  from  forming. 

Cream  Mints. 

Melt  fondant  over  hot  water,  flavor  with  a  few  drops  of 
oil  of  peppermint,  wintei^reen,  clove,  cinnamon,  or  orange, 
and  color  if  desired.  Drop  from  tip  of  spoon  on  oiled 
paper.  Confectioners  use  rubber  moulds  for  shaping 
cream  mints;  but  these  are  expensive  for  home  use, 
unless  one  is  to  make  mints  in  large  (pian titles. 

Cream  Nut  Bars. 

Melt  fondant  and  flavor,  stir  in  any  kind  of  nut  meat, 
cut  in  pieces.  Turn  in  an  oiled  pan,  cool,  and  cut  in  bars 
with  a  sharp  knife.    Maple  Fondant  is  delicious  with  nuts. 

Dipped  'Walnuts. 

Melt  fondant  and  flavor.  Dip  halves  of  walnuts  as 
bonbon  centres  are  dipped.  Halves  of  pecan  or  whole 
blanched  almonds  may  be  similarly  dipped. 
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Tutti-Fnitti  Candy. 

Fill  an  oiled  boixler-inould  with  three  layers  of  melted 
fondant.  Have  bottom  layer  maple,  well  mixed  with  EDg- 
liish  walnut  meat ;  the  second  layer  colored  pink,  flavorai 
with  rose,  ami  mixed  with  candied  cherries  cut  in  quartern 
and  tigs  finely  chopped;  the  thinl  layer  white,  flavored 
with  vanilla,  mixed  with  nuts,  candied  cherries  cut  w 
quarters,  and  candied  pineapple  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Cover  mould  with  oiled  paper,  and  let  stand  over  night 
Remove  from  mould,  and  place  on  a  plate  covered  with 
a  lace  paper  napkin.  Fill  centime  with  Bonbons  and 
Glace  Nuts. 

Glac^  Nats. 

2  cups  sugar.  1  cup  boiling  water. 

;^  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 

Put  ingredients  in  a  smooth  saucepan,  stir,  place  on 
range,  and  heat  to  boiling  point.  Boil  without  stirring 
until  syrup  begins  to  discolor,  which  is  310°  F.  Wash  off 
sugar  which  adheres  to  sides  of  saucepan  as  in  making 
fondant.  Remove  saucepan  from  fire,  and  place  in 
larger  pan  of  cold  water  to  instantly  stop  lK>iling.  Re- 
move from  cold  water  and  place  in  a  saucepan  of  hot 
water  during  dipjnng.  Take  nuts  separately  on  a  long 
pin,  dip  in  syruj)  to  cover,  remove  from  syrup,  and  place 
on  oiled  paper. 

Glace  Fruits. 

P\)r  Glaci'  Fruits,  grapes,  strawberries,  sections  of 
mandarins  and  oranges,  and  candied  cherries  are  most 
commonly  used.  Take  grapes  separately  from  clusters, 
leaving  a  short  stem  on  each  grape.  Dip  in  syrup  made 
as  for  (Hace  Nuts,  holding  by  stem  with  pincers.  Remove 
to  oiled  paper,  (ilace  fruits  keep  but  a  day,  and  should 
only  be  attempted  in  cold  and  clear  weather. 
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Spun  Sugar. 


2  lbs.  sugar.  2  cups  boiling  water. 

Ki  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar. 

Put  ingreclieuts  in  a  smooth  saucepan.  Boil  without 
stirring  until  syrup  begins  to  discolor,  which  is  310°  F. 
Wash  off  sugar  which  adheres  to  sides  of  saucepan  as  in 
making  fondant.  Remove  saucepan  from  fire,  and  place 
in  a  larger  pan  of  cold  water  to  instantly  stop  boiling. 
Remove  from  cold  water,  and  place  in  saucepan  of  hot 
water.  Place  two  broomstick-handles  over  backs  of 
chairs,  and  spread  paper  on  the  floor  under  them.  When 
syrup  is  slightly  cooled,  put  dipi)er  in  syrup,  remove  from 
syrup,  and  shake  quickly  back  and  forth  over  broom- 
handles.  Carefully  take  off  spun  sugar  as  soon  as  formed, 
and  shape  in  nests  or  pile  lightly  on  a  cold  dish.  Syrup 
may  be  colored  if  desired.  Spun  Sugar  is  served  around 
bricks  or  moulds  of  frozen  creams  and  ices. 

Dippers  for  spinning  sugar  are  made  of  coarse  wires; 
about  twenty  wires,  ten  inches  long,  are  put  in  a  bundle, 
and  fastened  with  wire  coiled  round  and  round  to  form 
a  handle. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
SANDWICHES   AND   CANAPES. 

IN  preparing  bread  for  sandwiches,  cut  slices  as 
thinly  as  possible,  and  remove  crusts.  If  butter  is 
used,  cream  the  butter,  and  spread  bread  before  cutting 
from  loaf.  Spread  half  the  slices  with  mixture  to  be 
used  for  filling,  cover  with  remaining  pieces,  and  cat 
in  squares,  oblongs,  or  triangles.  If  sandwiches  are 
shaped  with  round  or  fancy  cutters,  bread  should  be 
shaped  before  spreading,  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of 
butter.  Sandwiches  which  are  prepared  several  hours 
before  serving-time  may  be  kept  fresh  and  moist  by 
wrapping  in  a  napkin  wrung  as  dry  as  possible  out  of  hot 
water,  and  keeping  in  a  cool  place.  ParafMne  paper  is 
often  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Bread  for  sandwiches 
cuts  better  when  a  day  old.  Serve  sandwiches  piled  on 
a  plate  covered  with  a  doily. 

Rolled  Bread. 

Cut  fresh  bread,  while  still  warm,  in  as  thin  slices  as 
possible,  using  a  very  sharp  knife.  Spread  evenly  witii 
butter  which  has  been  creamed.  Roll  slices  separately, 
and  tie  each  with  baby  ribl>ou. 

Bread  and  Batter  Folds. 

Remove  end  slice  from  bread.  Spread  end  of  loaf  spar- 
ingly and  evenly  with  butter  which  has  been  creamed. 
Cut  off  as  thin  a  slice  as  possible.  Repeat  until  tiie 
number  of  slices  required  are  prepared.  Remove  crusts, 
put  together  in  pairs,  and  cut  in  squares,  oblongs,  or 
triangles.  Use  white,  entire  wheat,  Graham,  or  brown 
bread. 
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Lettuce  Sandwiches. 

Put  fresh,  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  washed  and  thoroughly 
dried,  between  thin  slices  of  buttered  bread  prepared  as 
for  Bread  and  Butter  Folds,  having  a  teaspcxjn  of  Mayon- 
naise on  each  leaf. 

Egg  Sandwiches. 

Chop  finely  the  whites  of  hard  boiled  eggs ;  force  the 
yolks  through  a  strainer  or  potato  ricer.  Mix  yolks  and 
whites,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  moisten  with 
Mayonnaise  or  Cream  Salad  Dressing.  Si)read  mixture 
between  thin  slices  of  buttered  bread  prepared  as  for 
Bread  and  Butter  Folds. 

Sardine  Sandwiches. 

Remove  skin  and  bones  from  sardines,  and  mash  to  a 
paste.  Add  to  an  equal  quantity  of  yolks  of  hard  boiled 
eggs  rubbed  through  a  sieve.  Season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice ;  moisten  with  olive  oil  or 
melted  butter.  Spread  mixture  between  thin  slices  of 
buttered  bread  prepared  as  for  Bread  and  Butter  Folds. 

Sliced  Ham  Sandwiches. 

Slice  cold  boiled  ham  as  thinly  as  possible.  Put 
between  thin  slices  of  buttered  bread  prepared  as  for 
Bread  and  Butter  Folds. 

Chopped  Ham  Sandwiches. 

Finely  chop  cold  boiled  ham,  and  moisten  with  Sauce 
Tartare.  Spread  between  thin  slices  of  buttered  bread 
prepared  as  for  Bread  and  Butter  Folds. 

Anchovy  Sandwiches. 

Rub  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs  to  a  paste.  Moisten 
with  soft  butter  and  season  with  Anchovy  essence. 
Spread  mixture  between  thin  slices  of  buttered  bread 
prepared  as  for  Bread  and  Butter  Folds. 
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Chicken  Sandwiches. 

Chop  cold  boiled  chicken,  and  moisten  with  Mayonnaise 
or  Cream  Salad  Dressing ;  or  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  moisten  with  rich  chicken  stock.  Prepare  as  other 
sandwiches.  * 

LobBter  Sandwiches. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell,  and  chop.  Season 
with  salt,  cayenne,  made  mustard,  and  lemon  juice;  or 
moisten  with  any  salad  dressing.  Spread  mixture  on  a 
crisp  lettuce  leaf,  and  prepare  as  other  sandwiches. 

Oyster  Sandwiches. 

Arrange  fried  oysters  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  alloving 
two  oysters  for  each  leaf,  and  one  leaf  for  each  sandwich. 
Prepare  as  other  sandwiches. 

Nut  and  Cheese  Sandwiches. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  grated  Gruy^re  cheese  and  chopped 
English  walnut  meat;  then  season  with  salt  and  cayenne. 
Prepare  as  other  sandwiches. 

Qinger  Sandwiches. 

Cut  preserved  Canton  ginger  in  very  thin  slices.  Pre- 
pare as  other  sandwiches. 

Fruit  Sandwiches.  | 

Remove    stems    and    finely   chop    figs;    add   a  small 
quantity  of  water,  cook  in  double  boiler  until  a  paste  is 
formed,    then   add    a   few   drops  of   lemon  juice.    Cool 
mixture   and   spread  on    thin  slices  of  buttered  bread;     ; 
sprinkle   with   finely   chopped    peanuts   and   cover  with     | 
pieces  of  buttered  bread. 

Brown  Bread  Sandwiches. 

Brown  Bread  to  be  used  for  sandwiches  is  best  steamed 
in   one-pound   baking-powder   boxes.      Spread   and  cut 
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bi-^ad  as  for  other  sandwiches.  Put  between  layers  finely 
chopped  peanuts  seasoned  with  salt;  or  grated  cheese 
mixed  with  chopped  English  walnut  meat  and  seasoned 
-with  salt. 

Rtuwian  Sandwiches. 

Spread  zephyrettes  with  thin  slices  of  Neufchatel 
eheese,  cover  with  finely  chopped  olives  moistened  with 
i^f  ayonnaise  Dressing.  Place  a  zephyrette  over  each  and 
press  together. 

Jelly  SandTviches. 

Spread  zephyrettes  with  quince  jelly  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  English  walnut  meat.  Place  a  zephyrette  over 
each  and  press  together. 

Cheese  Wafers. 

Sprinkle  zephyrettes  with  grated  chee^ie  mixed  with  a 
few  grains  of  cayenne.  Put  on  a  sheet  and  bake  until 
the  cheese  melts. 

Canapes. 

Canapes  are  made  by  cutting  bread  in  slices  one-fourth 
inch  thick,  and  cutting  slices  in  strips  four  inches  long 
by  one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  or  in  circular  pieces. 
Then  bread  is  toasted,  fried  in  deep  fat,  or  buttered  and 
browned  in  the  oven,  and  covered  with  a  seasoned 
mixture  of  eggs,  cheese,  fish,  or  meat,  separately  or  in 
combination.  Canapes  are  served  hot  or  cold,  and  used 
in  place  of  oysters  at  a  dinner  or  luncheon.  At  a  gentle- 
men's dinner  they  are  served  with  a  glass  of  sherry 
before  entering  the  dining-room. 

Cheese  Canapes  I. 

Toast  circular  pieces  of  bread,  sprinkle  with  a  thick 
layer  of  grated  cheese,  seasoned  with  salt  and  cayenne. 
Place  on  a  tin  sheet  and  bake  until  cheese  is  melted. 
Serve  at  once. 
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Cheese  Canapes  II. 

Spread  circular  pieces  of  toasted  bread  with  Frendi 
Mustard,  then  proceed  as  for  Cheese  Canapes  I. 

Sardine  Canapds. 

Spread  circular  pieces  of  toasted  bread  with  sardines 
(from  which  bones  have  been  removed)  rubbed  to  ;i 
paste,  with  a  small  quantity  of  creamed  butter  and 
seasoned  with  Worcestershire  Sauce  and  a  few  grains 
t»ayenne.  Place  in  the  centre  of  each  a  stuffed  olive, 
made  by  removing  stone  and  filling  cavity  with  sardine 
mixture.  Around  each  arrange  a  border  of  the  finely 
chopped  whites  of  hard  boiled  eggs. 

Anchovy  Canapes. 

Spread  circular  pieces  of  toasted  bread  with  Anchovy 
Butter.  Chop  separately  yolks  and  whites  of  hard  boiled 
eggs.  Cover  canapes  by  (quarters  with  e^g,  alternating 
yolks  and  whites.  Divide  yolks  from  whites  with  ancho- 
vies split  in  two  lengthwise,  and  pipe  around  a  border  of 
Anchovy  Butter,  using  a  j)astry  bag  and  tube. 

Canapes  Lorenzo. 

Toast  slices  of  bread  cut  in  shape  of  horseshoes,  cream 
two  tablespoons  butter,  and  add  one  teaspoon  white  of 
egg.  Spread  rounding  with  Crab  Mixture,  cover  with 
creamed  butter,  sprinkle  with  cheese,  and  brown  in  the 
oven.  Serve  on  a  napkin,  ends  towani  centre  of  disb. 
and  garnish  with  parsley. 

Crab  Mixture.  Finely  chop  crab  meat,  season  with 
salt,  cayenne,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  theu 
moisten  with  Thick  \Miite  Sauce.  Lobster  meat  may 
be  used  in  place  of  crab  meat. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
RECIPES   FOR  THE   CHAFINO-DISH. 

THE  chafing-dish,  which,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  gained  so  much  favor,  is  by  no  means  a  utensil 
of  modern  invention,  as  its  history  may  be  traced  to  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  It  finds  its  phice  on  the  breakfast 
table,  when  the  eggs  may  be  cooked  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious ;  on  the  luncheon  table,  when  a  dainty  hot  dish 
may  be  prepared  to  serve  in  place  of  the  so-oft-seen  cold 
meat;  but  it  is  made  of  greatest  use  for  the  cooking  of 
late  suppers,  and  always  seems  to  accompany  hospitality 
and  goocl  cheer. 

It  is  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  the  housekeeper  who 
does  her  own  work,  or  has  but  one  maid,  as  well  as  by  the 
society  girl  who,  by  its  use,  first  gains  a  taste  for  the  art 
of  cooking.  The  simple  tin  chafing-dishes  may  be  bought 
for  as  small  a  sum  as  ninety  cents,  while  the  elaborate 
silver  ones  command  as  high  a  price  as  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. Very  attractive  dishes  are  made  of  granite  ware, 
nickel,  or  copper.  The  latest  patterns  have  the  hinip  with 
a  screw  adjustment  to  regulate  the  flame,  and  a  metal  tray 
on  which  to  set  dish,  that  it  mav  be  moved  if  necessarv 
while  hot,  without  danger  of  burnt  fingm's,  and  that  it  may 
not  injure  tlie  polished  table. 

A  chafing-dish  has  two  pans,  the  nnder  one  for  holding 
hot  water,  the  upper  one  with  h)ng  handle  for  holding  food 
to  be  cooked.  A  blazer  differs  from  a  chafing-dish,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  no  hot-water  pan. 

Wood  alcohol,  which  is  much  lower  in  price  than  high- 
proof  spirits,  is  generally  used  in  chafing-dishes. 
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The  Davy  Toaster  may  be  used  over  the  chafing-didi 
for  toasting  bread  and  broiling. 

List  of  dishes  previously  given  that  may  be  prepared 
on  the  Chafiug-Dish  :  — 

German  Toast.  Buttered  Lobster. 

Dropped  Eggs.  Creamed  Lobster. 

Eggs  k  la  Fiimoise.  Broiled  Meat  Cakes. 

Eggs  k  la  Suisse.  Salmi  of  Lamb. 

Scrambled  Eggs.  Creamed  Sweetbreads. 

Scralnbled  Eggs  with  Tomato  Sauted  Sweetbreads. 

Sauce.  Chickens'  Livers  with  Madeira 
Scrambled  Eggs  with  Anchovy  Sauce. 

Toast.  Chickens'  Livers  with  Curry. 

Buttered  Eggs.  Sauted  Chickens'  Livers. 

Buttered  Eggs  with  Tomatoes.  Creamed  Chicken. 

Ciu-ried  Eggs.  Chicken  and  Oysters  a  la  Me- 
French  Omelet.  tropole. 

Spanish  Omelet.  Stewed  Muslu-ooms. 

Creamed  Fish.  Sauted  Mushrooms. 

Halibut  k  la  Rarebit.  Mushrooms  k  la  Sabine. 

Creamed  Oysters.  Soujffl^  an  Rhum. 


Scrambled  Bggs  with  S-weetbreada. 

4  eggs.  j^  cup  milk. 

}4  teaspoon  salt.  1  sweetbread  parboiled  and 

Jg  teaspoon  pepper.  cut  in  dice. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

Beat  eggs  slightly  with  silver  folk,  add  salt,  pepper, 
milk,  and  sweetbread.  Put  butter  in  hot  chafing-dish; 
when  melted,  pour  in  the  mixture.  Cook  until  of  ereaniv 
consistency,  stirring  and  scraping  from  bottom  of  pan. 

Scrambled  Bggs  with  Calf  a  Brains. 

Follow  recipe  for  Scrambled  P]gg8  with  Sweetbreads, 
using  calf's  brains  in  place  of  sweetbreads. 

To  Prepare  Calfe  BrainB.  Soak  one  hour  in  cold 
water  to  cover.     Remove  membrane,  and  parboil  twenty 
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minutes  in  boiling,  salted,  acidulated  water.  Drain,  put  in 
cold  Tv^ater;  as  soon  as  cold,  drain  again,  and  separate  in 
small  pieces. 

Cheese  Omelet. 

2  eggs.  •  j^  tablesix>oii  salt. 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

1  tablespoon  gi*ated  cheese. 

Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  one-half  teaspoon  melted  butter, 
salt,  cayenne,  and  cheese.  Melt  remaining  butter,  add 
mixtnre,  and  cook  until  firm,  without  stiiTing.  Roll,  and 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese. 

Eggs  an  Beurre  Noir. 

Butter.  Pepper. 

Salt.  ^      4  eggs<. 

1  teaspoon  vinegar. 

Put  one  tablespoon  butter  in  a  hot  chafing-dish ;  when 
melted,  slip  in  carefully  four  eggs ,  one  at  a  time.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  cook  until  whites  are  firm. 
Remove  to  a  hot  platter,  care  being  taken  not  to  break 
yolks.  In  same  dish  brown  two  tablespoons  butter,  add 
vinegar,  and  pour  over  eggs. 


Eggs  d  la  Caracas. 

2  oz.  smoked  dried  beef.  Few  grains  cinnamon. 

1  cup  tomatoes.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

H  c^^P  grated  cheese.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Few  drops  onion  juice.  3  eggs. 

Pick  over  beef  and  chop  finely,  add  tomatoes,  cheese, 
onion  juice,  cinnamon,  and  cayenne.  Melt  butter,  add 
mixture,  and  when  heated,  add  eggs  well  beaten.  Cook 
until  eggs  are  of  creamy  consistency,  stirring  and  scrap- 
ing from  bottom  of  pan. 

30 
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Union  Grill. 

Clean  one  pint  of  oysters  and  drain  off  all  the'liqoor 
possible.  Put  oysters  in  chafing-dish,  and  as  liquor  flows 
from  oysters,  remove  with  a  spoon,  and  so  continue  until 
oysters  are  plump.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
add  two  tablespoons  butter.     Ser%'e  on  zephyrettes 

Oysters  k  la  D'Uzelles. 

1  pint  oysters.  i^  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  chopped  miLshrooms.     }4  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 
2  tablespoons  butter.  Few  gi-ains  cayenne. 

2  tablespoons  floui'.  1  egg  yolk. 

1  tablespoon  sherry  wine. 

Clean  oysters,  heat  to  boiling  point,  and  drain.  Reserve 
liquor  and  strain  through  cheese  cloth ;  there  should  be 
three-fourths  cup.  Cook  butter  and  mushrooms  five  min- 
utes, add  flour,  and  oyster  liquor  gradually;  then  cook 
three  minutes.  Add  seasonings,  oysters,  egg,  and  sherry. 
Serve  on  pieces  of  toasted  bread  or  zephyrettes. 

Oysters  k  la  Thorndike. 

1  pint  oysters.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 
}^2  teaspoon  salt.                           ^  cup  thin  cream. 

Yolks  2  eggs. 

Clean  and  drain  oysters.  Melt  butter,  add  oysters,  and 
cook  until  plump.  Then  add  seasonings,  cream,  and  egg 
yolks.  Cook  until  sauce  is  slightly  thickened.  Serve  on 
zephyrettes. 

Lobster  k  la  Delmonico. 

2  lb.  lobster.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

}^  cup  butter.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 

^  tablespoons  flour.  1  cup  thin  cream. 

}'2  teaspoon  salt.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

2  tablespoons  sheiTy  wine. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell  and  cut  in  small  cubes. 
Melt  butter,  add  flour,  seasonings,  and  cream,  gradually. 
Add  lobster,  and  when  heated,  add  egg  yolks  and  wine. 
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Lobster  k  la  Newburg. 

2  lb.  lobster.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 

J^  cup  butter.  1  tablespoon  sherry. 

Ao  teaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon  brancly. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  }4  cup  thin  cream. 

Yolks  2  eggs. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell  aud  cut  in  slices.  Melt 
butter,  add  lobster,  and  cook  three  minutes.  Add  season- 
ings and  wine,  cook  one  minute,  then  add  cream  and  yolks 
of  eg^s  slightly  beaten.  Stir  until  thickened.  Serve 
with  toast  or  Puflf  Paste  Points. 


Clams  d  la  Newburg. 

1  pint  clams.  3  tablespoons  sherry  or 

tablespoons  butter.  Madeira  wine. 

y^  teasjwon  salt.  y^  cup  thin  cream. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  Yolks  3  eggs. 

Clean  clams,  remove  soft  parts,  and  finely  chop  hard 
parts.  Melt  butter,  add  chopped  clams,  seasonings,  and 
wine.  Cook  eight  minutes,  add  soft  part  of  clams,  and 
cream.  Cook  two  minutes,  then  add  egg  yolks  slightly 
beaten,  diluted  with  some  of  the  hot  sauce. 

Shrimps  k  la  Newburg. 

1  pint  shrimps.  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1  teaspoon  flour. 

}',^  teaspoon  salt.  }o  cup  cream. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

2  tablespoons  sherry  wine. 

Clean  shrimps  and  cook  three  minutes  in  two  tablespoons 
butter.  Add  salt,  cayenne,  and  lemon  juice,  and  cook  one 
minute.  Remove  shrimps,  and  put  remaining  butter  in 
chafing-dish,  add  flour  and  cream;  when  thickened,  add 
yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten,  shrimps,  and  wine.  Serve 
with  toast  or  Puff  Paste  Points. 
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Fish  k  la  Proveii9ale. 

}^  cup  butter.  Yolks  4  hard  boiled  eggs. 

2)4  tablespoons  flour.  1  teaspoon  Anchovy  essence. 

'2  cups  milk.  2  cups  cold  boiled  flaked  fish. 

Make  a  sauce  of  butter,  flour,  and  milk.  Mash  yolks  of 
eggs  and  mix  with  Anchovy  essence,  add  to  saaee«  tkn 
add  flsh.     Serve  as  soon  as  heated. 


Grilled  Sardines. 

Drain  twelve  sardines  and  cook  in  a  chaflng-dish  until 
heated,  turning  frequently.  Place  on  small  oblong  pieces 
of  dry  toast,  and  sen^e  with  Maitre  d'  H6tel  or  Lemon 
Butter. 

Sardines  with  Anchovy  Sauce. 

Drain  twelve  sardines  and  cook  in  a  chafing-dish  uiitil 
heated,  turning  frequently.  Remove  from  chafing-dish. 
Make  one  cup  Brown  Sauce  with  one  and  one-half  table- 
spoons sardine  oil,  two  tablespoons  flour,  and  one  cup 
Brown  Stock.  Season  with  Anchovy  essence.  Rebeat 
sardines  in  sauce.  Serve  with  Brown  Bread  Sandwiches, 
having  a  slice  of  cucumber  marinated  with  French  Dress- 
ing between  slices  of  bread. 

T77elBh  Rarebit  I. 

■ 

1  tablespoon  butter.  ^^  t^^aspoon  salt. 

1  tejispoou  corn-starch.  ^^  teaspoon  muBtard. 

}4  cup  thin  cream.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

}^  lb.  mild  soft  cheese  Toast  or  zephvrettes. 
cut  in  small  pieces. 

Melt  butter,  add  corn-starch,  stir  until  well  mixed,  then 
add  cream  gradually  and  cook  two  minutes.  Add  cheese, 
and  stir  until  cheese  is  melted.  Season,  and  sene  on 
zephyrettes  or  bread  toasted  on  one  side,  rarebit  being 
poured  over  untoasted  side. 
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"Welsh  Rarebit  n. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  J:^  teaspoon  mustard. 

y^  lb.  mild  soft  cheese.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

cut  in  small  pieces.  %  to  )^  cup  ale  or 
J^  teaspoon  salt.  lager  beer. 

1  ^%%' 

Pat  butter  in  chafing-dish,  and  when  melted,  add  cheese 
and  seasonings ;  as  cheese  melts,  add  ale  gradually ;  then 
egg  slightly  beaten.     Sei-ve  as  Welsh  Rarebit  I. 

Oyster  Rarebit. 

1  cup  oysters.  >^  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  Few  grains  cayenne. 
>^  lb.  soft  mild  cheese.                   2  eggs. 

cut  in  small  pieces. 

Clean,  parboil,  and  drain  oysters,  reserving  liquor ;  then 
i-emove  and  discard  tough  muscle.  Melt  butter,  add 
cheese  and  seasonings;  as  cheese  melts,  add  gradually 
oyster  liquor,  and  eggs  slightly  beaten.  As  soon  as 
mixtore  is  smooth,  add  soft  part  of  oysters. 

English  Monkey. 

1  cup  stale  bread  crumbs.  %  cup  soft  mild  cheese 

1  cup  milk.  cut  in  small  pieces. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  1  egg. 

y^  teaspoon  salt. 
Few  grains  cayenne. 

Soak  bread  crumbs  fifteen  minutes  in  milk.  Melt  but- 
ter, add  cheese,  aud  when  cheese  has  melted,  add  soaked 
crumbs,  egg  slightly  beaten,  and  seasonings.  Cook  three 
minutes,  and  pour  over  toasted  crackers. 

Breaded  Tongue  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

Cut  cold  boiled  corned  tongue  in  slices  one-thii-d  inch 
thick.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  ^gg  and 
crumbs,  and  saut^  in  butter.  Serve  with  Tomato  Sauce  I. 
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Scotoh  'Woodcock. 

4  hard  boiled  eggs.  1  cup  milk. 

8  tablespoons  butter.  3^  teaspoon  salt. 

11.^  tabiesiK)ons  flour.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

Anchovy  essence. 

Make  a  thiu  white  sauce  of  butter,  flour,  milk,  and  sea- 
sonings ;  add  eggs  finely  chopped,  and  season  with  Anchovy 
essence.     Serve  as  Welsh  Rarebit  1. 

Shredded  Ham  with  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 

)2  tablest>oon  butter.  Few  grains*  cayenne. 

)3  cup  currant  jelly.  I4  cup  sherry  wine. 

1  cup  cold  cooked  ham  cut  in  .<(inall  strips. 

Put  butter  and  currant  jelly  into  the  chafing-dish.  As 
sooii  as  melted,  add  cayenne,  wine,  and  ham ;  simmer  Ove 
minutes. 

Venison  Cutlets  with  Apples. 

Wipe,  core,  and  cut  four  apples  in  one-fourth  inehslieeji. 
Sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  and  add  one-third  cup 
port  wine ;  cover,  and  let  stand  thirty  miuutes.  Drain, 
and  saute  in  butter.  Cut  a  slice  of  venison  one-half  inch 
tliick  in  cutlets.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  cook 
three  or  four  minutes  in  a  hot  chafing-dish,  using  just 
enough  butter  to  prevent  sticking.  Remove  from  dish: 
then  melt  three  tablespoons  butter,  add  wine  drained  from 
apples,  and  twelve  candied  cherries  cut  in  halves.  Reheat 
cutlets  in  sauce,  and  serve  with  apples. 

Mutton  with  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  cup  Brown  Stock. 

tables|>oons  fiour.  I3  cup  currant  jelly. 

^4  toa.si>oon  salt.  l^o  tablespoons  sherry  wine. 

Few  j^rains  pepper.  6  slices  cold  cooked  mutton. 

Brown  the  butter,  add  flour,  seasonings,  and  stock,  gwi- 
ually;  then  add  jelly,  and  when  melted,  add  muttou. 
When  meat  is  heated,  add  wine.  If  mutton  gravy  is  at 
hand,  use  instead  of  making  a  Brown  Sauce. 
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BCinced  Mutton. 

2  cups  chopped  cooked  mutton.  Salt. 

Yolks  6  hard  boiled  eggs.  Cayenne. 

%^  teaspoon  mixed  mustard.  1  cup  of  cream. 
^4  cup  wine. 

Mash  the  yolks,  and  season  with  mustard,  salt,  and 
cayenne.  Add  cream  and  mutton.  When  thoroughly 
heated,  add  wine.     Serve  on  toast. 


Devilled  Bones. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  Drumsticks,  second  joints,  and 
1  tablespoon  Chili  sauce.  wings  of  a  cooked  chicken. 

1  tablespoon  Worcestershire  Salt. 

sauce.  Pepper. 

1  tablespoon  Walnut  Catsup.        Flour. 

1  teaspoon  made  mustard.  ^^  ^^4^  ^^^^  stock. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  Finely  chopped  parsley. 

Melt  butter,  and  add  Chili  Sauce,  Worcestershire  sauce. 
Walnut  Catsup,  mustard,  and  cayenne.  Cut  four  small 
gashes  in  each  piece  of  chicken.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and  cook  in  the  seasoned  butter 
until  well  browned.  Pour  on  stock,  simmer  five  minutes, 
and  sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley. 


Devilled  Almonds. 

2  oz.  blanched  and  shredded         2  tablespoons  chopped  pickles, 
almonds.  1    tablespoon    Worcestershire 

Butter.  sauce. 

1  tablespoon  Chutney.  J^  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  grains  cayenne. 

Fry  almonds  until  well  browned,  using  enough  butter 
to  prevent  almonds  from  burning.  Mix  remaining  in- 
gredients, pour  over  nuts,  and  serve  as  soon  as  thoroughly 
heated.     Serve  w^ith  ovsters. 


^ 
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Devilled  Chestnuts. 

Shell  one  cup  chestnuts,  cut  iu  thin  slices,  and  fry 
until  well  browned,  using  enough  butter  to  prevent  chest- 
nuts from  burning.  Season  with  Tabasco  Sauce  or  few 
grains  paprika. 

Fmit  Canapes. 

Make  German  Toast  in  circular  pieces,  cover  with 
stewed  prunes,  figs,  or  jam.     Serve  with  Cream  Sauce  I. 

Peach  Canap^. 

Sautd  circular^  pieces  of  sponge  cake  in  butter  until 
delicately  browned.  Drain  canned  peaches,  sprinkle  with 
powdered  sugar,  few  drops  lemon  juice,  and  slight  grat- 
ing nutmeg.  Melt  one  tablespoon  butter,  add  peaches^i 
and  when  heated,  serve  on  cake. 

Fig  Cups. 

}^2  lb.  washed  figs  2  tablespoons  sugar. 

Chopped  salted  almonds.  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

^  cup  wine. 

Stuff  figs  with  almonds.  Put  sugar,  lemon  juice,  and 
wine  in  chafing-dish;  when  heated  add  figs,  cover,  and 
cook  until  figs  are  tender,  turning  and  basting  often. 
Serve  with  Lady  Fingers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

COOEINa  FRESERVmO,  AND   CANNING  FRUITS. 

T^RUITS  are  usually  at  their  best  when  sensed  ripe  and  in 
^  season ;  however,  a  few  cannot  be  ttiken  in  their  raw 
state,  and  still  others  are  rendered  more  easy  of  digestion  by 
cooking.  The  methods  employed  are  stewing  and  baking. 
Fruit  should  be  cooked  in  earthen  or  granite  ware  utensils, 
and  silver  or  wooden  spoons  should  be  employed  for  stir- 
ring. It  must  be  remembered  that  all  fruits  contain  one 
or  more  acids,  and  when  exposed  to  air  and  brought  in  con- 
tact with  an  iron  or  tin  surface,  a  poisonous  compound 
may  be  formed. 

Baked  Apples. 

Wipe  and  core  sour  apples.  Put  in  a  liaking-dish,  and 
fill  cavities  with  sugar  and  spice.  Allow  one-half  cup 
sugar  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  to 
eight  apples.  If  nutmeg  is  used,  a  few  drops  lemon  juice 
and  few  gratings  from  rind  of  lemon  to  each  apple  is  an 
improvement.  Cover  bottom  of  dish  with  boiling  water, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  soft,  basting  often  with  syrup 
in  dish.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with  cream.  Many  prefer  to 
pare  apples  before  baking.  When  this  is  done,  core  l>efore 
paring,  that  fruit  may  keep  in  shape.  In  the  fall,  when 
apples  are  at  their  best,  do  not  add  spices  to  apples,  as 
their  flavor  cannot  be  improved ;  but  towards  spring  they 
become  somewhat  tasteless,  and  spice  is  an  improvement. 


\ 
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The  Davy  Toaster  may  be  used  over  ti^e  c^^^ 

ontheChaiiug-Dish:  — 

Buttered  Lobster. 

German  Toast.  Creamed  Lobster. 

Dropped  Eggs.  BroUed  Meat  Cakes. 

Eggs  li  la  Finnoise.  ^^^^  ^^  ^amb. 

Eggs  ^  la  Suisse.  Creamed  Sweetbreads. 

Scrambled  Eggs.  Cant^d  Sweetbreads. 

Scra-mbled  Eggs  vfith  Tomato    Sauted  b^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Sauce.  Sauce 

ScrambledEggs  with  Anchovy     ^^.^^^^,  Liters  with  Curry. 

Toast.  ^^^^^  Chickens'  Livers. 

Buttered  Eggs.  Prpamed  Chicken. 

ButteredEggswith Tomatoes.    Cr^eamed  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,  ^^  ^^ 

Curried  Eggs.  tropole. 

French  Omelet.  stewed  Mushrooms. 

Spanish  Omelet.  s&niM  Mushrooms. 

Creamed  Fish.  Mushrooms  k  la  Sabine. 

Halibut  k  la  Rarebit.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^^^^ 
Creamed  Oysters. 

Scrambled  BggB  with  Sweetbreads. 

u  cup  milk. 
4  eggs.  1  sweetbread  parboiled  and 

}4  teaspoon  salt.  ^^^  .^^  ^.^^ 

>^^^'^P^^"P'^^Ulespoons  butter. 

1-  v.4-1^  «rith  silver  folk,  add  salt,  pepF 

8oro»W.a  E«S>  wia.  CIT'  »"*" 
FoU..«  rcoipe  tor  Sor.mbled  Egg.  with  8.«««* 
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minutes  in  boiling,  salted,  acidulated  water.  Drain,  put  in 
cold  water ;  as  soon  as  cold,  drain  again,  and  separate  in 
small  pieces. 

Cheese  Omelet. 

2  eggs.  •  }4  tablespoon  salt. 

I  tablespoon  melted  butter.  Few  gi'aiiis  cayenne. 

1  tablespoon  grated  cheese. 

Beat  ^gs  slightly,  add  one-half  teaspoon  melted  butter, 
salt,  cayenne,  and  cheese.  Melt  remaining  butter,  add 
mixture,  and  cook  until  fii-ra,  without  sth*ring.  Roll,  and 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese. 


Eggs  au  Beurre  Noir. 

Butter.  Pepper. 

Salt.  ^       4  eggi^. 

1  teaspoon  vinegar. 

Put  one  tablespoon  butter  in  a  hot  chafing-dish ;  when 
melted,  slip  in  carefully  four  eggs ,  one  at  a  time.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  cook  until  whites  are  firm. 
Remove  to  a  hot  platter,  care  being  taken  not  to  break 
yolks.  In  same  dish  brown  two  tablespoons  butter,  add 
vinegar,  and  pour  over  eggs. 


Eggs  k  la  Caracas. 

2  oz.  smoked  dried  beef.  Few  grains  cinnamon. 

1  cup  tomatoes.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

5^  cup  grated  cheese.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Few  drops  onion  juice.  3  eggs. 

Pick  over  beef  and  chop  finely,  add  tomatoes,  cheese, 
onion  juice,  cinnamon,  and  cayenne.  Melt  butter,  add 
mixture,  and  when  heated,  add  eggs  well  beaten.  Cook 
until  eggs  are  of  creamy  consistency,  stirring  and  scrap- 
ing from  bottom  of  pan. 

30 
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Union  Grill. 

Clean  one  pint  of  oysters  and  drain  off  all  the' liquor 
possible.  Put  oysters  in  chaling-dish,  and  as  liquor  flows 
from  oysters,  remove  with  a  spoon,  and  so  continue  until 
oysters  are  plump.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
add  two  tablespoons  butter.     Ser\'e  on  zephyrettes 

Oysters  k  la  DITzelles. 

1  pint  oysters.  ^.;  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  chopped  mushrooms,     j^  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 
2  tablespoons  butter.  Few  grains  cayeune. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  1  egg  yolk. 

1  tablespoon  sherry  wine. 

Clean  oysters,  heat  to  boiling  point,  and  drain.  Reserve 
liquor  and  strain  through  cheese  cloth ;  there  should  be 
three-fourths  cup.  Cook  butter  and  mushrooms  five  min- 
utes, add  flour,  and  oyster  liquor  gradually ;  then  cook 
three  minutes.  Add  seasonings,  oysters,  e^g^  and  sherr}-. 
Serve  on  pieces  of  toasted  bread  or  zephyrettes. 

Oysters  4  la  Thorndike. 

1  pint  oysters.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 
}-Q  teaspoon  salt.                           ^  cup  thin  cream. 

Yolks  2  eggs. 

Clean  and  drain  oysters.  Melt  butter,  add  oysters,  ami 
cook  until  plum]).  Then  add  seasonings,  cream,  and  egg 
yolks.  Cook  until  sauce  is  slightly  thickened.  Sen-e  on 
zephyrettes. 

Lobster  k  la  Delmonioo. 

2  lb.  lobster.  Few  grains  cayenne, 

}^  cup  butter.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 

%  tablespoons  flour.  1  cup  thin  cream. 

}4  teaspoon  salt.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

2  ttiblespooiis  sheiTy  wine. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell  and  cut  in  small  cubes. 
Melt  butter,  add  flour,  seasonings,  and  cream,  gradually. 
Add  lobster,  and  when  heated,  add  egg  yolks  and  wine. 
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Lobster  A  la  Newburg. 

2  11).  lobster.  Slight  grating  nutmeg. 

}^  cup  butter.  1  tablespoon  sherry. 

}.2  teaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon  braiuly. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  i^3  cup  thin  cream. 

Yolks  2  eggs. 

Remove  lobster  meat  from  shell  and  cut  in  slices.  Melt 
butter,  add  lobster,  and  cook  three  minutes.  Add  season- 
ings an<l  wine,  cook  one  minute,  then  a<ld  cream  and  yolks 
of  eggs  slightly  beaten.  Stir  until  thickened.  Serve 
with  toast  or  Puflf  Paste  Point«i. 


Clcuns  d  la  Newburg. 

1  pint  clams.  ;5  tablespoons  sherry  or 

tablespoons  butter.  Madeira  wine. 

>2  teaspoon  salt.  lo  cup  thin  cream. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  Yolks  3  egp^s. 

Clean  clams,  remove  soft  parts,  and  finely  chop  hard 
parts.  Melt  butter,  add  chopped  clams,  seasonings,  and 
wine.  Cook  eight  minutes,  add  soft  part  of  clams,  and 
cream,  ('ook  two  minutes,  then  add  egg  yolks  slightly 
beaten,  diluted  with  some  of  the  hot  sauce. 

ShrimpB  k  la  Newburg. 

1  pint  shrimps.  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1  teaspoon  flour. 

).^  teaspoon  salt.  ^^  cup  cream. 

Few  grains  cayenne.  Yolks  2  eggs. 

2  tablespoons  sherry  wine. 

Clean  shrimps  and  cook  three  minutes  in  two  tablespoons 
butter.  Add  salt,  cayenne,  and  lemon  juice,  and  cook  one 
minute.  Remove  shrimps,  and  put  remaining  butter  in 
chafing-dish,  add  flour  and  cream;  when  thickened,  add 
yolks  of  eggs  slightly  beaten,  shrimps,  and  wine.  Serve 
with  toast  or  Piifif  Paste  Points. 
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Fish  k  la  Proveii9ale. 

J^  cup  butter.  Yolks  4  hard  boiled  eggs. 

2}^  tablespoons  flour.  1  teaspoon  Anchovy  essence. 

'2  cups  milk.  2  cups  cold  boiled  flaked  i^fa. 

Make  a  sauce  of  butter,  flour,  and  milk.  Mash  yolks  of 
eggs  and  mix  with  Anchovy  essence,  add  to  sauce,  then 
add  fish.     Serve  as  soon  as  heated. 


Grilled  Sardines. 

Drain  twelve  sardines  and  cook  in  a  chafing-dish  until 
heated,  turning  frequently.  Place  on  small  oblong  pieces 
of  dry  toast,  and  ser\'e  with  Maitre  d'  H6tel  or  Lemon 
Butter. 

Sardines  with  Anchovy  Sauce. 

Drain  twelve  sardines  and  cook  in  a  chafing-dish  until 
heated,  turning  frequently.  Remove  from  chafing-dish. 
Make  one  cup  Brown  Sauce  with  one  and  one-half  table- 
spoons sardine  oil,  two  tablespoons  flour,  and  one  cup 
Brown  Stock.  Season  with  Anchovy  essence.  Reheat 
sardines  in  sauce.  Serve  with  Brown  Bread  Sandwiches, 
having  a  slice  of  cucumber  marinated  with  French  Dress- 
ing between  slices  of  bread. 

W^elsh  Rarebit  I. 

■ 

1  tablespoon  butter.  *^4  teaspoon  salt. 

1  teaspoon  corn-starch.  ^  teaspoon  mustard. 

1-^  cup  thin  cream.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

}^  lb.  mild  soft  cheese  Toast  or  zephyrettes. 
cut  in  small  pieces. 

Melt  butter,  add  corn-starch,  stir  until  well  mixed,  tbeD 
add  cream  gradually  and  cook  two  minutes.  Add  cheese, 
and  stir  until  cheese  is  melted.  Season,  and  ser^e  on 
zephyrettes  or  bread  toasted  on  one  side,  rarebit  being 
poured  over  untoasted  side. 
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"Welsh  Rarebit  n. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  >^  teaspoou  mustai*d. 

}^  lb.  mild  soft  cheese.  Few  grains  cayenne. 

cut  in  small  pieces.  %  to  jj  cup  ale  or 
3^  teaspoon  salt.  lager  beer. 

1  egg. 

Pat  butter  in  chafing-dish,  and  when  melted,  add  cheese 
and  seasonings ;  as  cheese  melts,  add  ale  gradually ;  then 
egg  slightly  beaten.     Serve  as  Welsh  Rarebit  1. 

Oyster  Rarebit. 

1  cup  oysters.  >4  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  Few  grains  cayenne. 
)2  lb.  soft  mild  cheese.                   2  eggs. 

cut  in  small  pieces. 

Clean,  parboil,  and  drain  oysters,  reserving  liquor ;  then 
remove  and  discard  tough  muscle.  Melt  butter,  add 
cheese  and  seasonings;  as  cheese  melts,  add  gradually 
oyster  liquor,  and  eggs  slightly  beaten.  As  soon  as 
mixture  is  smooth,  add  soft  part  of  oysters. 

Engliflh  Monkey. 

1  cup  stale  bread  crumbs.  )^  cup  soft  uiUd  cheese 

1  cup  milk.  cut  in  small  pieces. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  1  egg. 

%  teaspoon  salt. 
Few  grains  cayenne. 

Soak  bread  crumbs  fifteen  minutes  in  milk.  Melt  but- 
ter, add  cheese,  and  when  cheese  has  melted,  add  soaked 
crumbs,  egg  slightly  beaten,  and  seasonings.  Cook  three 
minutes,  and  pour  over  toasted  crackers. 

Breaded  Tongue  i^th  Tomato  Sauce. 

Cut  cold  boiled  corned  tongue  in  slices  one-third  inch 
thick.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  egg  aud 
crumbs,  and  saute  in  butter.  Ser\'e  with  Tomato  Sauce  I. 
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Damson  Jelly. 
Wipe  and  pick  over  damsons ;  tiien  prick  several  times 
with  a  lai^e  pin.     Make   same  as  Currant  Jelly,  using 
three-fourths  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  juice. 

JAMS. 

Raspberries  and  blackberries  ai-e  the  fruits  most  often 
employed  for  making  jams,  and  require  equal  weight  of 
sugar  and  fruit 

Raspberry  Jam. 

Pick  over  raspberries.  Mash  a  few  in  the  bottom  of  a 
preserving  kettle,  using  a  wooden  potato  masher,  aud  m 
continue  until  the  fruit  is  used.  Heat  slowly  to  boiling 
point,  and  add  gradually  an  equal  quantity  of  heat^ 
sugar.  Cook  slowly  forty-five  minutes.  Put  in  a  stone 
jar  or  tumblers. 

Blackberry  Jam. 

Follow  recipe  for  Raspberry  Jam,  using  blackberries  in 
place  of  raspberries. 

MARMALADES. 

Marmalades  are  made  of  the  pulp  and  juice  of  fruits 
with  sugar. 

Grape  Marmalade. 

Pick  over,  wash,  drain,  and  remove  stems  from  grape*. 
Separate  pulp  from  skins.  Put  pulp  in  presening  kettle. 
Heat  to  boiling  point,  and  cook  slowly  until  seeds  sepa- 
rate from  pulp ;  then  rub  through  a  hair  sieve.  Return 
to  kettle  with  skins,  add  an  equal  measure  of  sugar,  and 
cook  slowly  thirty  minutes,  occasionally  stirring  to  pre- 
vent burning.     Put  in  a  stone  jar  or  tumblers. 

Quince  Marmalade. 
Wipe  quinces,  remove  blossom  ends,  cut  in  quarters/ 
remove  seeds ;  then  cut  in  small  pieces.     Put  iuto  a  pre- 
serving kettle,  and  add  enough  water  to  nearly  cover. 
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Cook  slowly  until  soft.  Rub  through  a  hair  -sieve,  and 
add  three-fourths  its  measure  of  heated  sugar.  Cook 
slowly  twenty  minutes,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevetit 
burning.     Put  hi  tumblers. 

Orange  Mannalade. 

Select  sour,  smooth-skinned  oranges.  Weigh  oranges, 
and  allow  three-fourths  their  weight  in  cut  sugar.  Remove 
peel  from  oranges  in  quarters.  Cook  peel  until  soft  in 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover ;  drain,  remove  white  part 
from  peel  by  scraping  it  with  a  spoon.  Cut  thin  yellow 
rind  in  strips,  using  a  pair  of  scissors.  This  is  more 
quickly  accomplished  by  cutting  through  two  or  three 
pieces  at  a  time.  Divide  oranges  in  sections,  remove 
seeds  and  tough  part  of  skin.  Put  into  a  preser>'ing 
kettle  and  heat  to  boiling  point,  add  sugar  gradually, 
and  cook  slowly  one  hour ;  add  rind,  and  cook  one  hour 
longer.     Turn  into  glasses. 

Orange  and  Rhubarb  Marmalade. 

Remove  peel  in  quai'ters  from  eight  oranges  and  pre- 
pare as  for  Orange  Marmalade.  Divide  oranges  in  sec- 
tions, remove  seeds  and  tough  part  of  skin.  Put  into  a 
preserving  kettle,  add  live  pounds  rhubarb,  skinned  and  cut 
in  one-half  inch  pieces.  Heat  to  boiling  point,  and  boil 
one-half  hour ;  then  add  four  pounds  cut  sugar  and  cut 
rind.     Cook  slowly  two  hours.     Turn  into  glasses. 

CANNING  AND   PEESEEVING. 

Preser\'ing  fruit  is  cooking  it  with  from  three-fourths 
to  its  whole  weight  of  sugar.  By  so  doing,  much  of  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  destroyed ;  therefore  canning 
is  usually  preferred  to  preserving. 

Canning  fruit  is  preser\nng  sterilized  fruit  in  sterilized 
air-tight  jars,  the  sugar  being  added  to  give  sweetness. 
Fruits  may  be  canned  without  sugar  if  perfectly  sterilized, 
that  is,  freed  from  all  germ  life. 

31 
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DirectionB  for  Canning. 

Fruit  for  canning  should  be  fresh,  firm,  of  good  qaality, 
and  not  over-ripe.  If  over-ripe,  some  of  the  spores  may 
survive  the  boiling,  then  fermentation  will  take  place  in 
a  short  time. 

For  canning  fruit,  allow  one  third  its  weight  in  sugar, 
and  two  and  one-half  to  three  cups  water  to  each  pound 
of  sugar.  Boil  *sugar  and  water  ten  minutes  to  make  a 
thin  syrup ;  then  cook  a  small  quantity  of  the  fruit  at  a 
time  in  the  syrup;  by  so  doing,  fruit  may  be  kept  in 
perfect  shape.  Hard  fruits  like  pineapple  and  quince 
are  cooked  in  boiling  water  until  nearly  soft,  then  pot 
in  syrup  to  finish  cooking.  Sterilized  jars  are  then  filled 
with  fruit,  and  enough  syrup  added  to  overflow  jars.  1/ 
there  is  not  sufficient  syrup,  add  boiling  water,  as  jars 
must  be  filled  to  overflow.  Introduce  a  spoon  hetween 
fruit  and  jar,  that  air  bubbles  may  rise  to  the  top  and 
break ;  then  quickly  put  on  rubbers  and  screw  on  steril- 
ized covers.  Let  stand  until  cold,  again  screw  covers, 
being  sure  this  time  that  jars  ai-e  air  tight.  While  filling 
jars  place  them  on  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

To  Sterilize  Jars. 

Wash  jars  and  fill  with  cold  water.  Set  in  a  kettle  on 
a  trivet,  and  surround  with  cold  water.  Heat  gradually 
to  boiling  point,  remove  from  water,  empty,  and  fill  while 
hot.  Put  covers  in  hot  water  and  let  stand  five  minntes. 
Dip  rubber  bands  in  hot  water,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
stand.  New  rubbers  should  be  used  each  season,  and 
care  must  be  taken  tliat  rims  of  covers  are  not  bent,  a? 
jars  cannot  then  be  hermetically  sealed. 

Canned  Porter  Apples. 

Wipe,  quarter,  core,  and  pare  Porter  apples,  tiien 
weigh.  Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes  one- 
third  their  weight  in  sugar  with  water,  allowing  two  and 
one-half  cups  to  each  pound  of  sugar.     Cook  apples  in 
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syrup  until  soft,  doing  a  few  at  a  time.     Fill  jars,  follow- 
inpc  Directions  for  Canning. 

Canned  Peaches. 

Wipe  peaches  and  put  in  boiling  water,  allowing  them 
to  stand  just  long  enough  to  easily  loosen  skins.  Remove 
skins  and  cook  fruit  at  once,  that  it  may  not  discolor, 
following  Directions  for  Canning.  Some  prefer  to  pare 
peaches,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  let  stand  over  night. 
In  morning  drain,  add  water  to  fruit  syrup,  bring  to 
lx)iling  point,  and  then  cook  fruit.  Peaches  may  be  cut 
in  halves,  or  smaller  pieces  if  desired. 

Canned  Pears. 

Wipe  and  pare  fruit.  Cook  whole  with  stems  left  on, 
or  remove  stems,  cut  in  quarters,  and  core.  Follow 
Directions  for  Canning.  A  small  piece  of  ginger  root  or 
a  few  slicings  of  lemon  rind  may  be  cooked  with  syrup. 
Bartlett  pears  are  the  best  for  canning. 

Canned  Pineapples. 
Remove  skin  and  eyes  from  pineapples;  then  cut  in 
half-inch  slices,  and  slices  in  cubes,  at  the  same  time 
discarding  the  core.  Follow  Directions  for  Canning. 
Pineapples  may  be  shre(hled  and  cooked  in  one-half  their 
weight  of  sugar  without  water,  and  then  put  in  jars. 
When  put  up  in  this  way  they  are  useful  for  the  makhig 
of  sherbets  and  fancy  desserts. 

Canned  Quinces. 
Wipe,  quarter,  core,  and  pare  quinces.     Follow  Direc- 
tions for   Canning.      Quinces   may   be   cooked   with   an 
equal  weight  of  sweet  apples ;  in  this  case  use  no  extra 
sugar  for  apples. 

Canned  Cherries. 
Use  large  white  or  red  dierries.     Wash,  remove  stems, 
then  follow  Directions  for  Caiming. 
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Canned  Huckleberries. 
Pick  over  and  wash  berries,  then  put  iu  a  presening 
kettle  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  berrie« 
from  burning.  Cook  until  soft  and  put  in  jars.  No 
sugar  is  required,  but  a  sprinkling  of  salt  is  an  agreeable 
addition. 

Canned  Rhubarb. 

Fare  rhubarb  and  cut  in  one-inch  pieces.  Pack  in  a 
jar,  put  under  cold  water  faucet,  and  let  water  run  twenty 
minutes,  then  screw  on  cover.  Rhubarb  canned  in  tiiis 
way  has  often  been  known  to  keep  a  year. 

Canned  Tomatoes. 
Wipe  tomatoes,  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  let  stand 
until  skins  may  be  easily  removed.     Cut  in  pieces  and 
cook  until  thoroughly  scalded ;  skim  often  during  cook- 
ing.    Fill  jars,  following  directions  given. 

Damson  Preserves. 

Wipe  damsons,  and  prick  each  fruit  five  or  six  times, 
using  a  large  needle;  then  weigh.  Make  a  syrup  bv 
boiling  three-fourths  their  weight  in  sugar  with  water, 
allowing  one  cup  to  each  pound  of  sugar.  As  soon  as 
syrup  reaches  boiling  point,  skim,  and  add  plums,  a  few 
at  a  time,  that  fruit  may  better  keep  in  shape  during 
cooking.  Cook  until  soft.  It  is  well  to  use  two  kettles, 
that  work  may  be  more  quickly  done,  and  svrup  need  not 
cook  too  long  a  time.     Put  into  glass  or  stone  jars. 

Strawberry   Preserves. 

Pick  over,  wash,  drain,  and  hull  8trawl>erries ;  then 
weigh.  Fill  jars  with  berries.  Make  a  syrup  same  as  for 
Damson  Preserve,  cooking  syrup  fifteen  minutes.  Add 
syrup  to  fruit  to  overflow  jars;  let  stand  fifteen  min- 
utes, when  fruit  will  have  shrunk,  and  more  fruit  must  be 
added  to  fill  jars.  Screw  on  covers,  put  in  a  kettle  of 
cold  water,  heat  water  to  boiling  point,  and  keep  j"st 
below  boiling  point  one  hour. 

Raspberries  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way. 
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Pear  Chips. 

8  lbs.  pears.  J^  lb.  Canton  ginger. 

4  lbs.  sugar.  4  lemons. 

Wipe  pears,  remove  stems,  quarter,  and  core ;  then  cut 
in  small  pieces.  Add  sugar  and  ginger,  and  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  add  lemons  cut  in  small 
pieces,  rejecting  seeds,  and  cook  slowly  three  hours.  Put 
into  a  stone  jar. 

Raspberry  ajid  Currant  Preserve. 

6  lbs.  currants.  6  lbs.  sugar. 

8  quarts  raspberries. 

Pick  over,  wash,  and  drain  currants.  Put  into  a  pre- 
serving kettle,  adding  a  few  at  a  time,  and  mash.  Cook 
one  hour,  strain  through  double  thickness  of  cheese  cloth. 
Return  to  kettle,  add  sugar,  heat  to  boiling  point,  and 
cook  slowly  twenty  minutes.  Add  one  quart  raspberries 
when  syrup  again  reaches  boiling  point,  skim  out  rasp- 
berries, put  in  jar,  and  rei^eat  until  raspberries  are  used. 
Fill  jars  to  overflowing  with  syrup,  and  screw  on  tops. 

Brandied  Peaches. 

1  peck  peaches.  Half  their  weight  in  sugar. 

1  quart  high-proof  alcohol  or  brandy. 

Remove  skins  from  peaches,  and  put  alternate  layers  of 
peaches  and  sugar  in  a  stone  jar;  then  add  alcohol. 
Cover  closely,  having  a  heavy  piece  of  cloth  under  cover 
of  jar. 

Tuttl-Fruttl. 

Put  one  pint  brandy  into  a  stone  jar,  add  the  various 
fraits  as  they  come  into  market;  to  each  quart  of  fruit 
add  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  and  stir  the  mixture  each 
morning  until  all  the  fruit  has  been  added.  Raspberries, 
strawberries,  apricots,  peaches,  cherries,  and  pineapples 
are  the  best  to  use. 
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Preserved  Melon  Rind. 

Pare  and  cat  in  strips  tlie  rind  of  ripe  melons.  Soak 
in  alum  water  to  cover,  allowing  two  teaspoons  powdered 
alum  to  each  quart  of  water.  Heat  gradually  to  boilinji 
l)oint  and  cook  slowly  ten  minutes.  Drain,  cover  with 
ice  water,  and  let  stand  two  hours ;  agam  drain,  and  dn 
between  towels.  Weigh,  allow  one  pound  sugar  to  each 
l)ound  of  fruit,  and  one  cup  water  to  each  pound  of  sugar. 
Boil  sugar  and  water  ten  minutes.  Add  melon  rind,  and 
cook  until  tender.  Remove  rind  to  a  stone  jar,  and  cover 
with  syrup.  IVo  lemons  cut  in  slices  may  be  cooked  ten 
minutes  in  the  syrup. 

Tomato   Preserve. 

1  lb.  yellow.  jHiar  tomatoes.  2  oz.  presei-ved  Canton  ginger. 

1  lb.  sugar.  2  lemons. 

Peel  tomatoes,  cover  with  sugar,  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  pour  off  syrup  and  boil  until  quite 
thick  ;  skim,  then  add  tomatoes,  ginger,  and  lemons  which 
have  been  sliced  and  the  seeds  removed.  Cook  until 
tomatoes  have  a  clarified  appearance. 

PICKLING. 

Pickling  is  preserving  in  any  salt  or  acid  liquor. 

Spiced  Currants. 

7  lbs.  currants.  3  tablespoons  cinnamon. 

5  lbs.  brown  sugar.  3  tablespoons  clove. 

1  pint  vinegar. 

Pick  over  currants,  wash,  drain,  and  remove  stems.  W 
in  a  preserving  kettle,  add  sugar,  vinegar,  and  spices  tied 
in  a  piece  of  muslin,  lleat  to  boiling  point,  and  cook 
slowly  one  and  one-half  hours. 

Sweet  Pickled  Pears. 
Follow  recipe  for  Sweet  Pickled  Peaches,  using  pears 
in  place  of  peaches. 
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Sweet  Pickled  Peaches. 

>3  peck  peaches.  1  pint  vinegar. 

2  lbs.  brown  sugar.  1  oz.  stick  cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

Boil  sugar,  vinegar,  and  cinuainou  twenty  minutes. 
Dip  peaches  quickly  in  hot  water,  then  rub  off  the  fur 
with  a  towel.  Stick  each  peach  with  four  cloves.  Put 
into  syrupt  ^Q^  ^^^^  until  soft,  using  one-half  peaches  at 
a  time. 

Chili   Sauce. 

12  medium-sized  ripe  tomatoes.  1  tablespoon  salt. 

1  pepper  finely  chopped.  2  teaspoons  clove. 

1  onion  finely  chopped.  2  teaspoons  cinnamon. 

2  cups  vinegar.  2  teaspoons  allspice. 

3  tablespoons  sugai*.  2  teaspoons  grated  nutmegj. 

Peel  tomatoes  and  slice.  Put  in  a  preserving  kettle 
with  remaining  ingredients.  Heat  gradually  to  boiling 
point,  and  cook  slowly  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Ripe  Tomato    Pickle. 

3  pints  tomatoes  peeled  4  tabIesi)Oon8  salt.    . 

and  chopped.  6  tablespoons  sugar. 

1  cup  chopped  celery.  6  tablespoons  mustard  seed. 

4  tablespoons  chopped  red  },<  teaspoon  clove. 

pepper.  }4  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

4  tablespoons  chopped  onion.  1  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg. 

2  cups  vinegar. 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  Put  in  a  stone  jar  and 
cover.  This  uncooked  mixture  must  stand  a  week  be- 
fore using,  but  may  be  kept  a  year. 

Ripe    Cucumber    Pickle. 

Cut  cucumbers  in  halves  lengthwise.  Cover  with  alum 
water,  allowing  two  teaspoons  powdered  alum  to  each 
quart  of  water.  Heat  gradually  to  boiling  point,  then  let 
stand  on  back  of  range  two  hours.     Remove*  from  alum 
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water  and  chill  in  ice  water.  Make  a  syrup  by  boiling 
five  minutes  two  pounds  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  with 
two  tablespoons  each  of  whole  cloves  and  stick  cinnamon 
tied  in  a  piece  of  muslin.  Add  cucuml>ers  and  cook  ten 
minutes.  Remove  cucumbers  to  a  stone  jar  and  pour 
over  the  syrup.  Scald  syrup  three  successive  mornings, 
and  return  to  fruit. 

Unripe  Cucumber    Pickles  (Oherkina). 

Wipe  four  quarts  small  unripe  cucumbers.  Put  in  a 
stone  jar  and  add  one  cup  salt  dissolved  in  two  quarts 
boiling  water  and  let  stand  three  days.  Drain  cucumber 
from  brine,  bring  brine  to  boiling  point,  iKmr  over  en- 
cumbers, and  again  let  stand  three  days;  repeat.  Drain, 
wipe  cucumbers,  and  pour  over  one  gallon  boiling  water  in 
which  one  tablespoon  alum  has  been  dissolved.  Let  stand 
six  hours,  then  drain  from  alum  water.  Cook  cucumbers 
ten  minutes,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  one-fourth  the  foUowins 
mixture  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  boiled  ten 
minutes :  — 

1  gallon  vinegar.  2  sticks  ciniiamon. 

4  red  peppers.  2  tablespoons  allspice  berries. 

!i  tablespoons  cloves. 

Strain  remaining  liquor  over  pickles  which  have. been 
put  in  a  stone  jar. 

Chopped  Pickles. 

4  quarts  chopped  green  tomatoes.       8  teaspoons  allspice. 
J^  cup  salt.  3  teaspoons  cloves. 

2  teaspoons  pepper.  i>^  cup  white  nuistard  seed. 

3  teaspoons  mustard.  4  green  peppers  sliced. 
8  teaspoons  cinnamon.                         2  chopped  onions. 

2  (juarts  vinegar. 

Add  salt  U}  tomatoes,  let  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and 
drain.  Add  spices  to  vinegar,  and  heat  to  boiHng  point: 
then  add  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  onions,  and  cook  fifteen 
minuti^s  after  boiling  point  is  reached. 
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Spcmish  Pickles. 

I  peck  green  tomatoes  jo  oz.  pn^pi^ercorns. 

thinly  sliced.  ^2  ^^^P  t)i**>wn  mustard  seed. 

4  onions  thinly  sliced.  I  lb.  brown  sugar. 

1  cup  salt.  4  green  i>eppers  finely 
'2  oz.  cloves.  chop]:)ed. 

»5j  oz.  allspice  berries.  Cider  vinegar. 

Sprinkle  alternate  layers  of  tomatoes  and  onions  with 
sjilt,  and  let  stand  over  niti:ht.  In  the  morning  drain, 
and  put  in  a  preserving  kettle,  adding  remaining  in- 
gredients, using  enough  vinegar  to  (H)ver  all.  Heat 
g^radually  to  boiling  point  and  ]K>il  one-half  hour. 

Chow-Chow. 

2  quarts  small  green  tomatoes.  I4  lb.  mustard  seed. 
12  small  cucumbers.                              2  oz.  turmeric. 

3  red  pt^ppers,  }^  oz.  allspice. 

1  cauliflower.  1^  oz.  pepi)er. 

2  bunches  celery.  ^.y  oz.  clove. 

1  pint  small  onions.  Salt. 

2  quarts  string  beans.  1  gallon  vinegar. 

Prepare  vegetables  and  cut  in  small  pieces,  cover 
with  salt,  let  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  drain.  Heat 
vinegar  and  spices  to  boiling  point,  add  vegetables,  and 
cook  until  soft. 

Pickled  Onions. 

Peel  small  white  onions,  cover  with  brine,  allowing 
one  and  one-half  cups  salt  to  two  quarts  boiling  water, 
and  let  stand  two  days;  drain,  and  cover  with  more 
brine ;  let  stand  two  days,  and  again  drain.  Make  more 
brine  and  heat  to  boiling  i)<)int,  put  in  onions  and  boil 
three  minutes.  Put  in  jars,  interspersing  with  bits  of 
mace,  white  peppercorns,  cloves,  bits  of  buy  le:\f,  and 
slices  of  red  pepper.  Fill  jars  to  overflow^  with  vinegar 
scalded  with  sugar,  allowing  one  cup  sugar  to  one  gallon 
vinegar.     Cork  while  hot. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

RECIPES  ESPECIALLY  PBEPABED  FOB  THE  SICK. 

OTATISTICS  prove  that  two-thirds  of  all  disease  is 
^  brought  about  by  error  iu  diet.  The  correct  pro- 
lx>rtioas  of  food-priiiciples  have  not  been  maintained,  or 
the  food  has  been  improperly  cooked.  Physicians  ^ree, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  that  the  proper  preparation  of 
food  for  the  sick  fe  of  as  great  importance  in  the  restora- 
tion to  health  as  administration  of  drugs.  Time  and 
manner  of  serving  are  of  equal  importance. 

Take  especial  care  in  setting  an  invalid's  tray.  Cover 
with  a  spotless  tray-cloth  or  dinner  napkin,  folding  the 
same,  if  it  is  larger  than  tray,  that  it  may  just  come  over 
edge.  Avoid  a  fringed  cloth,  as  the  fringe  is  apt  to  prove 
annoying. 

Select  the  daintiest  china,  finest,  glass,  and  choicest 
silver,  making  changes  as  often  as  possible.  Cheer  the 
patient  with  a  bright  blossom  laid  on  tray,  or  a  small 
vase  of  flowers  placed  in  left  hand  corner.  Place  plate  at 
front  of  tray,  near  the  edge  ;  knife  at  right  of  plate,  with 
sharp  edge  toward  plate;  fork  at  left  of  plate,  tines  up; 
spoon  at  head  of  plate,  or,  if  more  convenient  for  the 
patient,  at  right  of  knife,  bowl  up;  cup  and  saucer  at 
right  of  plate,  with  handle  arranged  so  that  cup  may  be 
easily  lifted;  tumbler  above  knife,  and  filled  two-thirds 
full  of  freshly  drawn  water  just  before  taking  into  the 
sick-room.  The  individual  butter,  or  bread  and  butter 
plate,  should  be  placed  at  left  hand  corner  over  fork. 
The  napkin  may  be  placed  at  right  of  cup.  Salt  should 
appear,  but  pepper  never.  Avoid  having  too  many  things 
on  the   tray  at  one   time.     If  soup,   meat,  and  a  light 
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dessert  are  to  be  served  to  a.  convalescent,  have  one 
course  removed  before  another  appears.  Foods  which  are 
intended  to  be  served  hot  should  be  placed  in  heated 
dishes  and  kept  covere<l  during  transit  from  kitchen,  that 
patient  may  receive  them  hot.  Equal  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  cold  foods  served  cold ;  never  lukewarm. 
A  glass  of  milk,  cup  of  gruel,  or  cup  of  beef- tea  should  be 
on  a  plate  covered  with  a  doily. 

Never  consult  the  patient  as  to  his  menu.  If  there  is 
anything  he  especially  desires,  you  will  be  informed.  An- 
ticipation often  creates  appetite.  Serve  in  small  quanti- 
ties ;  the  sight  of  too  much  food  often  destroys  the  appetite. 
If  liquid  diet  must  be  adhered  to,  give  as  great  variety  as 
is  allowable.  If  patient  is  restricted  to  milk  diet,  and 
milk  is  somewhat  objectionable,  it  may  be  tolerated  by 
serving  in  different  ways,  —  such  as  Koumiss,  Albumenized 
Milk,  or  by  addition  of  Apollinaris,  Seltzer  water,  or 
rennet. 

After  the  completion  of  a  meal,  the  tray  should  be  re- 
moved at  once  from  the  sick-room.  If  any  solid  food 
remains,  it  should  be  burned,  and  liquids  disposed  of  at 
once. 

Liquid  Foods  may  first  be  considered.  Barley  water 
and  rice  water  are  known  as  astringent  or  demulcent 
drinks,  and  are  generally  used  to  reduce  a  laxative  con- 
dition. The  starch  of  l)arley  is  perhaps  more  valuable 
than  that  of  rice.  Toast  water  is  often  beneficial  in 
eases  of  extreme  nausea.  A  small  quantity  of  clam  water 
may  be  given  when  the  stomach  refuses  to  retain  other 
foods.  Clam  water  is  also  used  to  increase  a  secretion  of 
mother's  milk. 

Oatmeal  water  is  occasionally  oivlered  for  dyspeptic 
patients,  but  more  frequently  used  for  the  workman  on 
the  road  or  the  farmer  in  the  field.  In  the  hottest  days  of 
summer,  oatmeal  water  may  be  drunk  with  safety  where 
ice  water  would  be  extremely  dangerous. 

Fruit  waters  are  principally  used  for  fever  patients. 
They  are  cooling,  refreshing,  and  mildly  stunulating,  and 
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are  valuable  for  the  salts  and  acids  they  contaiiL  Lemons, 
beinjr  easily  procured  and  of  moderate  price,  are  mwt 
extensively  used. 

Beef  essence,  which  is  the  expressed  juices  of  beef, 
being  nutritious,  is  given  when  a  condensed  form  of  food  is 
necessary.  Many  preparations  of  beef  essence  are  on 
the  market  in  the  form  of  powder,  paste,  liquid,  aud  taHy 
lets ;  some  of  which  are  valuable,  but  they  are  more  ex- 
pensive and  not  as  nutritious  as  home-made  essence,  and 
patients  are  apt  to  quickly  tire  of  them.  One  pound  of 
beef  cut  from  the  top  of  the  round  will  frequently  yield 
four  ounces  of  beef  essence. 

Beef  tea  contains  the  juices  of  beef  diluted  with  water, 
and  is  given  as  a  stimulant,  rather  than  as  a  nutrient 
as  is  popularly  supposed.  It  furnishes  a  pleasing  variety 
to  a  liquid  diet,  and  by  its  use  a  large  quantity  of  water  is 
ingested.  If  the  color  of  beef  is  objectionable  to  a 
l)atient,  serve  in  a  colored'  glass. 

Egg-nogs  are  recommended  where  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  daily,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  the  system  is  much  reduced  by  a  severe  illness. 

Semi-solid  Foods  comprise  the  gruels.  When  made 
from  corn  or  oatmeal  they  are  heat-producing,  and  should 
never  be  given  when  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present. 
Imperial  Granum  makes  a  delicious  gruel,  which  has  largely 
superseded  the  more  conunon  kinds.  It  is  quickly  made, 
and  unless  expense  must  be  considered  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  Although  containing  much  starch,  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  the  starch  has  largely  been  con- 
verted into  dextrine ;  therefore  it  may  be  given  even  when 
there  is  inflammation.  Flour  and  cracker  gruels  to  many 
prove  a  pleasant  variety,  and  often  assist  in  reducing  a 
laxative  condition.  Arrowroot  makes  a  delicate  gruel,  is 
more  easily  digested  than  any  other  form  of  starch,  and  is 
often  valuable  in  eases  of  gastric  irritation.  It  should 
never  be  given  to  infants. 

Solid  Foods  comprise  the  principal  diet  during  convales- 
cence.    At  this  time  the  nurse  shows  her  skill  and  judg- 
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ment  quite  as  much  as  (iuriug  the  critical  part  of  the 
(liseaBe.  Foods  must  be  taken  which  are  nutritious,  easy 
of  assimilation,  and  given  frec^uently,  in  small  quantities, 
and  at  regular  intervals.  The  convalescent,  if  allowed  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  often  prcxluccs  a  relapse  by 
improper  diet. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  prepare  water  ices  and  ice  creams 
quickly  and  in  small  quantities  for  the  sick.  This  may  be 
easily  accomplished  by  putting  the  mixture  to  bo  frozen 
in  a  small  tin  box  (one-pound  baking-powder  can),  plac- 
ing box  in  lard  pail  and  surrounding  with  finely  crushed 
ice  and  salt.  Cover  pail ;  as  mixture  begins  to  freeze, 
scrape  from  sides  and  bottom  of  ])ox  and  beat  until 
smootli.     Continue  until  of  the  desired  consistency. 

Barley  Water. 

3  tablesi)oons  barley.  Salt. 

4  cups  cold  water.  Lemon  juice. 

Sujrar. 

Pick  over  barley  and  soak  in  water  over  night,  or  for 
several  hours.  Boil  gently  one  and  one-half  hours. 
Strain;  season  with  salt,  lemon  juice,  and  sugar.  Re- 
heat and  serve. 

Rice  Water. 

2  tablespoons  rice.  Milk  or  crejuii. 

2  cups  cold  water.  Salt. 

Pick  over  rice,  add  to  water,  and  boil  until  rice  is 
tender;  strain,  and  add  to  rice  water,  milk  or  cream  as 
<lesired.  Season  with  salt  and  reheat.  A  half-inch 
piece  of  stick  cinnamon  may  be  cooked  with  rice,  and  will 
assist  in  reducing  a  laxative  condition. 

Oatmeal  Water. 

1  cup  fine  oatmeal.  '2  quarts  watt»r  (which  has  been 

boiled  and  cooled). 

Add  oatmeal  to  water,  and  keep  in  a  warm  place  (at 
temperature  of  80°  F.)  one  and  one-half  hours.  Strain 
and  cool. 
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Toast  Water. 

Equal  measures  of  stale  bread  Salt, 

toasted  and  boiling  water. 

Cut  bread  in  quarter-inch  slices,  put  in  a  pan,  and  dry 
thoroughly  in  a  slow  oven  until  crisp  and  brown.  Break 
in  pieces,  add  water,  and  let  stand  one  hour.  Strain 
through  cjjeese  cloth,  and  season.     Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Apple  Water. 

1  large  sour  apple.  2  teaspoons  sugar. 

1  cup  boiling  water. 

Wipe,  core,  and  pare  apple.  Put  sugar  in  the  cavity. 
Bake  until  tender;  mash,  pour  over  wat<»r,  let  stand  one- 
half  hour,  and  strain. 

Tamarind  Water. 

"2  tablespoons  preserved  1  cup  boiling  water, 

tamarinds.  Sugar. 

Pour  water  over  tamarinds ;  stir  until  well  mixed.  Let 
stand  twenty  minutes  and  strain.     Sweeten  to  taste. 

Currant  Water. 

2  tablespoons  currant  juice  or  %  cup  cold  water. 
2  teaspoons  currant  jelly.                    Sugar. 

Mix  juice  and  water,  then  sweeten ;  or  beat  jelly  with 
a  fork,  dissolve  in  water,  and  if  not  sweet  enongh  add 
sugar. 

Ghrape  Jaice. 

\hi  cups  Concord  grajies.  1  cup  cold  water. 

}4  t^wp  sugar. 

Wash,  pick  over,  and  remove  stems  from  grapes ;  atld 
water,  and  cook  one  and  one-half  hours  in  a  double  boiler. 
Add  sugar,  and  cook  twontv  minutes.     Strain  and  cool. 
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Lemonade. 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  2  tablespoons  syrup. 

Water. 

Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  eight  minutes  one  cup  water 
and  one-half  cup  sugar.  To  two  tablespoons  syrup  add 
one  tablespoon  lemon  juice  a«<(  Qperhalf  cup  water.  Soda 
water,  Apollinaris,  or  Seltzer  water  may  be  used. 

Irish  Mobs  Lemonade. 

%  cup  Irish  moss.  Juice  1  lemon. 

2  cups  cold  water.  Sugar. 

Pick  over  and  soak  Irish  moss  in  cold  water  to  cover. 
Remove  moss,  add  two  cups  cold  water,  and  cook  twenty 
minutes  in  double  boiler ;  then  strain.  To  one-half  cup 
of  liquid  add  lemon  juice,  and  sugar  to  sweeten. 

Flaxseed  Lemonade. 

1  tablespoon  whole  flaxseed.  Lemon  juice. 

1  pint  boiling  water.  Sugar. 

Pick  over  and  wash  flaxseed,  add  water,  and  cook  two 
hours,  keeping  just  below  boiling  point.  Strain,  add 
lemon  juice,  and  sugar  to  taste. 

Orangeade. 

Juice  1  orange.  1 1^  tablesjKJons  s}Tup. 

2  tablespoons  crushed  ice. 

To  orange  juice  add  syrup  (using  less  if  orange  is 
sweet),  and  pour  over  crushed  ice.  Make  syrup  as  for 
Lemonade. 

SterUized  Milk. 

Fill  small-necked  half-pint  bottles  to  within  one  and 
one-half  inches  of  tlie  top  with  milk ;  cork  with  absorbent 
cotton.     Stand  in  a  steamer  of  cold  water,  having  water 
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surround  bottles  to  three-fourths  their  height.  Allow 
water  to  heat  gradually  until  nearly  to  boilmg  point,  ami 
keep  at  this  temperature  for  teu  minutes.  When  used 
for  infants  allow  from  a  teaspoon  U)  a  tablespoon  of  lime 
Avater  for  each  bottle  of  milk. 

AlbUtH^kiUfed  MUk. 

1^  cup  mUk.  White  1  egg. 

Put  white  of  egg  in  a  tumbler,  add  milk,  cover  tightly, 
and  shake  thoroughly  until  well  mixed. 

KoumiBS. 

1  quart  milk  ^^  yeast  cake  dissolved  iu 

1^2  tables}  >oon8  sugar.         1  tablespoon  hike  warm  water. 

Heat  milk  until  lukewarm;  add  sugar  and  dissolved 
yeast  cake.  Fill  beer  bottles  within  one  and  one-half 
inches  of  the  top,  cork  and  invert.  The  corks  must  be 
firmly  tied  down  with  strong  twine.  Let  stand  for  six 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  80°  F.  Chill,  and  serve  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Egg-nog  I. 

1  egLf.  2  tablespoons  wine  or 

^jj  cup  milk.  1  tablespoon  brandy. 

1  tablespoon  sugar.  Few  grains  unit. 

Beat  egg  slightly,  add  salt,  sugar,  and  wine;  mix  thor- 
oughly, add  milk,  and  strain.  Wine  may  be  omitted,  and 
a  slight  grating  nutmeg  used. 

Egg-nog  n. 

Yolk  1  egg.  2  tablespoons  wine  or 

1  tablespoon  sugar.  1  tablespoon  brandy. 

Few  ii^rains  salt.  73  cup  milk. 

White  1  e^g. 

Beat  yolk  of  e<iii.  add  sugar,  salt,  wine,  and  milk.  Strain, 
and  add  beaten  white  of  e^<y.     Stir  well  before  ser\'ing. 
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Egg-nog  m.  or  Hot  Water  Egg-nog. 

Make  like  £gg-nog  I.,  using  one-half  cup  hot  water  in 
place  of  milk. 

"Wine  Whey. 

1  cup  milk.  1  cup  sherry  or  port  win& 

Scald  milk,  add  wine,  and  let  stand  five  minutes.  By 
this  time  the  curd  should  have  separated  from  whey. 
Strain  and  serve,  or  heat  before  8er\'ing. 

Bflilk  Panch. 

%  cup  milk.  Sugar. 

1  tablespoon  whiskey,  rum,  or  Few  gratings  nutmeg, 

brandy. 

Mix  ingredients,  cover,  and  shake  well. 


Entire  Wheat  Co£Eee. 

2  teaspoons  Wheat  Coffee.  1  cup  boiling  water. 

1  teaspoon  cold  water. 

Add  boiling  water  to  coffee  and  boil  three  minutes,  then 
add  cold  water  and  let  stand  one  minute  to  settle.  Serve 
with  cut  sugar  and  scalded  milk. 


Phillipa'  Cocoa. 

4  teaspoons  cocoa.  yi  cup  boiling  water, 

cold  water.  1  cup  scalded  milk. 

Mix  cocoa  with  a  little  cold  water,  add  to  boiling  water, 
boil  one  minute,  then  add  scalded  milk  and  beat  one  min- 
ute with  Dover  egg-beater.  The  froth  formed  prevents 
the  scum,  which  is  so  unsightly. 

32 
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Coooa    Cordial. 

1  teaspoon  cocoa.  %,  cup  boiling  water. 

1  teaspoon  sugar.  1>^  tablespoons  port  wine. 

Mix  cocoa  and  sugar,  add  enough  of  the  water  to  form 
a  paste.  Stir  in  remainder  of  water  and  boil  one  minute, 
then  add  wine.     Useful  in  cases  of  chill  or  exhaustion. 

Broiled  Beef  Xteeence. 

%  lb.  steak  from  top  of  round  (cut  %  inch  thick). 

Wipe  steak,  remove  all  fat,  and  place  in  a  heated  broiler. 
Broil  three  minutes  over  a  clear  fire,  turning  every  ten 
seconds  to  prevent  escape  of  juices.  Put  on  a  hot  plate, 
and  cut  in  one  and  one-half  inch  pieces;  gash  each  piece 
two  or  three  times  on  each  side.  Express  the  juice  with 
a  lemon  squeezer  and  turn  into  a  cup,  set  in  a  dish  of  hoi 
water,  care  being  taken  that  heat  is  not  suflScient  to 
coagulate  juices.     Season  with  salt. 

Broiled  Beef  Tea. 
Dilute  Broiled  Beef  Essence  with  water. 

Bottled  Beef  Easence. 

1  lb.  steak  from  top  of  round. 

Wipe  steak,  remove  all  fat,  and  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Place  in  canning  jar,  cover ;  place  on  trivet  in  kettle  and 
surround  with  cold  water.  Allow  water  to  heat  slowly, 
care  being  taken  not  to  have  it  reach  a  higher  temperature 
than  130°  F.  Let  stand  two  hours;  strain,  and  press  the 
meat  to  obtain  all  the  juices.     Salt  to  taste. 

Bottled  Beef  Tea. 

1  lb.  steak  from  top  of  round.  1  pint  cold  water. 

Salt. 

Prepare  the  beef  as  for  Bottled  Beef  Essence.  Soak 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  water,  and  cook  three  hours  same  as 
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« 
Bottled  Beef  Essence.     Strain  and  season.     In  reheating, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  coagulate  the  juices. 

Beef  tea  contains  albuminous  juices,  salts,  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  fat  (so  intermingled  with  the  lean  meat 
that  it  cannot  be  removed),  together  with  that  part  of  the 
meat  which  gives  to  it  flavor  and  color.  The  fibre  that 
remains  contains  much  proteid  in  the  form  of  insoluble 
albumen,  which  could  not  be  extracted.  Although  the 
meat  is  tasteless,  it  still  holds  much  nutriment,  being 
deprived  of  but  little  other  than  its  stimulating  properties. 
When  the  albuminous  juices  of  beef  tea  are  allowed  to  co-' 
agulate,  and  tea  is  strained,  it  has  about  the  same  value 
as  a  cup  of  hot  salted  water. 

Frozen  Beef  Tea. 
Freeze  Beef  Tea  to  the  consistency  of  a  mush. 

Floor  Ghiiel. 

1  tablespoon  flour.  2  cups  milk. 

Salt. 

Mix  flour  with  one-fourth  cup  of  milk.  Scald  remain- 
ing milk  in  double  boiler,  add  flour  paste,  and  cook  thirty 
minutes.     Season. 

Axrowroot  Oruel. 

1  cup  boiling  water.  Cold  water. 

2  teaspoons  Bermuda  arrowroot.        Salt. 

Mix  arrowroot  with  cold  water  to  form  a  thin  paste. 
Add  to  boiling  water  and  cook  ten  minutes.  Season,  and 
add  cream  if  desired.  Arrowroot  is  the  purest  form  of 
starch. 

Farina  Gruel. 

2  cups  boiling  water.  1  cup  milk. 

1  tablespoon  farina.  1  egg. 

Cold  water.  }^  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  farina  with  enough  cold  water  to  form  a  thin  paste. 
Add  to  boiling  water  and  boil  thirty  minutes ;  then  add 
milk  and  reheat.  Beat  egg,  add  to  gruel,  season,  and 
serve. 
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Indian  Oruel. 

2  tablespoons  Indian  meal.  Cold  water. 

1  tablespoon  flour.  3  cups  boiling  water. 

y^  teaspoon  salt.  Milk  or  cream. 

Mix  meal,  flour,  and  salt;  add  cold  water  to  make  a  thin 
paste.  Add  to  boiling  water,  and  boil  gently  one  hoor. 
Dilute  with  milk  or  cream.  A  richer  gruel  may  be  made 
by  using  milk  instead  of  water,  and  cooking  three  hours 
in  double  boiler. 

Oatmeal  Ghiiel  I. 

%  cup  coarse  oatmeal.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

3  cups  boiling  water.  Milk. 

Add  oatmeal  and  salt  to  boiling  water  and  cook  three 
hours  in  double  boiler.  Force  through  a  strainer,  dilate 
with  milk  or  cream,  reheat,  and  strain  a  second  time. 

Oatmeal  Ghiiel  II. 

%  cup  coarse  oatmeal.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  pint  cold  water.  Milk  or  cream. 

Pound  oatmeal  until  mealy,  add  one-thini  of  the  water, 
stir  well,  let  settle,  and  pour  off  the  mealy  water.  Repeat 
twice,  using  remaining  water.  Boil  the  mealy  water  thirty 
minutes;  season  with  salt,  dilute  with  milk  or  cream, 
strain,  and  serve.  A  delicate  gruel,  but  more  expen- 
sive and  less  nutritious  than  Oatmeal  Gruel  I. 


Barley  Gruel. 

1  cup  boiling  water.  Cold  water. 

3  teaspoons  barley  flour.  %  cup  milk. 

J4'  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  bariey  flour  with  cold  water  to  form  a  thin  past*. 
Add  to  boiling  water,  and  boil  fifteen  minutes ;  then  add 
milk,  season,  reheat,  and  strain. 


I 
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Cracker  Qmel. 

y^  Boston  cracker.  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  milk. 

Scald  milk,  and  add  cracker  rolled  and  sifted.  Cook 
five  minnteB  in  double  boiler.     Season. 

Imperial  Qranum. 

1  tablespoon  Imperial  Granum.        J^  cup  boiling  water. 
y^  cup  scalded  milk.  Salt. 

Cold  water. 

Mix  Granum  with  cold  water  to  form  a  thin  paste. 
Add  to  milk  and  water,  and  cook  fifteen  minutes  in  dou- 
ble boiler,  then  season.  Increase  the  proportion  of  milk 
to  the  needs  of  the  patient. 

Clam  Water. 

Wash  and  scrub  one  and  one-half  dozen  clams.  Cook 
in  covered  kettle  with  three  tablespoons  water  until  shells 
open.  Remove  clams,  strain  liquor  through  double  cheese 
cloth.     Serve  hot  or  as  a  frappe. 

Mutton  Broth. 

3  lbs.  mutton  (from  the  neck).       Few  grains  pepper. 
2  quarts  cold  water.  3  tablespoons  rice  or 

1  teaspoon  salt.  3  tablespoons  barley. 

Wipe  meat,  remove  skin  and  fat,  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Put  into  kettle  with  bones,  and  cover  with  cold 
water.  Heat  gradually  to  boiling  point,  skim,  then  sea- 
son w\\h  salt  and  pepper.  Cook  slowly  until  meat  is  ten- 
der, strain,  and  remove  fat.  Reheat  to  boiling  point,  add 
rice  or  barley,  and  cook  until  rice  or  barley  is  tender.  If 
barley  is  used,  soak  over  night  in  cold  water.  Some  of 
the  meat  may  be  served  with  the  broth. 
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Chicken  Broth. 

Dress  and  clean  a  chicken ;  remove  skin  and  fat,  dis- 
joint, and  wipe  with  a  wet  cloth.  Put  into  stewp&n, 
cover  with  cold  water,  heat  slowly  to  boiling  point,  skim, 
and  cook  until  meat  is  tender.  When  half  done,  seasoQ 
with  one  and  one-half  teasix)ons  salt  and  few  grains  pep- 
per. Strain,  and  remove  fat.  There  shoold  be  aboat 
three  pints  of  stock.  Reheat  to  boiling  point,  add  two 
tablespoons  washed  rice,  and  cook  until  rice  is  soft. 

Indian  Meal  Mush. 

%  cup  Indian  meal.  1  cup  boiling  water. 

%  cup  milk.  y^  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  meal  and  salt,  add  milk,  and  stir  into  boilisg 
water.  Cook  three  hours  in  double  boiler.  Serve  with 
sugar  and  cream. 

Rye  Meal  Mush. 

%  cup  rye  meal.  y^  cup  cold  water. 

\}/i  cups  boiling  water.  %  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  meal,  salt,  and  cold  water.  Add  to  boiling  water, 
and  boil  live  minutes.  Cook  one  hour  in  double  boiler. 
Serve  with  maple  syrup. 

Oatmeal  Muah. 

%  cup  coarse  oatmeal.  2  cups  boiling  water. 

}4  teaspoon  salt 

Add  salt  and  oatmeal  to  boiling  water.  Cook  three 
or  four  hours  in  double  boiler.  Serve  with  sugar  and 
cream. 

Hominy  Mush. 

%  cup  fine  hominy.  1  pint  boiling  water. 

]4  teaspoon  salt. 

Prepare  as  for  Quaker  Oats  Mush,  cooking  one  hour  in 
double  boiler. 
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Quaker  Oats  Mush. 

5^  cup  Quaker  Rolled  Oats.  1)^  cups  boiling  water. 

%  teaspoon  salt. 

Add  salt  to  boiling  water;  then  add  oats,  and  cook 
one-half  hour  in  double  boiler.  Serve  with  sugar  and 
cream.  Any  preparation  of  steamed  rolled  oats  may  be 
used. 

Beef  Balls. 

Take  a  small  piece  of  steak  from  top  of  round ;  wipe 
and  cut  in  one-third  inch  strips.  With  a  knife  scrape  t^e 
freshly  cut  surface,  removing  all  that  is  possible  of  the 
soft  part  of  meat ;  then  turn  and  scrape  other  side.  Sea- 
son with  salt ;  if  pepper  is  desired,  use  sparingly.  Form 
into  small  balls,  using  as  little  pressure  as  possible.  Cook 
one  minute  in  a  hot  omelet  pan,  sprinkled  with  salt,  shak- 
ing pan  to  keep  the  balls  in  motion.  Arrange  on  small 
pieces  of  buttered  toast,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

Raw  Beef  Sandwiches. 

Prepare  bread  as  for  Bread  and  Butter  Sandwiches. 
Spread  one-half  the  pieces  with  scraped  beef,  generously 
seasoned  with  salt;  if  pepper  is  desired,  use  sparingly. 
Cover  with  remaining  pieces. 

Egg  Sandwiches. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  stale  bread  in  triangles,  then  toast. 
Put  together  in  pairs,  having  between  the  pieces  thor- 
oughly cooked  egg  yolk,  rubbed  to  a  paste,  seasoned 
with  salt,  and  moistened  with  soft  butter. 

To  Broil  Birds  in  Buttered  Cases. 

Butter  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  place  a  boned  bird  on 
lower  half  of  sheet,  fold  upper  half  over  bird,  bringing 
edges  of  paper  together.  Begin  at  edges,  and  fold  over 
lower  side  and  ends  of  paper  three  times.     Place  in  a  wire 
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broiler,  and  broil  ten  minutes  over  a  slow  fire,  being  care- 
ful that  paper  does  not  catch  on  fire.  Remoye  from  case, 
place  on  slice  of  toast,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  bat- 
ter. Garnish  with  thin  slices  of  lemon  and  parslej.  A 
breast  of  chicken,  tenderloin  of  steak,  or  lamb  chop  may 
be  cooked  in  the  same  way. 

Rennet  Custard  (Junket). 

1  cup  milk.  1  tablespoon  sherry  wine. 

2  tablespoons  sugar.        1  teaspoon  liquid  rennet 

Heat  milk  until  lukewarm,  add  sugar  and  wine ;  when 
sugar  is  dissolved,  add  rennet.  Turn  into  a  small  mouldy 
and  let  stand  in  a  cool  place  until  firm.  Serve  with  sugar 
and  cream.  Cinnamon  or  nutmeg  may  be  used  in  place 
of  wine.  Liquid  rennet  may  be  bought  in  bottles  of  anj 
first-class  grocer. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

HBLPFUL  HINTS  TO  THE  YOUNO  HOUSEKEEPER. 

To  Scald  Milk.  Put  in  top  of  double  boiler,  having 
water  boiling  in  under  part.  Cover,  and  let  stand  on 
top  of  range  until  milk  around  edge  of  double  boiler  has  a 
bead-like  appearance. 

For  Battered  Cracker  Crumba,  allow  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  cup  melted  butter  to  each  cup  of  crumbs. 
Stir  lightly  with  a  fork  in  mixing,  that  enimbs  may  be 
evenl}'  coated  and  light  rather  than  compact. 

To  Cream  Butter.  Put  in  a  bowl  and  work  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  soft  and  of  creamy  consistency. 
Should  buttermilk  exude  from  butter  it  should  be  poured 
off. 

To  Extract  Juice  from  Onion.  Cut  a  slice  from  root 
end  of  onion,  draw  back  the  skin,  and  press  onion  on  a 
coarse  grater,  working  with  a  rotary  motion. 

To  Chop  Parsley.  Remove  leaves  from  parsley.  If 
parsley  is  wet,  first  dry  in  a  towel.  Gather  parsley  be- 
tween thumb  and  fingers  and  press  compactly.  With  a 
sharp  vegetable  knife  cut  through  and  through.  Again 
gather  in  fingers  and  recut,  so  continuing  until  parsley  is 
finely  cut. 

To  Caramelize  Sugar.  Put  in  a  smooth  granite  sauce- 
pan or  omelet  pan,  place  over  hot  part  of  range,  and  stir 
constantly  until  melted  and  of  the  color  of  maple  syrup. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  sugar  from  adhering  to 
sides  of  pan  or  spoon. 
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To  Make  Canunel.  Continue  the  caramelization  of 
sugar  until  syrup  is  quite  brown  and  a  whitish  smoke 
arises  from  it.  Add  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
and  simmer  until  of  the  consistency  of  a  thick  syrup.  Of 
use  in  coloring  soups,  sauces,  etc. 

Acidulated  Water  is  water  to  which  vin^ar  or  lemon 
juice  is  added.  One  tablespoon  of  the  acid  is  allowed  to 
one  quart  water. 

To  Blanch  Almonds.  Cover  Jordan  almonds  with 
boiling  water  and  let  stand  two  minutes ;  drain,  put  ihto 
cold  water,  and  rub  off  the  skins.     Dry  between  towels. 

To  Shred  Almonds.  Cut  blanched  almonds  in  tbin 
strips  lengthwise  of  the  nut. 

Macaroon  Doat.     Dry  macaroons  pounded  and  sifted. 

To  Shell  Cheatnata.  Cut  a  half-inch  gash  on  flat  side.s 
and  put  in  an  omelet  pan,  allowing  one-half  teaspoon  but- 
ter to  each  cup  chestnuts.  Shake  over  range  until  butter 
is  melted.  Put  in  oven  and  let  stand  five  minutes.  Re- 
move from  oven,  and  with  a  small  knife  take  off  shells. 
By  this  method  shelling  and  blanching  is  accomplished  at 
the  same  time,  as  skins  adhere  to  shells. 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Wine  should  be  added  if  pos- 
sible to  a  mixture  when  cold.  If  added  while  mixture  is 
hot,  much  of  the  goodness  passes  off  with  the  steam. 

Meat  Glaze.     Four  quarts  stock  reduced  to  one  cup. 

Affized  Mustard.  Mix  tT\'o  tablespoons  mustard  and 
one  teaspoon  sugar,  add  hot  water  gradually  until  of  tbe 
consistency  of  a  thick  paste.  Vinegar  may  be  used  in 
place  of  water. 

To  Prevent  Bait  from  Lamping.  Mix  with  com-starcb, 
allowing  one  teaspoon  corn-starch  to  six  teaspoons  salt 
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To  Wash  Carafes.  Half  fill  with  hot  soapsuds,  to 
which  is  added  ODe  teaspoon  washiug  soda.  Put  in  news- 
paper torn  in  small  pieces.  Let  stand  one-half  hour,  oc- 
casionally shaking.  £mpty,  rinse  with  hot  water,  drain, 
wipe  outside,  and  let  stand  to  dry  inside. 

After  Broiling  or  Frying;,  if  any  fat  has  spattered  on 
range,  wipe  surface  at  once  with  newspaper. 

To  Remove  Pruit  Stains.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
stained  surface,  having  it  fall  from  a  distance  of  three 
feet.  This  is  a  much  better  way  than  dipping  stain  in 
and  out  of  hot  water ;  or  wring  articles  out  of  cold  water 
and  hang  out  of  doors  on  a  frosty  night. 

To  Remove  Stains  of  Claret  l^ine.  As  soon  as  claret 
is  spilt,  cover  spot  with  salt.  Let  stand  a  few  minutes, 
then  rinse  in  cold  water. 

To  Clean  Graniteware  where  mixtures  have  been  cooked 
or  burned  on.  Half  fill  with  cold  water,  add  washing 
soda,  heat  water  gradually  to  boiling  point,  then  empty, 
when  dish  may  be  easily  washed.  Pearline  or  any  soap 
powder  may  be  used  in  place  of  washing  soda. 

To  Wash   Mirrors   and   Windows.     .Rub    over   with 
chamois  skin  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  then  wipe  with 
'  a  piece  of  dry  chamois  skin.     This  method  saves  much 
strength. 

To  Remove  White  Spots  from  Furniture.  Dip  a  cloth 
in  hot  water  nearly  to  boiling  point.  Place  over  spot,  re- 
move quickly  and  rub  over  spot  with  a  dry  cloth.  Repeat 
if  spot  is  not  removed.  Alcohol  or  camphor  quickly  ap- 
plied may  be  used. 

Tumblers  which  have  contained  milk  should  be  first 
rinsed  in  cold  water  before  washing  in  hot  water. 

To  keep  a  Sink  Drain  free  from  grease,  pour  down  once 
a  week  at  night  one-half  can  Babbitt's  potasli  dissolved  in 
one  quart  water. 
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Should  Sink  Drain  chance  to  get  choked,  pour  into  sink 
one-fourth  pound  copperas  dissolved  in  two  quarts  lioiling 
water.  If  this  is  not  efficacious,  repeat  before  sending  for 
a  plumber. 

Never  put  Knives  with  ivory  handles  in  water.  Hot 
water  causes  them  to  crack  and  discolor. 

To  prevent  GlaBsware  from  being  easily  broken,  put  in 
a  kettle  of  cold  water,  heat  gradually  until  water  has 
reached  boiling  point  Set, aside;  when  water  is  cold 
take  out  glass.  This  is  a  most  desirable  way  to  tougben 
lamp  chimneys. 

To  Remove  Qrease  Spots.  Cold  water  and  Ivory 
soap  will  remove  grease  spots  from  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics.  Castilian  Cream  is  useful  for  black  woollen 
goods,  but  leaves  a  light  ring  on  delicately  colored  goods. 
Ether  is  always  sure  and  safe  to  use. 

To  Remove  Iron  Ruat.  Saturate  spot  with  lemon 
juice,  then  cover  with  salt.  Let  stand  in  the  sun  for  sev- 
eral hours ;  or  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used. 

Iron  Ruat  may  be  removed  from  delicate  fabrics  by 
covering  spot  thickly  with  cream  of  tartar,  then  twisting 
cloth  to  keep  cream  of  tartar  over  spot ;  put  in  a  sauce- 
pan of  cold'  water,  and  heat  water  gradually  to  boiling 
point. 

To  Remove  Orasa  Staina  from  cotton  goods,  wash  in 
alcohol. 

To  Remove  Ink  Staina.  Wash  in  a  solution  of  hycin> 
chloric  acid,  and  rinse  in  ammonia  water.  Wet  the  8fK)t 
with  warm  water,  put  on  Sapolio,  rub  gently  between  the 
hands,  and  generally  the  spot  will  disappear. 

Cut  Glasa  should  be  washed  and  rinsed  in  water  that 
is  not  very  hot  and  of  same  temperature. 

In  Sweeping  Carpets,  keep  broom  close  to  floor  and 
work  with  the  grain  of  the  carpet.  Occasionally  torn 
broom  that  it  may  wear  evenly. 
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Tie  Strands  of  a  New  Broom  closely  together,  put  into 
a  pail  of  boiling  water,  and  soak  two  hours.  Dry  thor- 
oughly before  using. 

Never  wash  the  inside  of  Tea  or  Coffee  Pota  with  soap- 
suds. If  granite  or  agate  ware  is  used,  and  becomes 
badly  discolored,  nearly  fill  pot  with  cold  water,  add  one 
tablespoon  borax,  and  heat  gradually  until  water  reaches 
the  boiling  point.  Rinse  with  hot  water,  wipe,  and  keep 
on  back  of  range  until  perfectly  dry. 

Never  put  cogs  of  a  Dover  Bgg  Beater  in  water. 

Never  wash  Bread  Boards  in  a  sink.  Scrub  with  grain 
of  wood,  using  a  small  brush. 

Before  using  a  new  Iron  Kettle,  grease  inside  and  out- 
side, and  let  stand  forty-eight  hours;  then  wash  in  hot 
water  in  which  a  large  lump  of  cooking  soda  has  been 
dissolved. 

To  clean  a  Copper  Boiler,  use  Putz  Pomade  Cream. 
Apply  with  a  woollen  cloth  when  boiler  is  warm,  not  hot ; 
then  rub  off  with  second  woollen  cloth  and  polish  T\itli 
flannel  or  chamois.  If  badly  tarnished,  use  oxalic  acid. 
Faucets  and  brasses  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

A  bottle  containing  Ozalio  Acid  should  be  marked 
poison,  and  kept  on  a  high  shelf. 

To  keep  an  Ice  Chest  in  good  condition,  wash  thor- 
oughly once  a  week  with  cold  or  lukewarm  water  in  which 
washing  soda  has  been  dissolved.  If  by  chance  anything 
is  spilt  in  an  ice  chest,  it  should  be  wiped  off  at  once. 

Milk  and  butter  very  quickly  absorb  odors,  and  if  in 
ice  chest  with  other  foods,  should  be  kept  closely  covered. 

Hard  "Wood  Floors  and  Furniture  may  be  polished  by 
using  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene  oil  applied  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  then  rubbing  with  a  clean  woollen  cloth. 
A  very  good  furniture  polish  is  made  by  using  equal  parts 
linseed  oil  and  turpentine. 
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Polish  for  Hard  Wood  Floors.  Use  one  part  bees^- 
wax  to  two  parts  turpentine.  Put  in  saucepan  on  range, 
and  when  wax  is  dissolved  a  paste  will  be  fonned. 

To  clean  Piano  Keys,  rub  over  with  alcohol. 

To  remove  old  Tea  and  Coffee  Stains,  wet  spot  with 
cold  water,  cover  with  glycerine,  and  let  stand  two  or 
three  hours.  Then  wash  with  cold  water  and  hard  soap. 
Repeat  if  necessary. 

Before  Sweeping  Old  Carpets,  sprinkle  with  pieces  of 
newspaper  wrung  out  of  water.  After  sweeping,  wipe 
over  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  a  weak  solution  of  am- 
monia water;  which  seems  to  brighten  colors. 

Piatt's  Chloride  is  one  of  the  best  Disinfectants.  Chlo- 
ride of  lime  is  a  valuable  disinfectant,  and  much  cheaper 
than  Piatt's  Chloride. 

Listerlne  is  an  excellent  disinfectant  to  use  for  the 
mouth  and  throat. 

To  Make  a  Pastry  Bag.  Fold  a  twelve-inch  square  of 
rubber  cloth  from  two  opposite  corners.  Sew  edges  to- 
gether, forming  a  triangular  bag.  Cut  off  point  to  make 
opening  large  enough  to  insert  a  tin  pastry  tube.  A  set 
comprising  bag  and  twelve  adjustable  tubes  may  be 
bought  for  two  and  one-half  dollars. 

Smoked  Ceilings  may  be  cleaned  by  washing  with 
cloths  wrung  out  of  water  in  which  a  small  piece  of 
washing  soda  has  been  dissolved. 

For  a  Burn  apply  equal  parts  of  white  of  egg  and 
olive  oil  mixed  together,  then  cover  with  a  piece  of 
old  linen;  if  applied  at  once  no  blister  will  form.  Or 
apply  at  once  cooking  soda,  then  cover  with  dotb  and 
keep  the  same  wet  with  cold  water.  This  takes  out  the 
pain  and  prevents  •l)listering. 
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Curtail]  and  Portiere  Poles  allow  the  hangings  to  slip 
easily  if  rubbed  with  hard  soap.  This  is  much  better  than 
greasing. 

Creaking  Doors  and  Drawers  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

To  Remove  Dust  from  Rattan  Furniture  use  a  small 
painter's  brush. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

SUITABLE  COMBINATIONS  FOB  SEBVINa 
BBEAKFAST  MENUS. 

Oranges. 
Oatmeal  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 
Broiled  Ham.         Creamed  Potatoes.  Pop^vera  or  Fadgei. 

Coffee. 


Quaker  Rolled  Oats  with  Baked  Apples,  Sugar  and  Cream. 
Creamed  Fish.  Baked  Potatoes.  Golden  Com  Cake. 

Coffee. 


Bananas. 

Toasted  Wheat  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 

S(;rambled  Eggs.        Sautdd  Potatoes.        Graham  Gems. 

Griddle  Cakes. 

Coffee. 


Grape  Fruit. 
Wlieatlet  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 
Beefsteak.        Lyonnalse  Potatoes.        Twin  Mountain  MnffiM. 
Coffee. 


Sliced  Oranges. 

Wheat  Grerm  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 

Warmed  over  Lamb.    French  Fried  Potatoes.    Raised  Biacuits. 

Buckwheat  Cakes  with  Maple  S^vrup. 

Coffee. 
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Strawberries. 

Hominy  "with  Sugar  and  Cream. 

Bacon  and  Fried  Eggs.  Baked  Potatoes.  Rye  Muffins. 

Coffee. 


Raspberries. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit. 

Dried  Smoked  Beef  in  Cream.  Hashed  Brown  Potatoes. 

Baking-powder  Biscuit. 

Coffee. 


Watermelon. 

Wheat  Germ  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 

Broiled  Halibut  Potato  Cakes.        Sliced  Cucumbers. 

Quaker  Biscuit. 

Coffee. 


Canteloupe. 
Pettijohns  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 
Cecila  with  Tomato  Sauce.  Potato  Balls.         Rice  Muffins. 

Coffee. 


Peaches. 
Farinose  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 
Onaelette.         Potatoes  k  la  Maftre  d*  Ildtel.         Berry  Muffins 

Coffee. 


Blackberries. 

H-0  with  Sugar  and  Cream.        Dropped  Eggs  on  Toast. 

Waffles  with  Maple  Syrup. 

Coffee. 


Pears. 

Wheatena  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 

Corned  Beef  Hash.  Milk  Toast. 

Coffee. 
3.] 
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Grapes. 

Cereal  with  Fruit. 

Fried  Smelts.         Baked  Sweet  Potatoes.         Sliced  Tomatoo. 

Oatmeal  Muffins. 

Coffee. 
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Oatmeal  Mush  with  Apples. 
Hamburg  Steaks.        Creamed  Potatoes.        White  Com  Cike. 
Coffee. 


Plums  and  Pears. 
Cracked  Wheat  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 
Baked  Beans.  Fish  Balls.  Brown  Bread. 

Coffee. 


Sliced  Peaches. 
Germea  with  Sugar  and  Cream.  Brown  Bread  Toiet 

Cold  Sliced  Meat.  Saut^  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Coffee. 


Wheatena  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 

Fish  Hash.  Buttered  Graham  Toast 

Strawberry  Short  Cake. 

Coffee. 


Grapes. 
Wheat  Germ  with  Sugar  and  Cream. 
Lamb  Chops.  Baked  Potatoes.  Baised  Mufl^ 

Doughnuts  and  Coffee. 


LUNCHEON  MENUS. 

Grilled  Sardines. 
Baked  Apples  with  Cream.  Rolls.  Sponge  Cake. 

Cocoa. 
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Creamed  Chicken. 

Celery.  Rolls. 

Grapes  and  Apples. 

Tea. 


Lamb  Croquettes. 
Dressed  Lettuce.  Baking-Powder  Biscuit. 

Gingerbread.  Cheese. 

Tea. 


Split  Pea  Soup.  Crisp  Crackers. 

.     Egg  Salad.  Entire  Wheat  Bread. 

Oranges. 
Cocoa. 


Cold  Sliced  Meat.  Cheese  Fondue. 

Bread  and  Butter. 
Sliced  Peaches.  Cookies. 

Tea. 


Broiled  Ham.  Scalloped  Potatoes. 

Brown  Bread  and  Butter. 
Sliced  Oranges.  Wafers. 


Scalloped  Oysters.  Rolls. 

Dressed  Celery. 
Polish  Tartlets.  Tea. 


Salmi  of  Lamb.  Olives. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Cake.  Chocolate. 


Oyster  Stew. 

Oyster  Crackers  or  Dry  Toast. 

Pickles. 

Cream  Whips.  Lady  Fingers. 
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Scalloped  Turkey. 
Brown  Bread  Sandwiches. 
Lettuce  Salad.  Cheese  Straws. 

Tea. 


Turban  of  Fish.  Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Warmed  over  Muffins. 
Nuts.  Crackers.  Cheese. 

Tea. 


Cream  of  Tomato  Soup.  Croutons. 

Omelette  with  Vegetables. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Bananas.  Tea. 


Salad  k  la  Russe. 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter. 

Peach  Sauce.  Scotch  Wafers. 

Tea. 

Cold  Sliced  Tongue. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese. 

Lettuce  Salad.  Crackers. 

Wafers.  Coffee. 


Salmon  Croquettes.  Rolls. 

Dressed  Lettuce. 
Strawberries  and  Cream. 
Tea. 


Beef  Stew  with  Dumplings. 

Sliced  Oranges.  Cake. 

Tea. 


Lobster  Salad.  Rolls 

Raspberries  and  Cream.  Wafers. 

Russian  Tea. 
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Cold  Sliced  Corned  Beef. 

Corn  k  la  Southern. 

Entire  Wheat  Bread  and  Butter. 

Grapes  and  Pears. 


DINNEB  MENUS. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 

Roast  Beef.  Franconia  Potatoes.  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Macaroni  with  Cheese.  Tomato  and  Lettuce  Salad. 

Chocolate  Cream. 

Caf^  Noir. 


Tomato  Soup. 

Baked  Fish.  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Shadow  Potatoes.  Cole  Slaw. 

Fig  Pudding. 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Caf^  Noir. 


Potato  Soup. 

Boiled  Fowl.      Egg  Sauce.       Boiled  Rice.      Mashed  Turnips. 

Celery.  Vegetable  Salad. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 


Macaroni  Soup. 

Fricassee  of  Lamb.  Riced  Potatoes.         Stewed  Tomatoes. 

String  Beali  and  Radish  Salad. 

Fruit  and  Nuts. 


Duchess  Soup. 

Fried  Fillets  of  Halibut.        Shredded  Potatoes.        Hot  Slaw. 

Beefsteak  Pie. 

Irish  Moss  Blanc-Mange  with 

Vanilla  Wafers. 
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Kornlet  Soup. 
Maryland  Chicken.  Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 

Creamed  Cauliflower.  Cranberry  Sauce. 

Dressed  Lettuce.  Polish  Tartlets. 

Cafd  Noir. 
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Vegetable  Soup. 
Veal  Cutlets.  Horseradish.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Cream  of  Lima  Beans.  Dressed  Celery. 

Cerealine  Pudding. 


St.  Germain  Soup. 
Beefsteak  with  Oyster  Blanket.      Stuffed  Potatoes.     Spinack 
Pineapple  Pudding.  Cream  Sponge  Cake. 

Caf^  Noir. 


White  Soup. 
Boiled  Salmon.      Egg  Sance.      Boiled  Potatoes.     Green  Peas. 
Cucumbers. 
Strawberries  and  cream.  Cake. 


Tomato  Soup  without  Stock. 
Braised  Beef.        Horseradish  Sauce.        Scalloped  Potatoes. 
Squash. 
Baked  Indian  Pudding.         Caf^  Noir. 


Bisque  Soup. 
Broiled  Shad.        Chartreuse  Potatoes.        Asparagus  on  Toast 
Cucumber  and  Lettuce  Salad. 
Prune  Whip.  Custard  Sauce. 


-♦- 


Cream  of  Pea  Soup. 

Boiled  Mutton.  Caper  Sauce.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Turkish  Pilaf. 

Graham  Pudding.  Fruit  and  Nuts. 
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Turkish  Soup. 

I«amb  Chops.  French  Fried  Potatoes.  Apple  Ffittera. 

Beet  Greens. 

Caramel  Custard.  Cafd  Noir. 


Irish  Stew  with  Dumplings. 

Fish  Croquettes.  Dinner  Rolls.  Radishes. 

Custard  Souffle.  Creamy  Sauce. 

Crackera.         Cheese. 


Black  Bean  Soup. 

Halibut  k  la  Crdole.  Potatoes  en  Surprise. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Swiss  Pudding.  Caf^  Noir. 


Cream  of  Clam  Soup. 

Fried  Chicken  Boiled  Potatoes. 

Sliced  Tomatoes.  Shell  Beans. 

Peach  Short  Cake.  Crackers  and  Cheese, 


Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup. 

Roast  Duck.  Mashed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin. 

Rice  Croquettes  with  Currant  Jelly. 

Grapes.  Pears. 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Caf6  Noir. 


Chicken  Soup. 

Broiled  Sword  Fish.  Cucumber  Sauce. 

Baked  New  Potatoes.  Sugared  Beets. 

Strawberry  Cottage  Pudding. 

Iced  Coffee. 
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'  MENU  FOB  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

Oyster  Soap.  Crisp  Crackers. 

Celery.  Salted  Almonds. 

Roast  Turkey.  Cranberry  Jelly. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Onions  in  Cream.  Squash. 

Chicken  Pie. 
Fruit  Pudding.  Sterling  Sauce. 

Mince,  Apple,  and  Squash  Pie. 
Neapolitan  Ice  Cream.  Fancy  Cakes. 

Fruit.  Nuts  and  Raisins.  Bonbons. 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Cafd  Noir. 


MENir  FOB   CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 

Consomm^.  Bread  Sticks. 

Olives.  Celery.  Salted  Pecans. 

Roast  Goose.  Potato  Staffing.  Apple  Saooe. 

Duchess  Potatoes.  Cream  of  Lima  Beaos. 

Chicken  Croquettes  with  Green  Peas. 

Dressed    Lettuce    with    Cheese    Straws. 

English  Plum  Pudding.  Brandy  Saoee. 

Frozen  Pudding.  Assorted  Cake.  Bonbona 

Crackers.  Cheese.  Caf^  Noir. 


A  FULL  COURSE  DINNER. 

First  Course. 

Little  Neck  Clams  or  Bluepoints,  with  brown-bread 
sandwiches.  Sometimes  canapes  are  used  in  place  of 
either.  For  a  gentlemen's  dinner,  canapes  accompanied 
with  sherry  wine  are  frequently  served  before  guests  enter 
the  dining-room. 
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Second  Course. 

Clear  soup,  with  bread  sticks,  small  rolls,  or  crisp 
crackers.  Where  two  soups  are  served,  one  may  be  a 
cream  soap.  Cream  soups  are  served  with  croutonp. 
Radishes,  celery,  or  olives  are  passed  after  the  soup. 
Salted  almonds  may  be  passed  between  any  of  the 
courses. 

Third  Course. 

Bouchees  or  rissoles.    The  filling  to  be  of  light  meat. 

Fourth  Course. 

Fish,  baked,  boiled,  or  fried.  Cole  slaw,  dressed  cucum- 
bers, or  tomatoes  accompany  this  course ;  with  fried  fish 
potatoes  are  often  served. 

Fifth  Course. 

Roast  saddle  of  venison  or  mutton,  spring  lamb,  or 
fillet  of  beef  ;  potatoes  and  one  other  vegetable. 

Sixth  Course. 
Entr^,  made  of  light  meat  or  fish. 

Seventh  Course. 

A  vegetable.  Such  vegetables  as  mushrooms,  cauli- 
flower, asparagus,  artichokes,  are  served,  but  not  in  white 
sauce. 

Eighth  Course. 

Punch  or  cheese  course.  Punch,  when  served,  always 
precedes  the  game  course. 

Ninth  Course. 
Game,  with  vegetable  salad,  usually  lettuce  or  celery ; 
or  cheese  sticks  may  be  served  with  the  salad,  and  game 
omitted. 

Tenth  Course. 

Dessert,  usually  cold. 
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Eleventh  Course. 

Frozen  dessert  and  fancy  cakes.  Bonbons  are  passed 
after  this  course. 

Twelfth  Course. 

Crackers,  cheese,  and  caf^  noir.  Cafe  noir  is  frequently 
served  in  the  drawing  and  smoking  rooms  after  the 
dinner. 

Where  wines  and  liquors  are  served,  the  first  coarse  is 
not  usually  accompanied  by  either ;  but  if  desired,  San- 
terne  or  other  white  wine  may  be  used. 

With  soup,  serve  sherry;  with  fish,  white  wine;  irith 
game,  claret ;  with  roast  and  other  courses,  champagne. 

After  serving  caf^  noir  in  drawing-room,  pass  pony  of 
brandy  for  men,  sweet  liqueur  (Chartreuse,  Benedictine, 
or  Parf  ait  d' Amour)  for  women ;  then  Cr6me  de  Mentbe 
to  all. 

After  a  short  time  ApoUinaris  should  be  passed. 
White  wines  and  claret  should  be  served  cool;  sherry 
should  be  thoroughly  chOled  by  keeping  in  ice  box. 
Champagne  should  be  served  very  cold  by  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  salt  and  ice  at  least  one-half  hour  before  dinner 
time.  Claret,  as  it  contains  so  small  an  amount  of 
alcohol,  is  not  good  the  day  after  opening. 

For  a  simpler  dinner,  the  thircj,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
tenth  courses,  and  the  game  in  the  ninth  course  may  be 
omitted. 

For  a  home  dinner,  it  is  always  desirable  to  serve  for 
first  course  a  soup;  second  course,  meat  or  fish,  with  pota- 
toes and  two  other  vegetables ;  third  course,  a  vegetAble 
salad,  with  French  dressing;  fourth  course,  dessert;  fifth 
course,  crackers,  cheese,  and  caf^  noir. 

At  a  ladies'  luncheon  the  courses  are  as  many  as  at  a 
small  dinner.  In  winter,  grape  fruit  is  sometimes  served 
in  place  of  oysters ;  in  summer,  selected  strawberries  in 
small  Swedish  Timbale  cases. 
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MENUS  FOB^ULL  COUBSE  DINNERS. 

Blue  Points. 

Consomm^  k  la  Royal. 

Olives.  Celery.  Salted  Almonds. 

Swedish  Timbales  with  Chicken  and  Mushrooms. 

Fried  Smelts.         Sauce  Tartare.         Dressed  Cucumbers. 

Saddle  of  Mutton.  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 

Potatoes  Brabrant.  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Supreme  of  Chicken. 

Mushrooms    &    la    Sabine. 

Canton  Sherbet. 

Canvasback  Duck.  Olive  Sauce. 

Farina  Cakes  with  Jelly. 

Celery  Salad. 

Apricot  and  Wine  Jelly. 

Nesselrode  Pudding.  Rolled  Wafers.  Parisian  Sweets. 

Crackers.  Cheese. 

Cafd  Noir. 


Little  Neck  Clams. 

Consommd  au  Parmesan. 

Olives.  Salted  Pecans. 

Bouchees. 

Fillets  of  Halibut  k  la  Poulette  with  Mayonnaise. 

Tomatoes.  Delmonico  Potatoes.  String  Beans. 

Larded  Fillet  of  Beef  with  Horseradish  Sauce. 

Glazed  Sweetbreads. 

Artichokes  with  Bdchaniel  Sauce. 

Sorbet. 

Broiled  Quail  with  Lettuce  and  Celery  Salad. 

Bananas.  Cantaloupes. 

Sultana  Roll  with  Claret  Sauce. 

Cinnamon  Bars.  Lady  Fingers.  Bonbons. 

Crackers.  Cheese. 

Cafd  Noir. 
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Anchovy  Canapds. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Olives.  Celery.  Ginger  Chii«. 

Oyster  and  Macaroni  Croquettes. 

Stuffed  Fillets  of  Halibut. 

French  Hollandaise  Sauce.  Tomato  Jelly. 

Spring  Lamb.  Potato  Fritters. 

Asparagus  Tips  with  Hollandaise  Sauce. 

Chaud-froid  of  Chicken. 

CrSnie  de  Menthe  Ice. 

Larded  Grouse.        Bread  Sauce.        Lettuce  and  Radish  Salad. 

Mont  Blanc. 
Bombe  Glac^e.    Sponge  Drops.     Almond  Crescents.    Bonbons 
Crackers.  Cheese. 

Caf^  Noir. 
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NECESSARY  UTENSILS  AND  STORES  FOR  FIT- 
TING A  SCHOOL  KITCHEN  FOR  A  CLASS  OF 
TWENTY-FOUR. 

Miss  A.  G.  £.  Hope. 


AGATE  WARE. 


Hot   water  boiler    (capacity   fifteen 

gallons). 
12  small  dish  pans. 
1  large  dish  pan. 
1  hand  basin. 
1  teakettle. 
3  3-pint  double  boilers. 


1  2-quart  dotible  boiler. 
3  2-quart  saucepans  with  covers. 
3  3-quart  saucepans  with  covers. 
1  4-quart  saucepan  with  cover. 
3  1-pint  saucepans  with  covers. 
6  J4-pint  saucepans  with  covers. 
1  coffeepot. 


TIN  AND  STEEL  WARE. 


12  measuring  cup9,  divided  in 
quarters. 

12  measuring  cups,  divided  in  thirds. 

24  round  tin  pans  for  washing  vege- 
tables. 

24  tin  plates. 

6  medium-sized  biscuit  cutters. 

6  small  doughnut  cutters. 

1  2-quart  milk  can. 

1  1 -quart  measure. 

1  flour  sifter  with  crank. 

3  extension  flour  sifters. 

3  gravy  strainers. 

1  colander. 

1  large  grater. 

1  nutmeg  grater. 

1  set  skewers. 

1  dripping  pan  and  rack. 

1  steamer. 

2  tin  sheets. 

3  large  pans. 

3  small  bread  pans. 

3  cake  pans. 

3  pie  plates. 

1  pudding  mould. 


8  ^  -pint  moulds. 

3  wire  potato  mashers. 
12  small  salt  boxes. 

12  pepper  boxes  (shakers). 
I  flour  dredger. 
1  wire  broiler. 

4  soap  shakers. 

1  2-quart  dipper. 
Wire  dish  cloth. 

2  dozen  tablespoons. 
4  dozen  teaspoons. 

1  griddle  cake  turner. 

I  skimmer. 

1  dish  drainer. 

1  dust  pan. 

1  Dover  egg-beater. 

3  small  omelet  pans. 

1  large  frying-pan. 

2  dozen  case  knives. 
2  dozen  forks. 

2  dozen  vegetable  knives. 
1  carving  knife  and  fork. 
1  knife  sharpener. 
1  cleaver. 
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EARTHEN  AND  GLASS  WARE. 


6  2-qaart  yellow  bowls. 
6  1-quart  white  bowls. 

6  large  bowls  for  bread  dough. 
3  1-pint  oval  pudding  dishes. 
3  1-pint  round  yellow  dishes- 
2  2-quart  pitchers. 

1  1-quart  pitcher. 
1  1-pint  pitcher. 
1  butter  jar. 
1  bean  pot. 

7  soap  dishes  (for  common  soap). 
7  soap  dishes  (for  Sapolio). 

1  small  tea  set:  teapot,  sugar  bowl, 
creamer. 


1 1  small  dinner  set  with  small  tnreeiL 
:  3  white  platters  (of  different  sizes). 

6  large  white  plates. 
'  6  small  white  plate«. 

24  sauce  dishes  (to  be  used  for  serr- 

ing). 
I  6  teacups  and  saucers. 

12  after  dinner  cups  and  saucen. 
'  1  gla.Hs  lemon  drill. 

1  dozen  tumblers. 

6  2-<)uart  Mason  jars,  1 

6  1-quart  Mason  jarSf^ 

6  l>piut  Mason  jars, 


1     ^ 


keeping 
stores. 


WOODEN  WARE. 


1  large  wooden  bucket  for  flour. 

1  wooden  bucket  for  pastry  flour. 

1  wooden  bucket  for  sugar. 

6  moulding  boards. 

3  rolling  pins. 

3  wooden  mashers. 

3  wooden  mixing  spoons. 

12  scrubbing  brushes. 

1  large  scrubbing  brush. 

6  vegetable  brushes. 


1  small  pair  steps. 

2  towel  racks. 

1  sink  scraper. 

2  long-handled  brushes. 

2   short  handled    brushes 

stove,  one  for  floor). 
2  blacking  brushes. 
1  dauber. 

1  large  feather  duster. 
1  small  feather  duster. 


(one  for 


LINENS,  DUSTERS,  ETC. 


8  hand  towels  (for  teacher). 

1  dozen  dish  towels. 

6  glass  towels. 

4  dish  cloths. 

6  oven  cloths. 

4  floor  cloths. 

4  sink  cloths. 

3  dozen  desk  cloths. 


2  dozen  small  dusters  for  desks. 
6    cheese    cloth    dusters,   one  vtrd 

square. 
6  yards  coarse  flannel. 
1  white  tablecloth.  254  yard*  long. 
1  red  tablecloth. 
1  silence  cloth. 
1  dozen  napkins. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


3  3-quart  porcelain-lined  iron  kettles, 
with  tight-fitting  covers. 

3  sets  iron  gem  pans. 

4  match  boxes. 


1  inkstand. 
1  pair  scissors. 
1  bell. 
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STORES. 


>^  barrel  bread  flour. 
1  h^s  whole  wheat  flour. 

1  h^is  pantry  flour. 

25  IIm.  fine  gmuulated  sugar. 

5  lb«.  powdered  sugar. 

6  lbs.   rice. 

6  lbs.  corn  meal. 

2  1 -pound  packages  corn-starch. 
4  1 -pound  boxe-  baking  powder. 
12-p<»und  bag  salt. 
>^-pound  box  mustard. 

1  box  each  cinnamon,  clove,  allspice, 
and  mace. 


2  oz.  whole  mace. 
2  oz.  whole  cloves. 
2  oz.  whole  peppercorns. 
K  lb.  nutmegs 
2  lbs.  currants. 
2  lbs.  raisins. 
^  lb.  citron. 
36  cakes  common  soap. 
12  bars  Ivory  soap. 
36  cakes  Sapolio. 
6  tins  stove  polish. 

2  tins  Putz  Cream  (for  cleaning  fau- 
cets and  boiler). 


GLOSSARY. 


Accolade  de  perdreaux.  Biace  of 
partridge. 

Agneau.    Lamb. 

Agra  dolce  {»our  mceet}.  An  Italian 
aauce  senred  with  meat. 

A  l<h  o^i  oux.  With  or  dressed  in  a 
certain  style. 

Allemande  {h  la).    In  (German  style. 

A  mbrosia.  Food  for  the  gpds.  Often 
applied  to  a  fmlt  salad. 

Am^ricaine  {h  V).    In  American  style. 

Ancienne  (h  V).    In  old  style. 

Angelica.  A  plant,  the  stalks  of 
which  are  preserved  and  used  for  deco- 
rating moulds. 

Asn/elida.  A  gum  resin.  Its  taste  is 
bitter  and  sub-acrid,  and  by  the  Asiatics 
it  is  used  regularly  as  a  condiment. 

Asperger.     Asparngtis. 

A  H  gratin.    With  browned  crumbs. 

Aurora  xauce.  A  white  sauce  to 
which  lobster  butter  is  added. 

Arena.    Oats. 

Baba  CafceJi.  Cakes  baked  in  small 
moulds ;  made  from  a  yeast  dough  mix- 
ture to  which  is  added  butter,  sugar, 
(^gg?)  raisins,  and  almonda.  Served  as  a 
pudding  with  hot  sauce. 

Bain-Marie.  A  vessel  of  any  kind 
containing  heated  water,  in  which  other 
vessels  are  placed  in  order  to  keep  their 
contents  heated. 

Bnnnockg.  Scottish  cakes  made  of  bar- 
ley or  oatmeal,  cooked  on  a  griddle. 

Banh.  Slices  of  pork  or  bacon  to  lay 
on  the  breast  of  game  for  cooking. 

Battil.     A  pot  herb. 

Bay  leares.  Leaves  from  a  species  of 
laureL 


BSamai$e{diay.    In  Swiss  atyle. 

BSamaise  mure.  N.uned  firooi  Bi^ 
qaise,  Swiss  home  of  Henry  VIIL 

BMuimel  {h  la).  With  sauce  issde  of 
chicken  stock  and  milk  or  cresju. 

Beignet.    Fritter. 

Beurre  noir.     Black  batter. 

BitevU  Glad.     Small   cskes  of  ke 


Bisque.  A  soup  nsually  made  froB 
shellfish ;  or  an  ice  cream  to  vkick  ii 
added  finely  chopped  nnti. 

Blanch  (to).    To  whiten. 

BlanqueUe,     White   meat   ia 


BceufbraitS,    Braised  beef. 

Baetif  h  la  jardiniere.  Brsissd  berf 
with  vegetables. 

Bom.be  gUieSe.  Moulded  ice  cream  sad 
ice,  or  two  kinds  of  ioe  cream.  O  itsidr 
of  one  kind,  filling  of  another. 

BoucUe*.  Literally,  monthfnl.  SauU 
patties. 

Bouquet  of  hcrbx.  A  sprig  each  of 
thyme,  savory,  marj-^r^m,  and  panlff. 

Bourgeoite  (d  fa).     In  fproily  s^yie. 

Bretonne  tauce.  A  stock  saaoe  is 
which  chopped  parsley  is  served. 

CafS.  noir.    Black  coffee. 

Cervelles  de  reau.    CUVs  brains. 

ChartreuMe.  A  mo'^^ld  of  aspic  in 
which  there  are  v^etables ;  a  meat  prep- 
aration filling  the  centre  of  the  mould. 
Used  to  denote  anything  concealed. 

Chateaubriand.  A  cat  from  the  crc- 
tre  of  a  flUet  of  beef 

Chaiul'/roid.  Literally  hot  coM.  lu 
cookery  a  jellied  saooe. 

Chou-Jleur.    Cauliflower. 
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Chuiney.    An  East  India  sweet  pickle. 

Civet.     A  game  stew. 

Compotes.  Fruits  stewed  in  ^ymp 
and  kept  in  original  shape. 

ConsommS  de  volaUle.    Chicken  soup. 

Cdt€ietUs.    CuUetB. 

Court  bouillon,  A  highly  seasoned 
liquor  in  which  to  cook  fish. 

CrioU  (h  la).    With  tomatoes. 

CrotUe  au  pot.  A  brown  soup  poured 
orer  anudl  pieces  of  toast. 

CMfry  powder.  A  yellow  powder  of 
which  the  principal  ingredient  is  tur- 
meric.    Used  largely  in  India. 

Zte,  d\    Of. 

DetfUled.    Highly  seasoned. 
IHnde  Jarde.    Stuffed  turkey. 
Dinde^  sauce    cHeri.      Turkey    with 
celexy  sauce. 

tcoaattise{hV).    In  Scottish  style. 
£n  bellevut.    In  aspic  jelly.    Applied 
to  maato. 

Sn  eoquUles.    In  shells. 
En  papiUotes.    In  papers. 
^perUms  frits.    Fried  smelts. 
JSspagnole  sauce.    A  rich  brown  sauce. 

Farci-e.    Stuffed. 

FVM  de  bce^fpiqu6.    Larded  fillet  of 
beef. 
Flamande  {h  la).    In  Holland  style. 
Foie  de  veau  grilU.    Broiled  liver. 
Fondue    A  dish  prepared  of  cheese  and 

Fraises.    Strawberries. 
Frappi.    Semi-frosen. 
Fricaaske    de   poulei.     Fricassee    of 
chicken. 

Fromage.    Cheese. 

OAteau.    Cake. 

OelSe.    JeOy. 

Cr4nevoise  {h  la).    In  Swiss  style. 

OlaeS.    Iced  or  glossed  over. 

GrOled.    Broiled. 

Haehis  de  hcn^f.    Beef  hash. 

Hoe  cakes.  Cakes  made  of  white  corn- 
meal,  salt,  and  boiling  water ;  cooked  on 
a  griddle. 

Homard.    Lobster. 

ffors-d^ceuvres.    Side  dishes. 

HuUres  en  coquiUe.    Oysters  in  shell. 

HvUres /rites.    Fried  oysters. 
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ItalienneihV).    In  Italian  style. 

Jambonfroid.    Cold  ham. 
Jardiniere,    Mixed  vegetables. 

Kirschxoasser,  Liqueur  made  from 
cherry  Juice. 

Kuchen.    German  for  cake. 

Kummel.  Liqueur  flavored  with  cumin 
and  caraway  seed. 


Lait.    MUk. 
Laitue.    Lettuce. 
Langue  de  bomf  d  Vicariate. 
tongue. 


Pickled 


Macaroni  au  fromage.  Macaroni  with 
cheese. 

MacSdoine.  A  mixture  of  several  kinds 
of  vegetables. 

Maigre.  A  vegetable  soup  without 
stock. 

MaUrt  d'hStel.    Head  steward. 

Mango.  A  fruit  of  the  West  Indies, 
Florida,  and  Mexico. 

Mango  pickles.  Stuffed  and  pickled 
young  melons  and  cucumbers. 

Maraschino.    A  cordial. 

Marrons.    Chestnuts. 

Menu.    A  bill  of  fare. 

Morue.    Salt  cod. 

Xo9l.    Christmas. 
Noir.    Black. 
NrntHles,    Noodles. 
Noyau.    A  cordial. 

(Eufsfarcis.    Stuffed  eggs. 

CEufs  pochh.    Poached  eggs. 

Omelette  aux  fines  kerbes.  Omelette 
with  fine  herbs. 

Omelette  aux  champignons.  Omelette 
with  mushrooms. 

Pain.    Bread. 

Panade.  Bread  and  milk  cooked  to  a 
paste. 

Pats  de  biftecks.    Beefsteak  pie. 

Paik  de  foie  gras.  A  paste  made  of  fat- 
ted geese  livers. 

Pigeonneaux.    Squabs. 

Pois.    Peas. 

Pommes.    Apples. 

Pommes  de  terre.    Potatoes. 

Pommes  de  terre  h  la  Lyonnaise. 
Lyonnaise  potatoes. 
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Pone  eakes.     A    cftke   made  in  the 
South,  baked  in  the  ov«n. 
Potaffe.    Soup. 
PouleUmuUs.    Fried  chicken. 

Queuet  d4  btn^f.    Ox-tailB. 

Rago^Lt.    A  highly  aeaaoned  meet  dish. 
RichcMff^.    Warmed  over  diahea. 
Removes.    The    roaita    or    principal 


Jiis  de  veau,    Bweetbreada. 


Salade  de  laitue, 
Saiade  de  Uffumes,    Yesetafafe 
SalpieoH,    Highly 
meat  mixed  with  a  thick 
Selle  de  venaison.    Saddle  of 
SippeU.    Bngliah  for  crofitooa. 
SouJ/li.    Literally,  puffed  up. 
Soupe  h  Vognon,    Onion  soap. 
Sture*.    Sweeta. 


Tarte  auz  pommet.    Apple  pia. 
Tourie    A  tart. 
TruUe  Motmcnie, 


COURSE   OF  INSTRUCTION 

AS  OITEN  AT  THE 

BOSTOISr    COOKING    SCHOOL, 

174  TREMONT  STREET. 


PRACTICE   LESSONS. 

/^NE  lesson  a  week,  from  9  to  12.30.  Eight  Pupils  con- 
^^  stitute  a  full  class.  Pupils  may  enter  one  or  more 
classes.  After  the  lesson  the  food  prepared  is  served  to 
the  pupils.  Applications  to  enter  classes  may  be  made 
from  October  to  February.  Classes  for  cooks  in  Second 
and  Third  Courses  on  Thursday  and  Friday  at  2  p.  m. 
No  extra  chai'ge  for  materials  in  Cooks'  Classes. 


FIRST  COURSE.— Plain  Cooking. 
Twelve  Lessons  for  $12.00.     Materials,  Sd.OO. 

First  Lesson.  Second  Lesson. 

The  Making  and  Care  of  a  Fire.     Baking  Bread. 

Coffee.                   ^  Potato  Soup. 

Mixing  Water  Bread.  Broiled  Fish. 
Tomato  Soup  (without  stock).         Mashed  Potatoes. 

CroCktons.  Boiled  Eggs. 

Boiled  Potatoes.  Hash. 

Mutton  Cliops.  Scalloped  Eggs. 

German  Toast.  Blanc-Mange. 
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Third  Lesson. 

Brown  Soup  Stock. 

Mixiug  Milk  Bread. 

Griddle  Cakes. 

Boiled  Fish. 

Drawn  Butter  or  Egg  Sauce. 

Steamed  Potatoes. 

Tapioca  Cream. 


Fourth  Lesson, 

Vegetable  Soap. 

To  Clarif  J  Fat  and  Try  oat  Laml 

Baking  Milk  Bread. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

BroUed  Steak. 

Broiled  Meat  Cakes. 

Baked  Custards. 

Cookies  or  Ginger  Snaps. 


Fifth  Lesson, 

Beef  Stew  with  Dumplings. 

Graham  Bread. 

Scalloped  Fish. 

White  Sauce. 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast. 

Short  Cakes. 

Gingerbread. 

Tea. 


Sixth  Lesson, 

Golden  Corn  Cake. 
Fish  Balls. 
Fried  Fish. 
Fried  Potatoes. 
Omelet. 
Chocolate. 
Harvard  Padding. 
Apple  and  Hard  Sauce. 


Seventh  Lesson. 

Fish  Chowder. 

Stuffed  Eggs. 

Bread  Omelet. 

Bacon. 

Creamed  Potatoes. 

Graham  Gems. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding. 

Hard  Sauce. 

Parker  House  RoUs. 


Eighth  Lesson. 

Pea  Soup. 
Crisp  Crackers. 
Baked  Beans. 
Veal  Cutlets. 
Doughnuts. 
Brown  Bread. 
Steamed  Squash. 
Apple  Pie. 


Ninth  Lesson. 

Scotch  Broth. 
Corn  Fritters. 
Tomato  Salad. 
Milk  Toast. 
Sweet  Sandwiches. 
Cake. 

Eggs  in  Batter. 
Sherbet. 


Tenth  Lesson. 

Roast  Beef. 
Potato  Croquettes. 
Macaroni. 
Scalloped  Cabbage. 
Cereal  with  Fruit. 
Rye  Muffins. 
Prune  Pudding. 
Custard  Sauce. 
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Eleventh  Lesson. 

Oyster  Soup  or  Stew. 
Broiled  Oysters. 
Veal  Birds. 
Cole  Slaw. 

MVin  Moautaiu  Muffins. 
Peach  Tapioca  Pudding. 
Coffee  Cake. 
Sandwiches. 


Twelfth  Lesson. 

Koast  or  Fricassee  Chicken. 
Kice  with  Cheese. 
Creamed  Turnips. 
Hominy  Cakes. 
Plain  Lobster. 
French  Dressing. 
Custard  Souffle. 
Creamy  Sauce. 


SECOND  COURSE.  — Richer  Cooking. 


Twelve  Lessons  for  $15.00.    Materials,  $3.00. 


First  Lesson, 

Coffee. 

Baked  Apples. 

Liyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Broiled  Beefsteak  with  Maltre 

d'Hotel  Butter. 
Eggs  ^  la  Goldenrod. 
Rice  Griddle  Cakes. 
Soda  Biscuit. 
Frizzled  Beef. 


Second  Lesson. 

Mutton  Cutlets  Breaded,  with  To- 
mato Sauce. 
French  Fried  Potatoes. 
Parisienne  Potatoes. 
Baked  Eggs. 
Rye  Drop  Cakes. 
Waffles. 
Lemon  Syrup. 
Chocolate. 


Third  Lesson. 

Spanish  Omelet. 
Parker  House  Rolls. 
Scalloped  Oysters. 
Smothered  Oysters. 
Oysters  Sauted. 
Eggs  in  Baskets. 
Breakfast  Bacon. 
Moulded  Snow. 
Foamy  Sauce. 


Fourth  Lesson. 

Stock  for  Clear  Soup. 
Broiled  Fish. 
Tartar  Sauce. 
Potato  Croquettes. 
Fish  Balls. 

Macaroni  or  Spaghetti. 
Fried  Oysters  or  Scallops. 
Thanksgiving  Pudding. 
Brandy  Sauce. 
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FijXh  Leston. 

Clear  Soup. 

Egg  Balls. 

Shadow  Potatoes. 

Baked  Fish,  Sauce  Uollandaise. 

Sticks  and  Rolls. 

Cabbage  Salad. 

Boiled  Dressing. 

Caramel  Custard. 

Caramel  Sauce. 


Sixth  Lestok. 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soap. 
Braised  Chicken. 
Potato  Balls. 
Lima  Beans. 
Farina  Cakes  with  Jellv. 
Raised  Muffins. 
Custard  Souffle. 
Creamy  Sauce. 
Cold  Cabinet  Pudding. 


Seventh  Lesson. 

Puree  of  Fish. 
Cusk  h  la  CrSme. 
White  Sauce. 
Currieil  Lobster. 
Potato  Salad. 
Apple  or  Lemon  Pie. 
Cream  Cakes. 
Quaker  Bread- 


Ninth  Lesson. 

Swiss  Potato  Soup. 
Stuffed  Leg  of  Mutton. 
Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 
Turkish  Pilai. 
Turnips  in  White  Sauce. 
Tea  Rolls. 
Scalloped  Apple. 
Cream  Pies. 


Elei^enth  Lesson. 

White  Soup. 
Chicken  Croquettes. 
Broiled  Squabs. 
Apple  Fritters. 
Pinwheel  Biscuits. 
Lady  Fingers. 
Sponge  Drops. 
Charlotte  Russe. 
Orange  or 
Wine  Jelly. 


Eighth  Lesson. 

Black  Bean  Soup. 
Crofitons. 
Roast  Beef. 
Franconia  Potatoes. 
Yorkshire  Pudding. 
Parsnip  Fritters. 
Spinach. 
Coffee  Cream. 
Rice  Croquettes. 

Tenth  Lesson. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 

Roast  Chicken  or 

Fricassee. 

Boiled  Rice. 

Cranberry  Sauce. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

Spider  Com  Cake. 

Cake. 

Frosting. 

Snow  Pudding. 

Twelfth  Lesson. 

Puff  Paste. 
Oyster  Patties. 
Raspberry  Tarts. 
Creamed  Oysters. 
Lobster  Salad. 
Mayonnaise  Dressing. 
Salted  Almonds. 
Ice  Cream  or 
Sherbet. 
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DINNER  COURSE. 


Twelve  Lessons  for  $18.00.     Materials,  $6i)0. 
First  Lesson.  Second  Lesson, 


Oyster  Soap. 
Halibat  k  la  Creole. 
Chicken  Saate. 
Creamed  Cauliflower. 
Rolls. 

Almond  Wafers. 
Orange  Trifle. 
Cafe  Noir. 


St.  Germain  Soap. 
Broiled  Fillet  of  Beef. 
Mushroom  Sauce. 
Mashed  Sweet  Potato. 
Egg  Salad. 
Fig  Pudding. 
Yellow  Sauce. 
Coffee. 


Third  Lesson. 

Oyster  Gumbo  Soup. 
Baked  Fish  with  Oysters. 
French  Hollandaise  Sauce. 
Hot  Slaw. 
Chicken  Salad. 
Cream  Dressing. 
Chocolate  Nougat. 
Boile<l  Frosting. 
Ginger  Cream. 


Fourth  Lesson. 

Puree  of  Spiuach. 
.  Lobster  Cream. 
Boned  Birds. 
Creamed  Celery. 
Oysters  i  la  D'Uxelles. 
Potato  Salad. 
Burnt  Almond  Charlotte. 


Ftjlh  Lesson. 

Bisque  of  Lobster. 
Fillet  of  Beef. 
Horseradish  Sauce. 
Potatoes  au  Gratin. 
Banana  Fritters. 
Shrimp  Salad. 
Pudding  k  la  Macedoine. 


Sixth  Lesson. 


Potage  k  la  Keine. 
Puff  Paste. 
Patties. 
Cream  I  Toms. 
Cheese  Straws. 
Pineapple  Cream. 


Seventh  Lesson. 

Cream  of  A.^paragns  Soup. 
Lobster  h.  la  Newburg. 
Chicken  k  la  Providence. 
Chocolate  Cream  Fritters. 
Nut  Sandwiches. 
Victoria  Punch. 
Peanut  Cookies. 


Ei(]hth  Lesson. 

Duchess  Soup. 
Halibut  k  la  I'oulctte. 
Queen  of  Muflins. 
Larded  Grouse. 
Bread  Sance. 
Ornamental  Frosting. 
Orange  Ice. 
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Ninth  Lesson. 

Clam  Soup  with  Poached  Eggs. 

Chicken  Timbales. 

Becliainel  Saace. 

Beefsteak  with  Oyster  Blanket. 

Delinonico  Potatoes. 

Sponge  Cake. 

Biaked  Alaska. 


Tenth  Lesttm, 

Consomme. 
Lobster  Cutlets. 
Chicken  Sonffle. 
Mushroom  Sauce. 
Brussels  Sprouts. 
Lemon  Queens. 
Bom  be  Glac^. 
Parisian  Sweets. 


Eleventh  Lesson, 

Cream  of  Lettuce  Soup. 
Fillet  of  Sole. 
Sauce  Tartare. 
Stewed  Mushrooms. 
Shredded  Potatoes. 
Lobster  Salad. 
Marsh  mallow  Cake. 
Caf^  Parfait. 


Twelfth  Lesson. 

Cream  of  Cauliflower  Soup. 
Swedish  Timbales. 
Creamed  Sweetbreads. 
Roast  Duck. 
Olive  Sauce. 
Fruit  Punch. 
Sand  Tarts. 
Frozen  Pudding. 


Special  Lessons  in  Cooking,  by  previous  appointment 
price,  $2.00  each.     Materials  extra. 

Special  Lessons  in  Laundry  Work,  by  previous  ap- 
pointment, price,  $2.00  each.  Attention  given  to  the 
doing  up  of  shirts,  silk  and  woollen  underwear,  colored 
clothes,  table  linen,  laces,  and  chiffons. 

Afternoon  lessons  given  to  Classes  in  Sick-room  Cook- 
ery from  2  to  4.30  o'clock.  Six  lessons  for  $5.00.  Mate- 
rials, $1.00. 

The  Normal  Course  extends  from  January  to  July. 
Tuition,  $125.  For  circular  and  information,  apply  to  the 
Principal. 

Demonstration  Lectures  given  during  the  winter  every 
Wednesday  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Tickets  for  course  of  12 
lectures,  with  reserved  seat,  $5.00.  Single  admission,  50 
cents. 

Demonstration  Lectures  for  Cooks,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings  at  7.45  o'clock.     Admission,  25  cents. 

Rooms  open  daily,  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
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Acid,  Acetic,  14. 

Butr.vic,  8. 

Citric,  14. 

Malic,  14. 

Oleic,  8. 

Oxalic,  14. 

Palmitic,  8. 

Pectic,  8. 

Pectosic,  8. 

Stearic,  8. 

Tannic,  14. 

Tartaric,  14. 
Acidulated  Water,  606. 
Aerated  Bread,  57. 
After-Dinner  Coffee  (Black  Coffee  or 

Caf^  Noir),  43. 
Air,  17. 

Alaska,  Baked,  375. 
Albumen,  3,  169. 
Albumenized  Milk,  496. 
Allemande  Sauce,  237. 
Allspice,  15. 
Almond  Macaroons,  443. 

Wafers,  411. 
Almonds,  Devilled,  471. 

how  to  Blanch,  506. 

how  to  Shred,  506. 

Salted,  I.,  445. 

Salted,  II.,  445. 
Amber  Pudding,  354. 
Anchovy  Butter,  244. 

Canapes,  462. 

Sandwiches,  459. 

Sauce,  244. 

Toast  with  Eggs,  95. 
Angel  Cake,  418. 

Food,  377. 


Apple  Fritters  I.,  303. 

Fritters  II.,  303. 

Fritters  III.,  303. 

Ginger,  474. 

Jelly,  477. 

Meringue,  346. 

Pie  I.,  389. 

Pie  II.,  389. 

Porcupine,  474. 

Pudding,  Steamed,  334. 

Sauce,  335,  474. 

Sauce,  Spiced,  474. 

Snow,  346. 

Tapioca,  329. 

Water,  494. 
Apples,  Baked,  473. 

Baked  Sweet,  474. 

in  Bloom,  349. 

Canned,  482. 

Scalloped,  330. 
Apricot  and  Wine  Jelly,  353. 
Apricots,  Frozen,  370. 
Arrowroot,  6. 

Bermuda,  6. 

Grnel,  499. 
Artichoke  Bottoms,  254. 
Artichokes,  253. 

Boiled,  253. 

Fried,  254. 

Stuffed,  254. 
Asparagus,  254. 

k  la  Hollandaise,  255. 

Boiled,  2.54. 

in  Crustft.  255. 

Hothouse,  254. 

OvRter  Bay,  254. 

Soup,  113. 
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Afiparagas  on  Toast,  265. 

in  White  Sauce,  255. 
Aspic,  Birds  in,  325. 

Jelly,  323. 

Tomatoes  in,  324. 

Tongue  in,  324. 

Bacon,  185. 

Breakfast,  209. 

Chicken  Livers  with,  225. 

and  Liver,  185. 

and  Sweetbread,  207. 
Baked  Alaska,  375. 
Baking  Powder,  56. 

Powder  Biscuit  L,  70. 

Powder  Biscuit  II.,  71. 
Banana  Cake,  428. 

Cantaloupe,  360. 

Custard,  346. 

Fritters  L,  303. 

Fritters  II.,  304. 

Ice  Cream,  375. 

Salad,  298. 
Bananas,  Baked,  475. 

Sauted,  475. 
Banbury  Tarts,  396. 
Barberry  Jelly,  479. 
Barley  Gruel,'  500. 

Water,  493. 
Baskets,  Neapolitan,  349. 

Strawberry,  315. 
Bass,  Baked  Fillets  of,  152. 
Batter,  164. 

L,  302. 

II.,  302. 

III.,  302. 

IV.,  302. 

v.,  303. 

Eggs  in,  96. 
Batters  an<l  Frittera,  302. 
Bavarian  Cream,  Pinea])ple,  36 

Cream  (Quick),  363. 

Cream,  Strawberry,  363. 
Beans,  255. 

Bostx>n  Baked,  211. 

Butter,  255. 

Cranberry,  255. 

Horticultural,  255. 

Lima,  255. 

Lima,  Cream  of,  256. 


Beans,  Shell,  255,  256. 
Sieva,  255. 
String,  255,  256. 
Bean  Soup,  Baked,  122. 
Soup,  Black,  121. 
Soup,  Cream  of  Lima,  1& 
Soup,  String,  115. 
B^amaise  Sauce,  246. 
Bechamel  Sauce,  243. 

YeUow  Sauce,  243. 
Beef,  169. 

a  la  Mode,  181. 

BaUs,  503. 

Braised,  181. 

Cannelon  of,  178. 

Corned,  183. 

Corned  Hash,  188. 

Corned  Hash  with  Beets,  189. 

Corned,  how  to  Boll,  183. 

Cottage  Pie,  188. 

Cutlets  of  Tenderloiu  with  Chef^ 

nut  Pur^,  177. 
Divisions  and  Ways  of  Cooking 

Side  of,  172. 
Dried,  with  Cream,  189. 
Essence,  Bottled,  498. 
Essence,  Broiled,  498. 
Fillets  of,  Broiled,  177. 
Hamburg  Steaks,  178. 
Larded  Fillet  of,  180. 
Meat  Cakes  Broiled,  178. 
Migrnon    Fillets,    Sauted,    with 

Sauce  Figaro,  177. 
Mignon    Fillets,    Sauted,    with 

Sauce  Trianon,  178. 
Other  Parts  of  Creature  Used  for 

Food,  173, 
Porterhouse  Steak  with  Mush- 
room Sauce,  177, 
Porterhouse  Steak  with  Tomsto 

and  Mushroom  Sauce,  177. 
Roast,  178, 179. 
Roast,  Gravy,  179. 
Roast,  how  to  Carve,  180. 
Roast,  with  Gravy,  187. 
Roast,  with  Yorkshire  Padding, 

180. 
Sandwiches  (Raw),  508. 
Steak,  Broiled,  176. 
Steak,  to  Broil,  176. 
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Beef  Steak  Pie,  188. 

.    Steak  with  Maitre  d'Hotel  But- 
ter, 177. 
Steak  with  Oyster  Blanket,  177. 

Stew  with  Dumplings,  182. 

Tea,  Bottled,  498. 

Tea,  Broiled,  498. 

Tea,  Frozen,  499. 

Ways  of  Wanning  over.  187. 
Beet  Greens,  Boiled,  263. 
Beets,  Boiled,  256. 

Corned  Beef  Hash  with,  189. 

Pickled,  256. 

Sugared,  256. 
Berkshire  Muffins,  75. 
Berry  Muffins  I.,  72. 

Muffins  II.,  73. 
Beverages,  36. 
Birds  in  Aspic,  325. 

to  Bone,  27. 

to  Broil,  in  Buttered  Cases,  503. 

Dress  for  Broiling,  218. 
Biscuit,  Baking  Powder,  I.,  70. 

Baking  Powder,  II.,  71. 

Emergency,  71. 

Maryland,  77. 

Pin  Wheel,  71. 

Squash,  67. 
Bisques,  102. 

Ice  Cream,  374. 

Lobster,  120.* 
^  aiock,  126. 
Black berrv  Jam,  480. 

Jelly,*  479. 

Pie,  390. 
Blanc-Mange,  Chocolate,  344. 

Irish  Moss,  344. 
Blueberry  Pie,  390. 

Pudding,  Steamed,  334. 
Blueberries,  Canned,  540. 
Bluefish,  147. 

a  PItalienne,  150. 

Baked,  150. 
Boiled  Dinner,  184. 
Boiler,  Coppei,  to  Clean,  509. 
Bombe  Glac^e,  378. 
Bonbons,  454. 

to  Dip,  455. 
Boston  Baked  Beans,  211 

Brown  Bread,  60. 

Cookies,  408. 


Boston  Favorite  Cake,  422. 
Boucht^es,  322. 
Bouillon,  101,  106. 

Clam,  117. 
Brandy  Sauce,  343. 
Bread,  Aiirated,  57. 

Baking  of,  55. 

Baking,  Care  of,  after,  55. 

Boards,  509. 

Boston  Brown,  60. 

and  Butter  Folds,  458. 

and  Butter  Pudding,  331. 

Dough,  how  to  Shaiie,  54. 

Entire  Wheat,  58. 

Entire  Wheat  and  Flour,  59. 

Fermented,  53. 

for  Garnishing,  69. 

German  Coffee,  64. 

Graham,  59. 

Graham,  Steamed,  61. 

Griddle  Cakes,  79. 

Indian,  61. 

Making  of,  53. 

Milk  and  Water,  67. 

Omelet,  99. 

Pudding,  330. 

Quaker  Oats,  59. 

Rolled,  458. 

Rye,  60. 

Sauce,  247. 

Stale,  Uses  for,  69. 

Sticks,  62. 

Third,  59. 

Unfermented,  56. 

W^ater,  57. 
Breakfast  Cakes,  70. 

Menus,  512. 

Puffs,  76. 
Brewis,  69. 
Bride's  Cake,  428. 
Brioche  (Coffee  Cakes),  66. 
Broom,  Care  of,  509. 
Broth,  Chicken,  502. 

Mutton,  501. 

Scotch,  197. 
Brown  Bread  Ice  Cream,  374. 

Bread  Milk  Toast,  68. 

Bread  Snndwiches,  460. 

Frosting,  438. 

Sance  I.,  239. 

Sauce  II,  (Espagnole),  239. 
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Brownies,  424. 
Brussels  Sproats,  267. 

Sprouts  iu  White  Sauce,  257. 
Buckwheat  Cakes,  79. 
Buns,  65. 

Hot  Cross,  66. 
Burn,  Remedy  for,  510. 
Burnt  Almond  Charlotte,  361. 

Almond  Ice  Cream,  374. 
Butter,  11. 

Anchow,  244. 

Clarified,  414. 

Cocoanut,  8. 

Composition  of,  11. 

to  Cream,  505. 

Cups,  447. 

Lemon,  161,  244. 

Lobster,  245. 

MaStre  d'Hotel,  244. 

Milk,  12. 

Rules  for  Washing,  383. 

Sauce,  Drawn,  238. 

Scotch,  448. 

Taflfy,  448. 
Butterine,  8,  12. 

Cabbage,  257. 

Boiled.  257. 

CoIe-SIaw,  258. 

Escalloped,  257. 

German,  258. 

Hot  Slaw,  258. 
Cabinet  Pudding,  356. 
Cafe  Frapp(>,  370. 

Mousse,  379. 

Parfait,  378. 
Cake,  412-432. 

Angel,  418. 

Aunt  Caddie's,  419. 

Baking  of,  415. 

Banana,  428. 

Boston  Favorite,  422. 

Bride's,  428. 

Brownies,  424. 

Butter,  Making  of,  413. 

Chocolate,  420. 

Chocolate  Nougat,  421. 

Cinnamon  Bars,  443. 

Coffee,  425. 

Cx>ffee,  Rich,  425. 


Cake,  Com-«tarch,  427. 
Cream,  423,  429. 
Cream,  French,  430. 
Cream,  French  Stzawberrr,  430. 
Cup,  424. 
Curraut,  423. 
Dipping  of,  439. 
Eclairs,  430. 
Election,  420. 
Fig  tclair,  427. 
Fillings  and  Frostings,  433-441. 
Frosting  of,  410. 
Fruit,  Dark,  425. 
Fruit,  English,  43L 
Fruit,  Light,  428. 
Gkzlng  of,  439. 
Golden,  428. 
Imperial,  432. 
Jelly  Roll,  419. 
Lady  Fingers,  418. 
Lemon  Queens,  430. 
Lily,  426. 
Marshmallow,  427. 
Mocha,  429. 
Nut,  426. 
Nut,  White,  428. 
One  Egg,  420. 
Orange,  422. 
Pans,  to  Prepare,  414. 
Pans,  Removing  from,  416. 
Pound,  431. 
Prnne  Almond,  427. 
Queen,  431. 
Quick,  422. 
Ribbon,  425. 
Short,  83,  84. 
Short,  Fruit,  84. 
Short,  Strawberry,  L,  83. 
Short,  Strawberry,  11,83. 
Short,  Strawberry,  Rich,  84. 
Snow,  426. 
Spanish,  424. 
Sponge,  417. 
Sponge,  Making  of,  418. 
Sponge,  Cheap,  416. 
Sponge,  Cream,  417. 
Sponge,  Hot  Water,  416. 
Sponge  Drops,  419. 
Sunshine,  418. 
Velvet,  423. 
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Cake,  Walnut,  424. 

Wedding,  432. 
Cakes,  Bre^fast,  70. 

Coffee  (Brioche),  66. 

Drop,  81. 

Griddle,  77-79. 

Rye  Drop,  81. 
Calfs  Brains,  to  Prepare,  464. 

Brains,  with  Scrambled  Eggs, 
464. 

Head  a  la  Terrapin,  187. 

Heai-t,  187. 
Canapes,  458,  461. 

Anchovy,  462. 

Cheese,*!.,  461. 

Cheese,  II.,  462. 

Fruit,  472. 

Lorenzo,  462. 

Peach,  472. 

Sardine,  462. 
Candy,  446-457. 

Bonbons,  454. 

Bonbons,  to  Dip,  455. 

Buttercups,  447. 

Butter  Scotch,  448: 

Butter  Taffy,  448. 

Chocolate  Caramels,  449. 

Chocolate  Caramels,  Nut,  449. 

Chocolate  Cream,  451. 

Cocoanut  Cream,  451. 

Creamed  Walnuts,  452. 

Fondant,  453. 

Fondant,  Coffee,  454. 

Fondant,  Maple,  454. 

Fondant,  White,  453. 

French  Nougat,  450. 

Glace  Fruits,  456. 

Glacd  Nuts,  456. 

Horehound,  448. 

Ice  Cream,  447. 

Maple  Sugar,  451. 

Mints,  Cream,  455. 

Molasses,  446. 

Molasses,  Velvet,  446. 

Nougatine  Drops,  460. 

Nut  Bar,  449. 

Nut  Bar,  Cream,  455. 

Peanut  Nougat,  449. 

Peppermints,  453. 

Pralines,  452. 


Candy,  Spun  Sugar,  467. 

Sultana  Carumels,  452. 

Tutti-Frutti,  456. 

Vinegar,  447. 

Wafers,  Wintergreen,  46(). 

Walnuts,  Creamed,  452. 

Walnuts,  Dipped,  455. 
Cane,  Sugar,  or  Sucrose,  7. 
Cannelon  of  Beef,  178. 
Canning  and  Preserving,  473,  481. 

Directions  for,  482. 

Fruits,  473. 

Jars,  to  Sterilize,  482. 
Cantaloupe,  Banana,  360. 
Canton  Sherbet,  369. 
Caper  Sauce,  238. 
Capers,  15. 
Capon,  Boiled,  with  Cauliflower 

Sauce,  219. 
Capsicum  (Cayenne  Pepper),  16. 
Carafes,  how  to  Wash,  607. 
Caramel,  7. 

Charlotte  Russe,  361. 

Custard,  348. 

Frosting,  439. 

Ice  Cream,  374. 

to  Make,  606. 

Opera  Frosting,  439. 

Sauce,  348. 
Caramels,  Sultana,  462. 
Carbohydrates,  8. 
Carbon -dioxide,  6. 
Cardinal  Mousse  with  Iced  Madeira 
Sauce,  380. 

Punch,  371. 
Carpets,  Sweeping  of,  508,  610. 
Carrots,  258. 

and  Peas,  268. 
Casein,  2. 

Vegetable,  2. 
Casserole  of  Rice  and  Meat,  199. 
Cassia,  15. 
Cauliflower,  259. 

k  la  Hollandaise,  259. 

k  la  Pannesan,  269. 

au  Gratin,  269. 

Creamed,  259. 

Fritters,  304. 

Sauce,  247. 

Soup,  Cream  of,  114« 
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Caviare,  139. 

Cayenne,  15. 

Cecils  with  Tomato  Sauce,  188. 

Ceilings,  Smoked,   how   to  Clean, 

510. 
Celery,  269. 

and  Cabbage  Salad,  293. 

Curled,  299. 

Dressed,  293. 

Fried,  305. 

Sauce,  243. 

Soup,  122. 

Soup,  Cream  of,  113. 

in  White  Sauce,  260. 
Cellulose,  8. 
Cereal  with  Fruit,  87. 
Cerealine  Pudding  (l^Iock    Indian), 

329. 
Cereals,  85,  86. 

Composition  of,  85. 

Table  for  Cooking,  87. 
Chafing-Dish,  463. 

Chicken  and  Oysters  k  la  M^- 
tropole,  232. 

Chicken,  Creamed,  231. 

Chickens'  Livers,  Sauted,  225. 

Chickens'  Livers  with  Cum-, 
226, 

Chickens'  Livers  with  Madeira 
Sauce,  225. 

Eggs  a  la  Finnoise,  94. 

Kggs  d  la  Suisse,  94. 

Eggs,  Buttered,  95. 

Eggs,  Buttered,  with  Tomatoes, 
96. 

Figgs,  Curried,  97. 

Eggs,  Dropped,  93. 

Eggs,  Scrambled,  95. 

Eggs,  Scrambled,  with  Anchovy 
Toast,  95. 

Eggs,  Scrambled,  with  Tomato 
Sauce,  95. 

Fish,  Creamed,  159. 

Halibut  A  la  Rarebit,  154. 

Lamb,  Salmi  of,  199. 

List  of  Dishes  for,  404. 

lobster,  Buttered,  166. 

Meat  Cakes,  Broiled,  178. 

Mushrooms  a  la  Sabine.  275. 

Mushrooms,  Sauted,  274. 


Chafing-Diah.     Maabrooms,  Steved, 
273. 

Omelet,  French,  100. 

Omelet,  Spanish,  100. 

Oysters,  Creamed,  162. 

Recipes  for,  464-472. 

Souffie  au  Rhum,  382. 

Sweetbreads,  Creamed,  207. 

Sweetbreads,  Sauted,  207. 

Toast,  Crerman,  69. 
Champagne  Sauce,  241. 
Chapon,  288. 
Charlotte,  Burnt  Almond,  36L 

Chocolate,  361. 

Orange,  362. 

RuBse,  359. 

Ruase,  Caramel,  361. 
Cbaud-froid  of  Chicken,  398. 
Cheese,  12. 
Cheese  Cakes,  396. 

Cana[i^s  L,  461. 

Canapes  IL.  462. 

Croquettes,  308. 

Fondue,  320. 

Gnocchi  k  la  Romaine,  306. 

Milk,  13. 

Milk  and  Cream,  13. 

Omelet,  465. 

Salad,  297. 

Souffle,  320. 

Souffle  with  Pastry,  323. 

Straws,  396. 

Various  Kiuds  of,  13. 

Wafers,  461. 
Cherries,  Canned,  483. 
Cherry  Fritters,  305. 
Chestnut  Croquettes,  308. 

GravA',  227. 

Pur^e,  115,  261. 

Souffle,  333. 

Stuffing,  227. 
Chestnuts,  Devilled,  472. 

French  and  Tulian,  261. 

how  to  Shell,  506. 
Chiccory  or  Endive,  260. 
Chicken  a  la  Merangn,  222. 

k  la  Providence,  220. 

and  Mushroom  Croquettes,  314 

and  Oyster  Salad,  301. 

and  Oysters  a  la  M^tropole,  232. 
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Chicken,  Baked,  223. 
in  Baskets  2.31. 
Blanquette  of,  232. 
Braised,  221. 
Broiled,  219. 
Broth,  502. 
Chartreuse,  233. 
Cbaud-froid  of,  336. 
Creamed,  231. 

Creamed,  with  Mushrooms,  231. 
Croquettes  I.,  312. 
Croquettes  H.,  312. 
Curry,  224. 
Cutlets  of,  319. 
Fillet,  to,  218. 
Fillet,  I^rge,  219. 
Fillet,  Mignon,  219. 
Force-meat  I.,  133. 
Force-meat  II.,  133. 
Fricassee,  221. 
Fried,  222. 
Gravy,  221. 
Gumbo,  223. 
Hollandaise,  234. 
Jellied,  225. 

Livers  en  Brochette,  319. 
Livers,  Sauted,  225. 
Live^  with  Bacon,  225. 
Livers  with  Curry,  226. 
Livers  with  Madeira  Sauce,  225. 
Luncheon,  232. 
Marvland,  222. 
Pic,'224 

with  Potato  Border,  231. 
Roast,  220. 
Salad  L,  300. 
Salad  n.,301. 
Salad  Dressing,  289. 
Sandwiches,  460. 
Scalloped,  2;J3. 
Soutfic,  233. 

Soup,  no. 

Stew,  223. 

Stuffing  L.  220. 

Stuffing  ir,  221. 

Supreme  of,  317. 

Timbale?,  317. 
Chili  Sauce,  487. 
Chocolate,  45. 

Blanc-Mange,  344. 


Chocolate  Bread  Pudding,  331. 

Cake,  420. 

Caramels,  449. 

Charlotte,  361. 

Cookie!>,  409. 

Cream,  345. 

Cream  Candy,  451. 

Cream  Filling,  433. 

Filling,  434. 

Fritters  with  Vanilla  Sauce,  306. 

Frosting,  437. 

Frosting,  Boiled,  438. 

Ice  Cream  L,  372. 

Ice  Cream  IL,  373. 

Nougat  Cake,  421. 

Pie,  422. 

Sauce,  342. 
Chondrin,  169. 
Chops  a  la  Signora,  193. 

en  Papillote,  193. 

French,  191. 

Kidney,  190. 

Mutton,  Breaded,  192. 

Mutton,  Broiled.  192. 

Pan-broiled,  192. 

Rib,  190. 
Chow-Chow,  489. 
Chowders,  127-129. 

Clam,  128. 

Connecticut,  128. 

Corn,  127. 

Fish,  127. 

I>obster,  129. 
Christmas  Dinner,  Menu  for,  520. 
Cider  Jelly,  361. 
Cinnamon,  15. 
('innamon  Bars,  443. 
Clam  and  Oyster  Soup,  119. 

Bouillon,  117. 

Chowder,  128. 

Force-meat,  132. 

Frappe,  .370. 

Soup,  Cream  of,  120. 

Soup  with  Poached  Eggs,  119. 

Water.  501. 
Clams,  140. 

n  la  Xewburg,  467. 

Little  Neck,  164. 

Roasted,  165. 

Steamed,  165. 
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Claret  Punch,  47. 

Sauce,  378. 

Wine,  to  Remove  Stains  of,  507. 
Clove,  15. 
Cocoa,  43. 

Brandy,  45. 

Breakfast,  45. 

Cordial,  498. 

Cracked,  44. 

Phillips',  497. 

Reception,  45. 

Shells,  44. 
Cocoanut  Butter,  8. 

Cakes  I.,  444. 

Cakes  XL,  444. 

Cream  Candy,  451. 

Cream  Cookies,  408. 

Filling,  435. 

Pie,  421. 
Cod,  136. 

Baked,  with  Oyster  Stuffing,  150. 

Scalloped,  159. 

Steaks,  Fried,  154. 
Codfish,  Salt,  Creamed,  159. 

Hash,  160. 

with  Salt  Pork,  210. 
Cod  Liver  Oil,  136. 
Coffee,  38. 

After-dinner     (Black    or    CaU 
Noir),  43. 

Boiled,  41. 

Buying  of,  40. 

Cake,  425. 

Cake,  Rich,  425. 

Cakes  (Brioche),  65. 

Cream  Filling,  433. 

Filtered,  41. 

Fondant,  454. 

Ice  Cream,  373. 

Jelly,  351. 

Mousse,  379. 

for  One,  42. 

Pot  of.  Small,  42. 

Wheat,  497. 
Colbert,  Consomm^,  117. 
Collagen,  169. 
Columbian  Pudding,  356. 
Compote  of  Rice  and  Pears,  .321. 

of  Rice  with  Peaches,  321. 
Cond^,  397. 


Condiments,  14. 
Confectioners'  Frosting,  436. 
CoDsomm^,  101,  116. 

a  la  Royal,  117. 

au  Parm^an,  117. 

aux  Pates,  U7. 

Colbert,  117. 

Princess,  117. 

with  Vegetables,  117. 
Cookery,  17. 
Cookies,  Boston,  408. 

Chocolate,  409. 

Cocoanut  Cream,  408. 

Cream,  407. 

Ginger  Snaps,  405. 

Hermits,  407. 

Imperial,  407. 

Molasses,  405. 

Molasses,  Soft,  405. 

Oatmeal,  406. 

Peanut,  408. 

Sand  Tarts,  409. 

Seed  Cakes,  409. 

Spice,  406. 

Almond,  411. 


Wafers, 


Rolled,  410. 
Scotch,  406. 
Vanilla,  407. 
Copper  Boiler,  to  Clean,  509. 
Com  a  la  Southern,  961. 

Cake,  Golden,  75. 

Cake,  Spider,  76. 

Cake,  Sweetened  with  Mdasses, 
75. 

Cake,  White,  75. 

Chowder,  127. 

Green,  260. 

Green.  Boiled,  260. 

Griddle  Cakes,  78. 

Meal  Gems,  74. 

Meal  Mush,  88. 

Oysters,  261. 

Soup,  123. 

Starch,  6. 

Starch  Cake,  427. 

Succotash,  260. 
Corned  Beef  Hash,  188. 

Beef  Hash  with  Beete,  189. 
Cottage  Pudding,  331. 
Crab  Apple  Jelly,  478. 
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Crab  Mixture,  402. 
Crabs,  143. 

to  Clean,  156. 

Devilled,  318. 

Oyster,  143. 

Ovster,  Fried,  318. 

Soft-Shell,  143,  156. 
Cracker  Crumbs,  Buttered,  505. 

Criap,  130. 

Custani  Pudding,  330. 

Gruel,  501. 
Cranberry  Jellv,  476. 

Pie,  390. 

Pudding,  Steamed,  334. 

Sauce,  476. 
Cream,  Bavarian,  (Quick),  363. 

Cake,  423. 

Cakes,  429. 

Cakes,  French,' 430. 

Cakes,  French  Strawberry,  430. 

CcH.kies,  407. 

Filling.  433. 

Fruit,  364. 

Ginger,  362. 

Heavj',  367. 

Horns,  397. 

Mints,  455. 

Nut  Bars,  455. 

Pie,  3P1,  421. 

Pineapple,  370. 

Pineapple  Bavarian,  363. 

Sauce,  237. 

Sauce  I.,  340. 

Sauce  II.,  340. 

Spanish,  355. 

Strawberry  Bavarian,  303 

Tartar,  56. 

Thin  or  Strawberry',  357. 

Toast,  68. 

to  Whip,  357. 

Whips,  361. 
Creamy  Sauce  I.,  341. 

Sauce  II. ,341. 
Crecy  Soup,  108. 
Cr^me  aux  Fruits,  3.57. 

de  Menthe  Ice,  368. 
Crescents,  443. 
Croquettes,  308. 

Cheese,  308. 

Chestnut,  308. 


(Croquettes,  Chicken,  I.,  312. 

Chicken,  II.,  312. 

Chicken  and  Mushroom,  312. 

Fish,  159. 

Lamb,  311. 

lobster,  310. 

Oyster  and  Macaroni,  309. 

Potato,  282. 

Potato,  French.  282. 

Potato,  Sweet,  284. 

Rice  and  Tduiato,  309. 

Rice,  with  Jelly,  308. 

Rice,  Sweet,  309. 

Salmon,  310. 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  372. 

Veal,  311. 
Croustades  of  Bread,  321. 

Rice,  321. 
Crofitons  (Duchess  Crusts),  130. 
Crullers,  83. 
Crustaceans,  141. 
Cucumber  and  Tomato  Salad,  293. 

Pickle,  487,  488. 

Sauce,  243. 
Cucumbers,  261. 

Boiled,  262. 

Fried,  262. 

Sliced,  261. 

Stuffed,  262. 
Cup  Cnke,  424. 
Currant  Cake,  423. 

Ice,  368. 

Jelly,  478. 

Jelly  Sauce,  248. 

Pie,  390. 

and  Raspberry  Jelly,  478. 

and  Raspberry  Preserve,  485. 

Water,  494. 
Currants,  Spiced,  486. 
Curried  Eggs,  97. 
Curry,  Chicken,  224. 

India,  204. 

lobster,  167. 

Mutton,  196. 
Curtain  and  Portiere  Poles, 

how  to  Slip  easily,  511. 
Cu.<?tard,  Baked.  347.' 

Banana,  346. 

Boiled,  345. 

Caramel,  348. 
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Custard,  Cup,  348. 

Egg,  131. 

Orange,  346. 

Peach,  346. 

Pie,  391. 

Rennet,  504. 

Royal,  131. 

Souffle,  332. 
Cut  Glass,  Care  of,  508. 
Cutlets,  with  Asparagus  Tips,  207. 

Chicken,  319. 

Lobster,  310. 

Salmon,  310. 

of  Sweetbreads  h  la  Victoria,  313. 

Damson  Jelly,  480. 

Preserves,  484. 
Dandelions,  263. 
Date  Pie,  391. 
Dates,  Stuffed,  I.,  444.     • 

Stuffed,  II.,  444. 
Davy  Toaster,  464. 
Delmonico  Ice  Cream,  377. 

Potatoes,  285. 
Demi-glac^  aux  Praises,  380. 
Desserts,  Cold,  344. 
Devilled  Almonds,  471. 

Bones,  471 . 

Chestnuts,  472. 

Crabs,  318. 

Oysters,  317. 

Scallops,  318. 
Dextrine,  6. 
Dextrose,  6. 
Dinner,  Boiled,  184. 

Menus,  518. 
Disinfectants,  510. 
Doors  and  Drawers,  to  Prevent  Creak- 

ing  of,  511. 
Doughnuts  I.,  81. 

II.,  82. 

Raised,  82. 
Doughs,  70. 

Dover  Egg  Beater,  Care  of,  509. 
Drinks,  Fruit,  46-48. 
Drop  Cakes.  Fried,  81. 

Rye,  81. 
Dropped  Eggs  (Poached),  93. 
Dry  Toast.  67. 
Duchess  Potatoes.  270. 


Duchess  Soup,  111. 
Duck,  214. 

Braised,  229. 

Ganvasback,  214. 

Roasted,  229. 

Salmi  of,  235. 

Varieties  of,  214. 
Dumplings,  182. 

]^:cLAiRS,  480. 
Eels,  Fried,  155. 
Egg  Custard,  181. 

Custard  for  Decorating,  ^. 

Farci,  97. 

Nog  I..  496. 

Nog  II.,  496. 

Nog  III.,  QT  Hot  Water  Egg-Sog, 
497. 

Omelets,  98-100. 

Plant,  Fried,  I.,  262. 

Plant,  Fried,  II..  262. 

Plant,  Stuffed,  ^3. 

Salad  I.,  296. 

Salad  II.,  297. 

Sandwiches,  459. 

Sauce  I..  238. 

Sauce  II.,  239. 
Eggs,  92-100. 

a  la  Buckingham,  95. 

a  la  Caracas,  465. 

a  la  Finoise.  94. 

a  la  Goldenrod,  96. 

a  la  Suisse,  94. 

au  Beurre  Noir,  465. 

au  Gratin,  96. 

Baked  or  Shirred,  94. 

Balls,  130. 

in  Batter,  96. . 

Boiled,  93. 

Buttered,  95. 

Buttered,  with  Tomatoes.  96. 

Composition  of,  92. 

Curried,  97. 

Freshness  of,  how  to  Detennine, 
93. 

Fried,  96. 

Ham  and,  210. 

Keeping,  Ways  of,  9-3. 

Poached,  93. 

Poached,  with  Clam  Soup,  119. 
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E^gs,  Scalloped,  97. 

Scrambled,  95. 

Scrambled,  with  Auchovy  Toast, 
95. 

Scrambled,  with    Calfs  Brains, 
464. 

Scrambled,  with  Tomato  Sauce, 
95. 

Scrambled,    with    Sweetbreads, 
464. 

Shirred,  94. 

Stuffed,  in  a  Nest,  97. 
Election  Cake,  420. 
Emergency  Biscuit,  71. 
Endive,  260. 
English  Fruit  Cake,  4.31. 

Monkey,  469. 

Plum  Pudding,  338. 
Entrves,  302-327. 

Apple  Fritters  I.,  303. 

Apple  Fritters  II.,  303. 

Apple  Fritters,  III.,  303. 

Aspic  .Telly,  323. 

Banana  Fritters  I.,  303. 

Banana  Fritters  TI.,  304. 

Birds  in  Aspic.  325. 

Bouch«^es,  .322. 

Cauliflower  Fritters,  304. 

Celery,  Fried,  305. 

Chau'd-froid  of  Chicken,  326. 

Cheese  Croquettes.  308. 

Cheese  Fondue,  320. 

Cheese  Souffle,  320. 

Cheese  Souffle  with  Pastry,  -323. 

Cherry  Fritters,  305. 

Chestnut  Croquettes,  308. 

Chicken  in  Aspic,  324. 

Chicken  Croquettes  I.,  .312. 

Chicken  Croquettes  TI.,  312. 

Chicken    and     Mushroom     Cro- 
quettes, 31 2. 

Chicken  Timbales,  317. 

Chickens'   Livers  en   Brochette, 
319. 

Chocolate  Fritters  with  Vanilla 
Sauce,  306. 

Compote  of  Rice  with  Peaches, 
.321. 

Compote  of  Rice  and  Pears,  321. 

Croustades  of  Bread,  321. 


Entrees,  Cutlets  of  Chicken,  319. 
Cutlets  of  Sweetbreads  a  la  Vic- 
toria, 313. 

Devilled  Crabs,  318. 

Devilled  Oysters,  317. 

Devilled  Scallops,  318. 

Farina  Cakes  witli  Jelly,  306. 

Fillets  of  Game,  319. 

Fruit  Fritters,  304. 

Gnocchi  a  la  Romaine,  306. 

Halibut  Timbales,  315. 

Lamb  Croquettes,  311. 

Lobster  Cream,  316. 

Lobster  Croquettes,  310. 

lobster  Cutlets,  310. 

Lobster  Timbales,  316. 

Macaroni  Timbales,  315. 

Omelet  Souffle,  322. 

Orange  Fritters,  304. 

Oj'sterand  Macaroni  Croquettes, 
*309. 

Oyster  Crabs,  Fried,  318. 

Patties,  322. 

Queen  Fritters,  307. 

Ramequins  Souffl«'s,  .120. 

Rice  and  Tomato  Croquettes,  .309. 

Rice  Croquettes  with  Jelly,  .308. 

Rice  Croquettes,  Sweet,  309. 

Rice  Croustades,  321. 

Rice  Timbales,  315. 

Rissole*,  323. 

Rum  Cakes,  .326. 

Salmon  Croquettes,  310. 

Salmon  Cutlets,  .310. 

Souffle  au  Rhum,  322. 

SpMffhetti  Timbales,  315- 

Sponge  Fritters,  307. 

I  Strawberry  Baskets,  315. 

I  Supreme  of  Chicken.  317. 

Swedish  Timbale«,  313. 

Tomato  Fritters,  30."). 

Tomatoes  in  Aspic,  324. 

Tonsiie  in  Aspic.  324. 

Veal  Croquettes,  311. 

Vol-au-vents.  322. 
I  Watrouskis,  320. 

'  F*«ipagnole  (Brown  Sauce  II.),  239. 
I 

Fadc.es.  77. 
Fancv  Cakes  and  Confections,  442. 
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Farina  Cakes  with  Jelly,  306. 

Gruel,  499. 

Soup,  110. 
Fat,  8,170. 

to  Clarify,  23. 

for  Frying,  23. 

Margarin,  8. 

Olein  (Liquid),  8. 

Palmatin  (Semi-solid),  8. 

Stearin  (Solid),  8. 

Suet,  8,170. 

to  Try  out,  24. 
Fats  and  Oils.  8. 
Fermentation,  52. 

Acetic,  53. 

Alcoholic,  53. 

Lactic,  53. 
Fermented  Bread,  53. 

Milk  (Koumiss),  11,  496. 
Fibrin,  2,  169. 
P'igaro  Sauce,  246. 
Fig  Cups,  472. 

tclair,  427. 

Filling,  435. 
Fillet  Chicken,  to,  218. 
Fillets  of  Bass  or  Halibut,  Baked,  152. 

of  Beef,  Broiled,  177. 

of  Game,  319. 

of  Halibut  i\  la  Poulette,  153. 

of  Halibut   with  Brown  Sauce, 
153. 

Larded,  180. 

Mignon,    Sauted,  with  Sauce 
Figaro,  177. 

Mignon,  Sautc^d,  with  Sauce  Tri- 
anon, 178. 
Fillings,  Chocolate,  434. 

Chocolate  Cream.  433. 

Co(;oanut,  435. 

Cocoanut  Lemon  Cream,  435. 

Cream,  433. 

Cream,  Coffee.  433. 

Cream,  French,  433. 

Fig,  435. 

Lemon,  434. 

Lemon  Cocoanut  Cream,  435. 

Marshmallow  Paste,  435. 

Nut  or  Fruit,  4-34. 

Orange,  434. 

Pistachio  Paste,  435. 


FilllDgs,  Prnne  Almood,  427,  438. 

Strawberry,  434. 
Finnan  Haddie,  137. 

Haddie,  Baked.  160. 

Haddie,  Broiled,  161. 
Fire,  18. 

how  to  Build,  19. 
Fish,  136-168. 

a  la  Creme,  158. 

&  la  Provenvale,  468. 

to  Bake,  146. 

Balls,  160. 

Blue  (Pomatomidft),  136, 137. 

to  Bone,  144. 

to  Broil,  146. 

Chowder,  127. 

to  Clean,  144. 

Composition  of,  147. 

Cooked  in  Boiling  Water,  145. 

Cooking,  to  Prepare  for,  144. 

Cooking,  Ways  of,  145. 

Croquettes,  159. 

Eels,  136. 

to  Fillet,  144. 

Finnan  Haddie,  137. 

Flounder,  136,  137. 

Freshness  of,  to  Determine,  135. 

to  Fry,  146. 

Haddock,  136. 

Halibut  (PleuTonectid*),  W7. 

Hash,  158. 

Herring,  136,139. 

Mackerel,  136,  138. 

Mackerel,  Snapping,  138. 

Mackerel,  Spanis^h,  138. 

Perch,  136. 

Salmon,  136,  138. 

Salt,  Toasted,  160. 

to  Saut^,  146. 

Shad,  136,  138. 

Shad,  Jack,  139. 

Shad,  Roe,  139. 

Shell,  139. 

to  Skin,  144. 

Smelts,  136,  137. 

Sole,  145. 

Stock,  119. 

Stock,  Soups  with,  117. 

Stuffing  I.,  149. 

Stuffing  U.,  149. 
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Fish,  Sword,  136. 
Trout,  136,  137. 

Turban  of,  158. 
Turbot,  137. 

Ways  of   Using  Remnants  of 
Cooked,  158. 

White,  137. 

While  and  Red  Blooded,  13C. 
Five  o'clock  Tea,  38. 
Flavoring  Extracts,  16. 

Extracts  and  Wine,  506. 
Flaxseed  lemonade,  495. 
Floor  Polish,  510. 
Florentine  Meringue,  397. 
Flounder,  Fried  Fillets,  155. 
Flour,  48. 

Entire  Wheat,  52. 

Gluten,  52. 

Graham,  85. 

Gruel,  499. 

Wheat,  49,  85. 
Fiates,  327. 
Foamv  Sauce  I.,  341. 

Sauce  II.,  341. 
Fondant,  453. 

Coffee,  454. 

Icing,  439. 

Maple,  454. 

White,  453. 
Food,  1. 

Carbohydrates,  2. 

Fats  and  Oils,  2,  8. 

Inorganic,  1. 

Organic,  1. 

Proportions  of,  Correct,  2. 

Proteid,  2. 

Ration,  Dailv  Average,  3. 

Salts,  5. 

Water,  4. 
Foods,  Liquid,  491. 

Semi-solid,  492. 

Solid,  492. 
Force-meats,  130. 

Chicken,  I.,  133. 

Chicken,  U..  133. 

Clam,  132. 

Fish,  132. 

Oyster,  133. 

Salmon,  133. 
Fowl,  Boiled,  219. 


Fowl,  to  Cut  up,  216. 

to  Truss,  217. 
Frappe,  Cafe,  370. 
Clam,  370. 
Pineapple,  369. 
French  Dressing,  288. 

Rusks,  64.. 
Fritter  Beans,  131. 
Fritters,  Apple,  I.,  303. 
Ap|.le,  II.,  303. 
Apple,  III.,  303. 
Banana,  I.,  303. 
Banana,  II.,  304. 
Cauliflower,  304. 
Celery,  Fried,  305. 
Cherrv-,  305. 
Chocolate,  with  Vanilla  Sauce, 

306. 
Fruit,  304. 
Orange,  304. 
Parsnip,  266. 
Queen,  307. 
Salsify,  266. 
Sponge,  307. 
Tomato,  305. 
Frogs,  143. 

Hind  Legs.  156. 
Frosting!*,  429. 
Boiled,  437. 
Brown,  438. 
('aramel,  439. 
Caramel,  Opera,  439. 
Chocolate,  437. 
Chocolate,  Boiled,  438. 
Confectioners',  436. 

Fondant  Icing,  439. 

Gelatine,  436. 

Maple  Sugar,  438. 

Maple  Sugar  Cream,  438. 

Marshmallow  Paste,  435. 

Milk,  438. 

Orange,  436. 

Ornamental,  I.,  439. 

Ornamental,  II.,  440. 

Pistachio  Paste,  435. 

Plain,  436. 

White  Mountain  Cream,  437. 
Fruit  Cake,  Dark,  426. 

Cake,  Light,  428. 

Canapes,  472. 
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Fruit  Chartreuse,  355. 

Cream,  364. 

Drinks,  46-48. 

Fritters,  304. 

Glacv,  456. 

Punch  I.,  47. 

Punch  II.,  47. 

Rolls,  71. 

Salad  I.,  350. 

Salad  II.,  350. 

Salad  with  Wine  Dressing,  350. 

Sandwich&i,  460. 

Short  Cake,  84. 

Soume,  333. 

Stains,  to  Remove,  507. 
Fruits,  13. 

Canning  and    Preserving,    473, 
481. 
Fuel.  18. 

Kinds  of,  18. 
Furniture,  to  Remove  Spots  from,  507. 

and  Floors,  to  Polish,  509. 

Game,  Fillets  of,  319. 
Gelatin,  169,  170. 
Gelatine  Frosting,  436. 
Gems,  Corn  Meal,  74. 
German  Coffee  Bread,  64. 

Toast,  69. 
Giblet  Gravy,  221 . 
Giblets,  to  Clean,  217. 
Ginger,  16. 

African,  15. 

Cochin,  15. 

.Jamaica,  15. 
Gingerbread,  Cambridge,  403. 

Fairy,  404. 

Gossamer,  403. 

Milk,  Sour,  402. 

Molasses,  S(»ft,  402. 

Sugar,  Hard,  404. 

Sugar,  Soft.  403. 

Water,  Hot,  402. 
Gingerbreads,  Cookies,  and  Wafers, 

402. 
Ginger  Cream,  3t52. 

Ice  Cream,  375. 

Pudding,  3.35. 

Punch,  47. 

Sandwiches,  460. 


Ginger  Snaps,  405. 
GIac<^  Fruits,  456. 

Nuts,  456. 
Glasa,  Cut,  Care  of,  506. 
Glassware,  to  Prevent  Breaking,  51*. 
Glossary,  528. 
Glucose  (Grape  Sugar),  7. 
Gluten,  2,  52. 

Glycogen  (Animal  Starch),  6. 
Guocchi  a  la  Romaine,  306. 
Golden  Cake,  428. 

Corn  Cake,  75. 
Goose,  214. 

Roast,  with  Potato  SUiffiog,  2^. 

to  Truss,  228. 
Graham  Bread,  59,  61. 

Muffins  I.,  74. 

Muffins  n.,  74. 

Pop-overs,  76. 

Pudding,  336. 
Gi-anite  Ware,  to  Clean,  507. 
Grape  Jelly,  479. 

Jelly,  Green,  479. 
I         Juice,  494, 

Marmalade,  480. 

Sugar  (or  Glucose),  7. 
Grass  Stains,  to  Remove,  508. 
Gravy,  221,  227. 

Chestnut,  227. 

Giblet,  221. 

Roast  Beef.  179. 

Turkey,  227. 
Grease  Spots,  to  Remove,  508. 
Greens,  263. 

Beet,  263. 

Dandelion,  263. 
Griddle-Cakes,  77. 

Bread,  79. 

Buckwheat  Cakes,  79. 

Com,  78. 

Milk,  Sour,  77. 

Milk,  Sweet,  77. 

Rice,  I.,  78. 

Rice,  II.,  78. 

Entire  Wheat,  78. 
Grill,  Union,  466. 
Grilled  Muffins,  66. 
Grouse  (Prairie  Chicken),  215. 

Larded,  229. 
Gruel,  Arrowroot,  499. 
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Gruei,  Barley,  500. 

Cracker,  501. 

Farina.  499. 

Flour,  499. 

Indian,  5<X). 

Oatmeal,  I.,  500. 

Oatmeal,  11.,  500. 
Gum  Arabic,  8. 

Tragacantb,  8. 

Haddock,  136. 

Baked,  with  Oyster  Stuffing,  150. 

lk)iled,  148. 
Halibut  a  la  Poulette,  153. 

a  la  Rarebit,  154. 

Baked  Fillets,  152. 

Baked,  with  Lobster  Sauce,  151. 

Baked,  with  Tomato  Sauce,  151. 

Baked,  with  Stuffing,  148. 

Chicken,  Broiled,  148. 

Chicken,  Sandwiches  of,  154. 

Fillets,  with  Brown  Sauce,  153. 

Fillets,  Fried,  165. 

Little  (Turbot),  137. 

Soup,  123. 

Tim  bales,  315. 
Ham,  Boiled,  210. 

Broiled,  210. 

and  Eggs,  Fried,  210. 

Koast,  with  Champagne  Sauce, 
211. 

Sandwiches,  459. 

Shredded,    with    Currant    Jelly 
Sauce,  470. 

Sugar  Cured,  208. 

Westphalian.  211. 
Hard  Wood  Floors  and  Furniture,  to 

Polish,  509. 
Harlequin  Ice  Cream,  375. 
Harvard  Pudding.  335. 
Hash,  Corned  Beef,  188. 

Corned  Beef,  with  Beets,  189. 

Salted  Codfish,  160. 
Heads,  Pigs',  208. 
Heat,  17. 
Hermits,  407. 
Hocks,  208. 
Hollandaise  Punch,  371. 

Sauce  I.,  245. 

Sauce  II.,  245. 


I  Hominy,  Fried,  88. 

Mush,  502. 
Ilorehound  Candy,  448. 
Horseradish,  15. 

Sauce  I.,  246. 

Sauce  II.,  247. 
HofMtthoes,  444. 
Hot  Cross  Buns,  66. 

Puddings,  328-338. 
Housekeepers,  Helpful  Hints  to 

Young,  505-511. 
Huckleberrien,  Canned,  484. 
IIunten>*  Pudding,  3.37. 
Hygienic  Soup,  110. 

Ice  Chkst,  care  of,  509. 
Ice  Cream  Candy,  447. 
Ice  Creams,  365! 

Angel  Food,  377. 

Baked  Alaska,  375. 

Banana,  375. 

Bij*que,  374. 

Bom  be  (llact'e,  378. 

Brown  Bread,  374. 

Burnt  Almond,  374. 

Caft'  Parfait,  378. 

Caramel,  374. 

Cardinal  Mousse,  with  Iced 
Madeira  Sauce,  380. 

Chocolate,  I.,  372. 

Chocolate,  II.,  373. 

Coffee,  373. 

Coffee  Mousse,  379. 

Croquettes,  Vanilla,  372. 

Delmonico,  with  Angel  Food, 
377. 

Demi-glact*  aux  Fraises,  380. 

Freeze,  how  to,  366. 

Ginger,  375. 

Macaroon,  374. 

Mould,  how  to.  367. 

Mould,  how  to  Line,  367. 

Mousse,  365. 

Mousse  Marron,  380. 

Neapolitan  or  Harlequin,  375. 

Philadelphia,  365. 

Pineapple,  373. 

Pistachio,  375. 

Pistachio  Bisque,  375. 

Plain,  366. 
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Ice  Creams,  Strawberry,  373. 

Strawberry  Mousse,  379. 

Sultana  Roll  with  Claret  Sauce, 
377. 

Vanilla.  I.,  372. 

Vanilla,  II.,  372. 
Iced  Tea,  38. 
Ices,  365. 

Creme  de  Men  the,  368. 

Currant,  368.  ,  .     . 

Frappe,  365. 

Lemon,  367. 

Orange,  367. 

Pomegranate,  368. 

Punch,  365. 

Baspberr^',  368. 

Raspberry  and  Currant,  368. 

Sherbet,  365. 

Sorbet,  365. 

Strawberry,  368. 

Water,  365. 
Imperial  Cake,  432. 

Cookies,  407. 

Granum,  501. 

Soup,  112. 

Sticks,  130. 
India  Curry,  204. 
Indian  Bread,  61. 

Gruel,  500. 

Meal  Mush,  502. 

Pudding,  328. 
Ingredients,  to  Beat,  29. 

to  Combine,  29. 

to  Cut  and  Fold,  29. 

Measuring,  28. 

to  Stir,  29. 
Ink  Stains,  to  Remove,  508. 
Instruction,  Course  of,  Practice  Les- 
sons, 531. 
Irish  Moss  Blanc-Mange,  344. 

Moss  Lemonade,  495. 

Stew,  197. 
Iron  Kettle  (New),  Care  of,  509. 

Rust,  to  Remove.  508. 
Italian  Meringue,  378. 

Jams,  480. 

Blackberry,  480. 

Raspberry,  480. 
Jellied  Prunes,  353. 


Jellied  Walnuts,  353. 
Jellies,  477. 
Jelly,  Apple,  477. 

Apricot  and  Wine,  353. 

Aspic,  323. 

Bag,  to  Make,  477. 

Barberry,  479. 

Blackberry,  479. 

Cider,  351. 

Coffee,  351. 

Crab  Apple,  478. 

Cranberry,  476. 

Currant,  478. 

Currant  and  Raspberry,  478. 

Damson,  480. 

Glasses,  in,  352. 

Glasses,  to  Cover,  477. 

Glasses,  to  Prepare,  477. 

Grape,  479. 

Grape,  Green,  479. 

Lemon,  351. 

Omelet,  99. 

Orange,  351. 

Quince,  478 

Raspberrr,  479. 

Roll,  419? 

Russian,  382. 

Sandwiches,  461. 

Venison,  479. 

Wine,  I.,  352. 

Wine,  II.,  .352. 
Julienne  Soup,  107. 

Kidneys,  Lambs',  I.,  197. 

Lambs',  II.,  198. 
Knives,  Care  of,  508. 
Kohl-rabi,  250. 
Kola  Nut,  43. 
Komlet  Soup,  124. 
Koumiss  (Fermented  Milk),  11, 496. 

Lactose  (Milk  Sugar),  7. 
Lady  Fingers,  418. 
I^mb,  190. 

Blanquette  of,  199* 

Breast  of,  200. 

Broiled,  192. 

Croquettes,  311. 

Crown  of,  196. 

Division  of,  190. 
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Lamb,  Fricassee  of,  with  Brown  Gravy, 
196. 

Kidneys  1 ,  197. 

Kidneys  11.,  198. 

Leg  of,  191. 

Minced  on  Toast,  198. 

Koast,  195. 

Salmi  of,  199. 

Scalloped,  198. 

Stock,  101. 

Yearling,  190. 
Lard,  8. 
Legumen,  2. 
Legumes,  251. 
Lemonade,  46,  495. 

Flaxseed,  495. 

Irish  Moss,  495. 

Pineapple,  46. 
Lemon  Butter,  161,  244. 

Cocoanut  Cream,  435. 

Filling,  434. 

Ice,  367. 

Jelly,  351. 

Pie  I.,  391. 

Pie  II.,  391. 

Pie  III.,  392. 

Pie  IV.,  392. 

Queens,  430. 

Sauce  I.,  339. 

Sauce  ir.,  339. 

Souffle,  333. 

Sticks,  398. 
Lenten  Salad,  297. 
Lettuce,  263. 

and  Cucumber  Salad,  292. 

Curly,  264. 

Drewed,  292. 

and  Radish  Salad,  292. 

Sandwiches,  459. 

Soup.  Cream  of,  114. 

Tennis  Ball.  264. 

and  Tomato  Salad,  292. 
I^vulose  (Fruit  Sugar),  7. 
Lily  Cake,  426. 
Lime  Water,  10. 
Listerine,  610. 
Liver  and  Bacon,  185. 

Braised,  185. 

Broiled,  185. 
Lobsters,  141,165. 


Lobster  k  la  Aroericaine,  168. 

k  la  Delmonico,  466. 

a  la  Newburg,  467. 

Bisque,  120. 

Butter,  245. 

Buttered,  166. 

Chowder,  129. 

Cream,  316. 

Croquettes,  310. 

Curried,  167. 

Cutlels,  310. 

Devilled,  167. 

Farci,  167. 

Fried,  165. 

Live,  to  Broil,  168. 

Live,  to  Split,  168, 

to  Open,  142. 

Plain,  165. 

Salad  L,  298. 

Salad  II.,  299. 

Salad  IIL,  299. 

Sandwiches,  460. 

Sauce  I.,  245. 

Sauce  II.,  246. 

Scalloped,  166. 

to  Select,  142. 

Stuffed  a  la  Bechamel,  167. 

Timbales,  316. 
Jjom  or  Kidney  Chops,  190. 
Ix)ndon  Sherbet,  371. 
Luncheon  Menus,  514. 

Rolls,  63. 

Macaroni,  86. 

k  ritalienne,  91. 

a  la  Milanaise,  91. 

Baked,  90. 

Baked,  with  Cheese,  90. 

Boiled,  90. 

Oysters  and,  163. 

Soup,  107. 

Timbales,  315. 

with  Tomato  Snuce,  91. 

with  White  Sauce,  90. 
Macaroon  Cream,  356. 

Dust,  to  Prepare,  606. 

Ice  Cream,  374. 
Mscaroons,  442. 

Almond,  443. 
Mace,  15. 
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Mac^oine  Salad,  295. 
Mackerel,  Baked,  151. 
Madeira  Sauce,  Iced,  380. 
Maiti-e  d'Hotel  Butter,  244,  279. 

d'Hotel  Potatoes,  279. 
Maple  Fondant,  454. 

Sugar  Candy,  451. 

Sugar  Frosting,  438. 
Margarin,  8. 
Marinate,  how  to,  288. 
Marmalades,  480. 

Grape,  480. 

Orange,  481. 

Orange  and  Rhubarb,  481. 

Quince,  480. 
Marrow-Bo^e,  8. 
Mar»hmallow  Cake,  427. 
Mar}' laud  Biscuit,  77. 
Mayonnaise  Dressing  I.,  290. 

Dressing  XL,  291. 

Dressing,  Colored,  291. 

Dressing,  Cream,  291. 
Measure,  how  to,  27. 
Measuring  Butter,  Ijird,  etc.,  29. 

Dry  Ingredients,  28. 

Liquids,  29. 
Meat,  169. 

Composition  of,  169. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  Cook 
ing  of,  173. 

Glaze,  506. 

Table  Showing  Compo.sition  of, 
17.5. 
Melon  Rind,  Preserved,  486. 
Menus  for  Breakfasts,  Lunches,  and 

Dinners,  512-524. 
ilcrrgueT^, Apple,  346. 

Floren^ine,  397. 

Glacees,  or  Kisses,  400. 

Italian,  378. 

Mushrooms,  401. 

Nut,  401. 

Panacht^es,  401. 

Peach,  346. 
Meringues  for  Pies,  Puddings,  and 

Desserts,  399. 
Meringues  I.,  400. 
Meringues  II.,  400. 
Meringues  III.,  400. 
Milk,  9. 


Milk,  Albumenized,  11,  496. 

Composition  of,  9. 

Condensed,  10. 

Fermented  (Koumiiis},  11,  496. 

Frosting,  438. 
Malted,  10. 

Modified,  11. 

Peptonized,  11. 

Punch,  497. 

to  Scald,  505. 

Sherbet,  369. 

for  the  Sick,  11. 

why  it  Sours,  10. 

Sterilized,  495. 

Toast  I.,  68. 

Toast  II.,  68. 

and  Water  Bread,  58. 
Mince  Meat,  English,  393. 

Meat  without  Liquor,  394- 

Pies,  393. 
Mineral  Matter,  170. 

Waters,  5. 
Mint  Julep,  46. 

Sauce,  248. 
Mirrors  and  Windows,  to  Wash,  507. 
Mocha  Cake,  429. 
Mock  Mince  Pie,  394. 

Turtle  Soup,  116. 
Moisture,  17. 
Molasses  Candy,  446. 

Cand3%  Velvet,  446. 

Cookies,  405. 

Cookies,  Soft,  405. 

Drop  Cakes,  404. 

Sauce,  339. 
MoUusks,  Bivalve,  139. 
t  Mont  Blanc,  357. 
I  Moulded  Snow,  345. 
Mousse,  365. 

Coffee,  379. 

Marron,  380. 

Strawberry,  379. 
Mucilage,  8. 
Muffins,  Berkshire,  75. 

Berry,  I.  (without  Eggs),  72. 

Berry,  II.,  73. 

Graham,  T.,  74. 

Graham,  II.,  74. 

Grilled,  66. 

Oatmeal,  73. 
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Muflins,  Oatmeal,  Raised,  67. 
One  Egg,  1.,  71. 
One  Egg.  II.,  72. 
Quaker,  73. 
Queen  of,  72. 
Raised,  66. 
Rice,  73. 
Rye,  I.,  74. 
Bye,  11.,  74. 
Twin  Mountain,  72. 
MulligaUwny  Soup,  115. 
Mush,  Corn  Meal,  Fried,  88. 
Hominy,  Fried,  502. 
Indian  Meal,  502. 
Oatmeal,  502. 
Oatmeal,  with  Apples,  87. 
Quaker  Oats,  503. 
Rye  Meal,  502. 
Mushes,  Fried,  88. 
Mushroom  Sauce  (Brown)  I.,  239. 

Sauce  (Brown)  II.,  2-39. 
Mushrooms,  252. 

h  1' Algonquin,  275. 
a  la  Sabine,  275.  . 
Baked  in  Cream,  274. 
Broiled,  274. 
Sauted,  274. 
Stewed,  273. 

Stewed  in  Cream,  274. 

Stuffed,  275. 
Mussels,  140. 
MuHtani,  15. 

how  to  Mix,  506. 
Mutton,  190. 

a  la  Signora,  193. 

Broth,  501. 

Broth,  Scotch,  197. 

Chops,  192. 

Chops,  Breaded,  102. 

Chops,  Pan-broiled,  102. 

with  Currant  Jelly  Sauce,  470. 

Currj',  136. 

Cutlets  a  la  Maintenou,  194. 

English,  South  Down,  190. 

Flavor  of,  190. 

Leg,  Boiled,  194. 

Leg,  Braised,  194. 

Minced,  471. 

Saddle  of,  191. 

Saddle  of,  to  Carve,  195. 


,198. 


Mutton,  Warming  over,  Ways  of, 
Myosin,  169. 


NAl*t>LKOXS.  398. 

Neai>uhiau  Buckets,  349. 

or  Harlequin  Ice  Cream,  375. 
Nesselrode  Pudding,  379. 
Noodles,  131. 

Norwegian  Prune  Pudding,  349. 
Nougatine  Drops,  450. 
Nut  Cakes,  426. 

and  Celery  Salad,  297. 

and  Cheese  Sandwiches,  460. 

Bar,  449. 

Chocolate  Caramels,  449. 

or  Fruit  Filling,  434. 

Meringues,  401. 

Salad,  297. 
Nutmeg,  15. 
Nuts,  Glace,  456. 

Oatmeal  Cookies,  406. 

Gruel  I.,  uOO. 

Gruel  II.,  500. 

Muffins,  73. 

Mush,  502. 

Mush  with  Apples,  87. 

Water,  493. 
Oil  Dressing  I.,  290. 

Dressing  II.,  290. 
Oils,  Animal,  8. 

Cod-liver,  9,  136. 

in  Egg  Yolk,  9. 

Essential,  where  Found,  9. 

Fixed,  where  Found,  9. 

Vegetable,  where  Found,  9. 
Okra,250,  251. 
Oleomargarine,  8. 
Olive  Sauce,  240. 
Omelet,  Bread,  99. 

Cheese,  465. 

to  Fold  and  Turn,  98. 

French,  100. 

Jelly,  99. 

with  Meat  or  Vegetables,  99. 

Orange,  99. 

Oyster,  99. 

Plain,  98. 

Rich,  100. 

Souffle,  322. 
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Omelet,  Spanish,  100. 
Omelets,  98. 
One  Egg  Cake,  420. 
Onions,  264. 

Boiled,  264. 

in  Cream,  265. 

Fried,  265. 

Juice,  to  Extract,  505. 

Pickled,  489.  , 

Scalloped,  265. 

Stuffed,  265. 
Opera  Caramel  Frosting,  439. 
Orangeade,  46,  496. 
Orange  and  Rhubarb  Marmalade, 
481. 

Baskets,  362. 

Cake,  422. 

Charlotte,  362. 

Custard,  346. 

Filling,  484. 

Fritters,  304. 

Frosting,  436. 

Ice,  367. 

Jelly,  351. 

Jelly  in  Ambush,  363. 

Marmalade,  481. 

Omelet,  99. 

Puffs,  332. 

to  Remove  Juice  from,  361. 

Salad,  350. 

Sauce,  240.  340. 

Sticks,  398. 

Trifle,  360. 
Ornamental  Frosting  I.,  439. 

Frosting  II.,  440. 
Oxalic  Acid,  Care  with,  509. 
Ox-tail  Soup,  108. 
Oyster  and  Clam  Soup,  119 

Crabs,  Fried,  318. 

Force-meat,  133. 

Fricassee,  162. 

Gumbo,  119. 

and  Macaroni  Croquettes,  309. 

Omelet,  99. 

Plant  (Salsify),  Creamed,  265. 

Rarebit,  469.* 

Sandwiches,  460. 

Sauce,  243. 

Soup,  118. 

Soup,  French,  118. 


Oyster  Stew,  118. 

Stuffing,  150. 

Toast,  163. 
Oysters,  139,  147,  161. 

k  la  D'L'xelle.«,  466. 

a  la  Thomdike,  466. 

to  Block  Ice  for,  161. 

Broiled,  163. 

in  Brown  Sauce,  162. 

to  Clean,  140. 

Creamed,  162. 

Devilled,  317. 

Fancy  Roast,  161. 

Fricassee,  162. 

Fried,  164. 

Fried  in  Batter,  164. 

on  Half  Shell,  161. 

and  Macaroni,  163. 

to  Open,  140. 

Panned,  161. 

Raw,  161. 

Sauted,  164. 

Scalloped,  163. 

Palm  Leaves,  398. 
Parisian  Sweets,  445. 
Parker  House  Rolls,  61. 
Parmesan,  Consomra<5  au,  117. 

Pate  an  Chou,  132. 
Parsley,  to  Chop,  505. 
Parsnip  Fritters,  26G. 
Parsnips,  266. 

with  Drawn  Batter  Sauce,  266. 
Partridge,  215. 
Paste,  Plain,  386. 

Puff,  383. 

Quick,  386. 

with  Lard,  386. 
Pastrj',  382-387. 

Bag,  to  Make,  510. 

Desserts,  396-401. 
Pate  au  Chou,  132. 
Pates,  Consomm<^  aux,  117. 
Patties,  322. 
Petty  Shells,  385. 
Peach  Canap<:-s,  472. 

Custard.  346. 

Pie,  394. 

Tapioca,  329. 
Peaches,  Baked,  476. 
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Peachefli  Brandied,  485. 
Canned,  483. 
Pickled,  Sweet,  487. 
Peanut  Cookies,  408. 

Nougat,  449. 
Peanuts,  Salted,  44d. 
Pears,  Baked,  475. 
Canned,  483. 
Chips,  485. 
Sweet  Pickled,  486. 
Peas,  266. 

and  Carrots,  258. 
Creamed,  267. 
Soup,  123. 
Soup,  Split,  124. 
Pecans,  Salted,  445. 
Pectic  Acid,  8. 
Pectin,  8. 
Pectose,  8. 
Pectosic  Acid,  8. 
Pepper,  Black,  14. 

Cayenne  (Capsicum),  15. 
White,  14. 
Peppercorns,  14. 
Peppermints,  453. 
Peppers,  Stuflfed,  I.,  267. 

Stuffed,  II.,  268. 
Phillips'  Cocoa,  497. 
Piano  Keys,  to  Clean,  510. 
Pickles,  Chopped,  488. 
Cucumber,  Ripe,  487. 
Cucumber,  Unripe,  488. 
Spanish,  489. 
Pickling,  486. 
Pies,  388-395. 

Apple,  I.,  389. 
Apple,  II.,  389. 
Beefsteak,  188. 
Blackberry,  390. 
Blueberry,  390. 
Chicken,  224. 
Chocolate,  422. 
Cocoanut.  421. 
Cottage,  188. 
Cranberry,  390. 
Cream.  391. 
Cream,  I.,  421. 
Cream,  II.,  421. 
Cun-ant.  390. 
Custard,  391. 


Pies,  Date,  391. 
l^mon,  I.,  391. 
Lemon,  II.,  391. 
Lemon,  HI.,  392. 
Lemon,  IV.,  392. 
Mince,  393. 
Mock  Mince,  394. 
Peach,  394. 
Prune,  394. 
Pumpkin,  395. 
Rhubarb,  395. 
Squash,  395. 
Washington,  421 
Pigeons,  214. 
Potted,  230. 
Stuffing  for,  230. 
Pigs,  Little,  208. 
Pigs'  Feet,  208. 

Feet,  Broiled,  211. 
Feet,  Fried,  211. 
Head,  208. 
j  Pilaf,  Turkish,  I.,  89. 
Turkish,  II.,  90. 
I  Pimento  (Allspice),  15. 
Pineapple  Bavarian  Cream,  363. 
Cream,  370. 
Frapp«S  369. 
Ice,  373. 
Lemonade,  46. 
Pudding,  345. 
Pineapples,  Canned,  483. 
I  Pin  Wheel  Biscuit,  71. 
Piquante,  Sauce,  240. 
Pistachio  Bisque,  375. 
Ice  Cream,  375. 
Paste,  435. 
Planked  Shad  or  Whitefish,  152. 
Plover,  213,  215. 

Broiled  or  Roasted,  230. 
Polish  for  Hard  Wood  Floors,  510. 
Polish  Tartlets,  399. 
Pomegranate  Ice,  368. 
Poor  Man's  Pudding,  328. 
Pop-o^'ers,  76. 

Graham,  76. 
Pork,  208. 

Chine  of,  208. 

Chops,  209. 

Chops  with  Fried  A])ples,  209. 

Roast,  209. 
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Pork,  Salt,  Fried,  with  Codfish,  210. 

SpareriU,  208. 

Tenderloins  with  Sweet  Potatoes, 
209. 
Portiere  Poles,  how  to  Slip  easily,  511 
Port  Wine  Sauce,  248. 
Potage  a  la  Reine,  til- 
Potato  and  Celery  Salad,  294. 

Apples,  283. 

Balls,  280. 

Balls,  Fried,  281. 

Balls,  Sweet,  284. 

Border,  231,  278. 

Cakes,  284. 

Croquettes,  282. 

Croquettes,  French,  282. 

Cro(iuettes,  Sweet,  284. 

Curls,  281. 

Fritters,  281. 

Marbles,  281. 

Mayonnaise,  291. 

Omelet,  278. 

Salad,  294. 

Soup,  124. 

Soup,  Swiss,  125. 

Stuffing,  228. 
Potatoes,  276. 

II  la  Hollandaise,  278. 

au  Gratin,  285. 

Baked.  277. 

Baked  in  Half  Shell,  2T9. 

Boiled,  277. 

Brabant,  280. 

Chartreuse,  285. 

Composition  of.  276. 

Creamed,  284. 

Delmonico,  285. 

Duches«,  279. 

Kscalioped,  278. 

Fran  con  ia,  279. 

French  Fried,  281. 

Fried,  280. 

Hashed  Brown,  285. 

Lyonnaise,  T.,  285. 

Lyonnaise,  1 1.,  286. 

Maitre  d'Hotcl,  279. 

Mashed,  278. 

Oak  Hill,  286. 

Riccd,  278. 

Sauted,  285. 


Potatoes.  Shadow  (Saratoga  Cfaipt), 
280. 

Shredded,  280. 

en  Surprise,  283. 

Sweet,  277,  283. 
Baked,  283. 
Balls.  284. 
Boiled,  283. 
Croquettes,  284. 
Glazed,  284. 
Mashed,  283. 
with  Pork  Tenderloins,  209. 

Wanned  over,  284. 

White.  276. 
Poultry  and  Game,  213-235. 

to  Cut  up,  216. 

to  Dress  and  Clean,  215. 

to  Select,  215. 

to  Stuff,  217. 

to  Truss,  217. 

Ways  of  Warming  over,  231-255. 
Pound  Cake,  431. 
Pralines,  4.52. 
Preserving  Fruits,  473. 
Preserving,  Ways  of.  30. 

by  Antiseptics,  31. 

Canning,  31. 

Drying,  31. 

Evaporation,  31. 

Exclusion  of  Air,  31. 

Freezing,  30. 

Oil,  31. 

Pickling,  31. 

Kefrigeration,  31. 

Salting,  31. 

Smoking,  31. 

Sugar,  31. 
Prune  Almond  Cake,  427. 

Almond  Filling,  427.  436. 

Norwegian  Puddini;,  349. 

Pie,  394. 

Whip,  347. 
Prunes,  Jellied,  3.53. 

Stewed,  476. 
Pudding  k  la  Mact'doine,  354. 

Amber,  354. 

Apple,  Steamed,  334. 

Apple  Tapioca,  329. 

Blueberry.  Steamed.  334. 

Bread,  330. 
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Pudding,  Bread  and  Butter,  331. 

Cabinet,  Cold,  356. 

CertAline  (Mock  Indian),  329. 

Cbeatnut  Souffle,  333. 

Chocolate  Bread,  331. 

Columbian,  356. 

Cottage,  331. 

Cracker  Custard,  830. 

Cranberry,  Steamed,  334. 

Custard  Souffle,  332. 

English  Plum,  338. 

French  Fruit,  338. 

Frozen,  I.,  376. 

Frozen,  II.,  376. 

Fruit  Souffle,  333. 

Ginger,  3-35. 

6Iac<^,  376. 

Graham,  336. 

Harvard,  335. 

Hunters',  337. 

Indian,  328. 

Lemon  Souffle,  333. 

Moulded  Snow,  345. 

Nesselrode,  379. 

Norwegian  Prune,  349. 

Orange  Puffs,  332. 

Peach  Tapioca,  329. 

Pineapple,  345. 

Poor  Man's,  328. 

Rebecca,  344. 

Rice,  .328. 

Royal  Diplomatic,  364. 

Scalloped  Apples,  330. 

Snow,  I.,  354. 

Snow,  II.,  854. 

Snow  Balls,  3.36. 

Spanish  Souffle,  333. 

St.  James,  33G. 

Strawberry  Cottage,  3.32. 

Suet,  337." 

Swiss,  335. 

Tapioca  CusUrd,  329. 

Thanksgiving,  337. 

Tipsy,  346. 

Yorkshire,  180. 
Pudding  Sauces,  339-343. 
Puff  Paste,  383. 

Paste,  to  Bake,  384. 
Puffs,  Breakfast,  70. 

Raspberry,  398. 


Pumpkin  Pie,  395. 
I'unch,  Cardinal,  371. 

Claret,  47. 

Fruit,  I.,  47. 

Fruit,  II.,  47. 

Ginger,  47. 

Hollandaise,  371. 

Milk,  497. 

Roman,  372. 

Victoria,  371. 
Purees,  102. 

Chestnut,  115. 

QUAHAUOS,  140. 
Quail,  215,  229. 

Broiled,  229. 

Roasted,  229. 
Quaker  Muffins,  73. 

Oats  Bread,  59. 

Oats  Mush,  503. 
Queen  C&ke,  431. 

Fritters.  307. 

of  Muffins,  72. 
Quenelles,  134. 
Quick  Cake,  422. 
Quinces,  Baked,  476. 
Quince,  Canned,  483. 

Jelly,  478. 

Marmalade,  480. 

Radishes,  268. 
Raised  Doughnuts,  82. 
Muffins,  66. 
Oatmeal  Muffins,  67. 
Waffles,  80. 
Raisins,  to  Seed,  414. 
I  Raraequins  Souffles,  320. 
I  Range,  Care  of  after  Frying,  507. 
Range.  Set  and  Portable,  18,  19. 
'  Rarebit,  Oyster,  469. 
I  Welsh,  I.,  468. 

Welsh,  IF.,  409. 
Raspberrj-  and  Currant  Ice,  368. 
and  Currant  Preserve,  485. 
Ice,  368. 
Jam,  480. 
Jellv,  479. 
Puffs,  398. 
Whip,  347. 
Rattan  Furniture,   to  Remove  Dust 
from,  511. 
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Rebecca  Pudding,  344. 

Uecipes  especinlly  Prepared  for  the 

8ick,  490. 
Kenuet  Custard  ^Junket),  504. 
Heptile«,  143. 
Frogs,  143. 
Terrapin,  143. 
Rliuharb,  Canned,  484. 
Pie,  395. 
Sauce,  476. 
Ribbon  Cake,  425. 
Rice,  85. 

a  la  Riston,  89. 
Boiled,  88. 
with  C/heese,  89. 
Compote  of,  with  Peaches,  321. 
Compote  of,  and  I'ears,  321. 
Croquettes  with  Jelly,  308. 
Croquettes,  Sweet,  309. 
Croustades,  321.  • 

Griddle  Cakes  I.,  78. 
Criddle  Cakes  II.,  78. 
and  Meat,  Casserole  of,  199. 
Muffins,  73. 
Pilaf,  Turkish,  I.,  89. 
Pilaf,  Turkish,  II.,  90. 
Pudding,  328. 
Sauce,  247. 
Steamed,  88. 
Tinibales,  315. 
and  Tomato  Croquettes,  309. 
Waffles,  80. 
to  Wash,  89. 
Water,  493. 
Riced  Potatoes,  278. 
Rissoles.  323. 

Filling  for,  323. 
Rolls,  Luncheon,  62. 
Parker  House,  61 
Salad  or  Dinner,  62. 
Swedish,  62. 
Sweet  French,  63. 
Roman  Punch,  372. 
Roval  Diplomatic  Puddinjr.  364. 
Rules  for  Testing  Fat  for  Frj-ing, 

23. 
Rum  Cakes.  326. 

Sauce,  326. 
Rusks,  French,  64. 
(Zwiebnck),  64. 


Russian  Jelly,  352. 

Sandwiches,  461. 

Tea,  38. 
Rye  Bread,  6U. 

Drop  Cakes,  81. 

Meal  Mush,  502. 

Muifins  1.,  74. 

Muffins  II.,  74. 

S  A  BY  ox  Sauce,  342. 
Saddle  of  Mutton,  191, 195. 
Sago,  6. 

Soup,  112. 
Salad  or  Dinner  Rolls,  62. 
Dres.'^ing,  Boile<l.  289. 
Dressings,  287-291. 
Chicken,  289. 
Cream,  I.,  288. 
Cream,  II.,  289, 
French,  288. 
German,  289. 
Mayonnaise,  I.,  290. 
Mayonnaise,  II.,  291. 
Mayonnaise,  Colored,  291. 
Mayonnaise,  Cream,  2d  I. 
Mayonnaise,  Green,  til. 
Mayonnaise,  PoUto,  291, 
Mayonnaise,  Red,  291. 
Oili  I.,  290. 
Oil.  II.,  290. 
Salads,  287,292-301. 
a  la  Russe,  296. 
Banana.  298. 
Celery-  and  Cabbage,  293. 
Celery,  Dress  d,  293. 
Cheese,  297. 
Chicken,  I.,  300. 
Chicken,  II.,  301. 
Chicken  and  Oyster,  301. 
Cucumber  and  Tomato,  293. 
Egg,  I.,  296. 
Egg,  11.,  297. 
Fruit,  I.,  350. 
Fruit,  II.,  350. 

Fruit,  with  Wine  Dressing,  350- 
I^nten,  297. 

Lettuce  and  Cucumber,  292. 
Lettuce  and  Radish,  292. 
Lettuce  and  Tomato,  292. 
lettuce.  Dressed.  292. 
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Salads,  Lobster,  I.,  298. 

Lobster,  11. ,  299. 

Lobster,  IIL,  299. 

Mac^doine,  295.  * 

Nut,  297. 

Nut  and  Celery,  297. 

Orange,  350. 

Potato,  294. 

Potato  and  Celery,  294. 

Salmon,  298. 

Sardine,  298. 

Shrimp,  298. 

Spinach,  296. 

String  Bean,  293. 

Sweetbread  and  Cucumber,  301. 

Tomato  Jelly,  296. 

Tomato,  Stuffed,  295. 

Watercress  and  Cucumber,  292. 

Watercress,  Dressed,  292. 
Salmon,  Boiled,  148. 

Box,  159. 

Croquettes,  310. 

Cutlets,  310. 

Force-meat,  133. 

Salad,  298. 

Soup,  125. 
Salsify  (Oyster  Plant),  251,  266. 

Fritters,  266. 
Salt,  to  Prevent  Lumping,  506. 
Sand  Tarts,  409. 
Sandwiches,  458. 

Anchovy,  459. 

Beef,  Raw,  503. 

Brown  Bread,  460. 

Cheese  Wafers,  461. 
,   Chicken,  460. 

Chicken  Halibut,  154. 

Egg,  459,  503. 

Fruit,  460. 

Ginger,  460. 

Ham,  Chopped,  459. 

Ham,  Sliced,  459. 

Jelly,  461. 

Lettuce,  459. 

Lobster,  460. 

Nut  and  Cheese,  460. 

Oyster,  460. 

Russian,  461. 

Sardine,  459. 
Saratoga  Chips,  280. 


Sardine  Canapes,  462. 

Salad,  298. 

Sandwiches,  459. 
Sardines  with  Anchovy  Sauce,  468. 

Grilled,  468. 
Sauces,  Fish  and  Meat,  236-249. 
Sauce,  Allemande,  237. 

Anchovy,  244. 

Anchovy  Butter,  244. 

Apple,  335,  474. 

B(>aniaise,  246. 

Bi^chamel,  243,  269. 

Bi^chamel,  Yellow,  243. 

Bread,  247. 

Brown,  I.,  239. 

Brown,  U.  (Espagnole),  239. 

Butter,  Drawn,  238,  266. 

Butter,  Mattre  d*  Hotel,  244,  279. 

Caper,  238. 

Caramel,  348. 

Cauliflower,  247. 

Celery,  243. 

Champagne,  241. 

Claret,  378. 

Cream,  237. 

Cucumber,  243. 

Egg,  I.,  238. 

Egg,  H.,  239. 

Figaro,  246. 

Hollandaise,  I.,  245. 

Hollandaise,  IL,  245. 

Horseradish,  L,  24f>. 

Horseradish,  IL,  247. 

a  ritalienne,  240. 

Lemon  Butter,  244. 

Lobster,  I.,  245. 

lobster,  H.,  246. 

Lobster  Butter,  245. 

Mattre  d' Hotel,  244,  279. 

Maraschino,  306. 

Mint,  248. 

Mushroom,  Brown,  L,  239. 

Mushroom,  Brown,  IL,  239. 

Olive,  240. 

Orange,  240. 

Oyster,  243. 

Piquante,  240. 

Port  Wine,  248. 

Rice,  247. 

Rum,  326. 
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Sauce,  Shrimp,  238. 

Soubise,  238. 

Spanish,  285,  242. 

Supreme,  244. 

Tartar,  244. 

Tartare,  248. 

Tomalo,  I.  (without  Stock),  241. 

Tomato,  IL,  241. 

Tomato,  III.,  241. 

Tomato,  with  Cecils,  188. 

Tomato  Cream,  242. 

Tomato  and  Mushroom,  242. 

Tongue,  for,  184. 

Trianon,  246. 

Tyrolienne,  249. 

Veloute,  238. 

White,  I.,  237. 

White,  II.,  237. 

White,  Thick   (for  Cutlets  and 
Croquettes).  237. 

White,  Thin,  237. 
Sauces,  Pudding,  339-343. 

Brandy,  34.% 

Chocolate,  342. 

Cream,  I.,  340. 

Cream,  II.,  340. 

Creamy,  I.,  341. 

Creamy,  11.,  341. 

Currant  Jelly,  248. 

Foamy,  I.,  341. 

Foamy,  11.,  341. 

Hard,  342. 

Lemon,  I.,  339. 

Lemon,  II.,  339. 

Madeira,  Iced,  380. 

Molasses,  339. 

Orange,  340. 

Sab  von,  342. 

Sterling,  342. 

Strawberry,  341. 

Vanilla,  339. 

Wine,  343. 

Yellow,  I.,  .340. 

Yellow,  II  ,  340. 
Sausages,  208,211. 
Scallop  Stew,  118. 
Scallops,  140. 

Devilled,  318. 

Fried,  165. 
Scotch  Broth,  197. 


Scotch  Wafers,  406. 

Woodcock,  470. 
Scrod,  Broiled,  148. 
Seed  Cakes,  409. 
Shelliish,  139. 

Bivalve  Mollusks,  139. 
Clams,  140. 
Oysters,  139. 
Scallops,  140. 

Crustaceans,  14L 
Crabs,  143. 
Lobsters,  141. 
Shrimps,  143. 
Sherbet,  Canton,  369. 

London,  371. 

Milk,  369. 
Shrimps,  143. 

k  la  Newburg,  467. 
Sick,  Recipes  for  the.  490. 
Sink  Drain,  Care  of,  507,  508. 
Smelts,  Baked  Staffed,  152. 

Fried,  154. 

Fried  Stuffed,  155. 
Snow  Balls,  336. 

Cake.  426. 

Pudding,  I.,  354. 

Pudding,  IL,  354. 
Soda  Bicarbonate,  56. 
Sodium  Chloride,  5, 170. 
Sorbet,  369. 
Soubise  Sauce,  238. 
Souffle  au  Rhum,  322. 

Cheese,  820,  323. 

Chestnut,  333. 

Chicken,  233. 

Custard,  332. 

Fruit,  333. 

Lemon,  333. 

Omelet,  322. 

Ramequius,  320. 

Spanish,  333. 

Veal,  2.33. 
Soups,  101-126. 

Binding  of,  105. 

Clearing  of,  105. 

Making,  102. 

with  Fish  Stock,  117-120. 

with  Meat  Sto<jt,  106-117. 

without  Stock,  102, 121-126. 

Asparagus,  113. 
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Soups,  Bean.  Baked,  122. 
Mean,  Black,  121. 
bean.  String,  115. 
Bisques,  102. 
Bouillon,  101. 
Bouillon,  Clam,  117. 
Cauliflower,  Cream  of,  114. 
Celery,  122. 
Celery,  Cream  of,  113. 
Chicken,  110. 
Clam  and  Oyster,  119. 
Clam,  Cream  of,  120. 
Clam,  with  Poached  Kggs.  119. 
Consomm^,  101,  116. 

alaKoyai,  117. 

au  Parmesan,  117. 

aux  Pates,  117. 

Colbert,  117. 

Princess,  117. 

with  Vegetables,  117. 
Corn,  123. 
Cream,  102. 
Crecy,  108. 
Duchess,  111. 
Farina,  110. 

Garnishingsand  Forcemeats,  130. 
Halibut,  123. 
Hygienic,  110. 
Imperial,  112 
Julienne,  107. 
Kornlet,  124. 
Lettuce,  Cream  of,  114. 
Lima  Bean,  Cream  of,  122. 
I>obster  Bisque,  120. 
Macaroni,  107. 
Mock  Turtle,  116. 
Mulligatawny,  115. 
Ox-tail,  108.' 
Oyster,  118. 
Oyster,  French.  118. 
Ovster,  Gumbo,  119. 
Pea,  123. 
Pea,  Split,  124. 
Potage  A  la  Keine,  111. 
Potato,  124. 
Potato,  Swiss,  125. 
Purees,  102. 
Purees,  Chestnut,  115. 
Salmon,  125. 
Spinach,  113. 


Soups,  Spring,  111. 

Squash,  125. 

St.  Germain,  112. 

Tomato,  125. 

Tomato,   Cream  of  (Mock   Bis- 
que), 126. 

Tomato,  with  Stock,  107. 

Turkey,  110. 

Turkish,  108. 

Veal  and  Sago,  112. 

Vegetable,  126. 

WateiTress,  Cream  of,  114. 

While,  109. 
Spaj'hetti,  91. 

Tinibnles,  315. 
Spjinish  Cake,  424. 

Cream,  355. 

Omelet,  100. 

Sauce,  242. 

Sauce  for  Salmi  of  Duck,  235. 

Souffle,  333. 
Spice  Cookies,  406. 
Spinach,  268. 

d  la  Bi'chamel,  269. 

Boiled,  268. 

Salad,  296. 

Soup,  113. 
Sponge  Cake,  417. 

Cake,  Cheap,  416. 

Cake,  Cream,  417. 

Cake,  Hot  Water,  416. 

Drops,  419. 

Fritters,  307. 
Spring  Soup,  111. 
Spun  Sugar,  457. 
Squash,  269. 

Biscuits,  67. 

Hubbard,  269. 

Marrow,  269. 

Pie,  395. 

Soup.  125. 

Summer,  Boiled,  269. 

Summer,  Fried,  I.,  270. 

Summer,  Fried,  H.,  270. 

Turban,  269. 

Winter,  Baked,  T.,  270. 

Winter,  Baked,  IT..  270. 

Winter,  Boiled,  270. 

Winter,  Steamed,  270. 
Starch,  5. 
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Starch,  Corn,  6. 

Dextrine,  6. 

Dextrose,  6. 

Glycogen,  6. 

Test  for.  6. 
Sterilized  Mils  495. 
Sterling  Sauce,  342. 
Stew,  Beef,  with  Dumpling?,  182. 

Irish,  with  Dumplings,  197. 

Oyster,  118. 

Scallop,  118. 
St.  Germain  Soup,  112. 
St.  James  Pudding,  3^. 
Strawberry  Baskets,  316. 

Bavarian  Cream,  363. 

Cottage  Pudding,  332. 

Filling,  434. 

Ice,  368. 

Ice  Cream,  373. 

Mousse,  379. 

Preserve,  484. 

Sauce,  341. 

Short  Cake  I.,  83. 

Short  Cake  II.,  83. 

Short  Cake,  Rich,  84. 

Sponge,  362. 

Whip,  347. 
String  Bean  Salad,  293. 

Bean  Soup,  115. 
Stuffing  I.,  220. 

n.,  221. 

Chestnut,  227. 

for  Chicken  in  Aspic,  325. 

Fish,  I.,  149. 

Fish,  11.,  149. 

for  Mutton,  195. 

Oyster,  160. 

Potato,  228. 

for  l*otted  Pigeons,  230. 

Poultry,  217. 

for  Smelts,  152. 
Succotash.  260. 
Su(M*ose,  7. 
Sugar,  6. 

Barley,  7. 

Boiled  for  Confections,  4.53. 

C'aiie  (Sucrose),  7. 

to  Caramelize,  505. 

Changes  in  Cooking  of,  7. 

Composition  of,  6. 


Sugar,  Fruit  (Diabetin),  7. 

Fruit  (Levulose),  7. 

Grape  (Glacoee),  7. 

to  Heat,  478. 

Milk  (Lactose),  7. 

Spun,  457. 
Suet,  8,  170. 

Pudding,  331, 
Sultana  Caramels,  452. 

Roll  with  Claret  Sauce,  377. 
Sunshine  Cake,  418. 
Supreme  of  Chicken,  317. 

Sauce,  244. 
Swedish  Rolls,  62. 

Timbales,  313. 
Sweetbreads,  206. 

a  la  Poulette,  207. 

and  Bacon,  207. 

Broiled,  206. 

Creamed,  207. 

Creamed,  and  Chicken,  207. 

and  Cucumber  Salad,  301. 

Cutlets  with  Asparagus  Tips,  207. 

Cutlets  of,  a  la  Victoria,  313. 

Larded,  207. 

with  Tomato  Sauce,  207. 
Swiss  Pudding,  .335. 
Swordtish,  Broiled,  148. 

TABLKfi,  Time,  for  Cooking,  32-35. 

for  Boiling  Sugar  for  Conliec- 
tions,  453. 

for  Cooking  Cereals,  85. 

of  Measures  and  Weights,  32. 

Composition  of  Cereals,  85. 

Composition  of  Fish,  147. 

Composition  of  Meats,  176. 

Composition  of  Vegetables,  250. 
Tamarind  Water,  494. 
Tapioca,  6. 

Cream,  348. 

Custard  Pudding,  329. 

Peach  Pudding,  .329. 
Tartar  Sauce,  244. 
Tartare  Sauce,  248. 
Tartlets,  Polish,  39;». 
Tarts,  399. 
Tea,  86. 

Black,  36. 

Five  o'clock,  38. 
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Tea,  Green,  36. 
Iced,  38. 
Making  of,  38. 
Russian,  38. 

and  Coffee-pots,  Care  of,  509. 
and  Coffee  Stains,   to   Remove, 
510. 
Terrapin,  143,  156. 

a  la  Baltimore,  157. 
a  la  Maryland,  157. 
Cairs  Head,  a  la,  187. 
to  Cook,  156. 
Mock,  233. 
to  Prepare,  156. 
Washington.  157. 
Thanksgiving  Dinner,  Menu  for,  520 

Pudding,  337. 
Third  Bread,  59. 
Timbale  Iron,  to  Heat,  314. 
Timbales,  Chicken,  317. 
Forming  of,  314. 
Halibut,  315. 
Lobster,  316. 
Macaroni,  315. 
Rice,  315. 
Spaghetti,  815. 
Swedish,  313. 
Tipsy  Pudding,  346. 
.    Toast,  Brown  Bread  Milk,  68. 
Cream,  68. 
Cream  Tomato,  68. 
Dry,  67. 
German,  69. 
Milk,  I.,  68. 
Milk,  II.,  68. 
Water,  67,  494. 
Toasted  Salt  Fish,  160. 
Tomato  Fritters,  305. 
•     Cream  Sauce,  242. 
Cream  Toast,  68. 
Jellv  Salad,  296. 
and  Mushroom  Sauce,  242. 
Pickle,  487. 
Preserve,  486. 

Sauce  I.  (without  Stock),  241. 
Sauce  II.,  241. 
Sauce  ni.,  241. 
Soup,  125. 

Soup,  Cream  of,  126. 
Soup,  with  Stock,  107. 


Tomatoes,  271. 

a  la  Creme,  272. 
in  Aspic,  324. 
Baked,  272. 
Broiled,  271. 
Canned,  484. 
Devilled,  272. 
Scalloped,  271. 
Sliced,  271. 
Stewed,  271. 
Stuffed,  272. 
Tongue  in  Aspic,  324. 
Boiled,  184. 
Braised,  184. 

Breaded,    with   Tomato    Sauce, 
469. 

Trianon  Sauce,  246. 
Tripe,  a  la  Creole,  186. 
a  la  Proven^ale,  187. 
Batter  for,  186. 
Batter,  in,  186. 
Broiled,  186. 
where  Found,  171. 
Lyonnaise,  186. 
Truffles,  253. 
Tubers,  251. 
Tumblers,  Care  of,  507. 
Turbot,  Little  (see  Halibut),  137. 
Turnips,  273. 

Creamed,  273. 
Croquettes,  273. 
Mashed,  273. 
Turkey,  214. 
Boiled,  226. 
to  Carve,  227. 
Gravy,  227. 

with  Chestnut  Gravy,  227. 
Minced,  234. 
Roast,  226. 
Roast,  with  Chestnut  Stuffing, 

227. 
Scalloped,  234. 
Soup,  110. 
Turkish  Pilaf  L,  89. 
Pilaf  II.,  90. 
Soup,  108. 
Tutti  Frutti,  485. 
Candy,  456. 
Twin  Mountain  Muffins,  72. 
Tvrolienne  Sauce,  249. 
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Unfermbktbd  Bread,  56. 

Grape  Juice,  48. 
Union  Grill,  466. 
L>es  for  SUle  Bread,  69. 
Utensils  and  Stores  for  Furnishing  a 
School  Kitchen,  525. 

Vanilla  Ick  (,'kkam   I.  (Philadel- 
phia), 372. 

Ice  Cream  II.,  372. 

Croquettes,  372. 

Sauce,  339. 

Wafers,  407. 
Veal,  201. 

and  Sago  Soup,  112. 

Birds,  204. 

Blanquette  of,  205. 

Braised  Shoulder  of,  203. 

Brown  Sauce,  with,  202. 

Croquettes,  311. 

Cutlets,  202. 

Fricandeau,  203. 

Fricassee  of,  202. 

Loaf  I.,  204. 

Loaf  IL,  205. 

Loin  of,  a  la  Jardiniere,  203. 

Minced,  on  Toast,  205. 

Ragoftt  of,  205. 

Roast,  203. 
Vegetable  Acids  and  where  Found,  14. 

Soup,  126. 
Vegetables,  250-275. 

Care  of,  251. 

Composition  of.  250. 

Cooking  of,  252. 
Velouto  Sauce,  238. 
Velvet  Cake,  423. 

Candy,  Molasses,  446. 
Venison,  214., 

Cutlets,  231. 

Cutlets  with  Apples,  470. 

Jelly,  479. 

Roast  Leg  of,  231. 

Saddle  of,  231. 

Steak,  Broiled,  230. 
Victoria  Punch,  371. 
Vinegar,  15. 

Candy,  447. 
Virginia  Waffles,  80 
Vol-au-vents,  322,  386. 


Wafer«,  Almokd,  4U. 

Rolled,  410. 

Scotch,  406. 

Vanilla,  407. 
Waffles,  79. 

Raised,  80. 

Rice,  80. 

Virginia,  80. 
Walnut  Cake,  424. 
Walnuts,  Creamed,  452. 

Dipped,  455. 

Jellied,  S53. 
Wanning  over  Beef,  187. 

Fish,  158. 

Mutton  and  Lamb,  198. 

Potatoes,  284. 

Poultry  and  Game,  231. 

Veal,  205. 
Washington  Pie,  421. 
Water,  4,  170. 

Acidulated,  506. 

Alkaline  and  Mineral,  5. 

Apolllnaris,  5. 

Apple,  494. 

Barlev,  493. 

Boiled,  4. 

Clam,  501. 

Currant,  494. 

Distilled,  5. 

Hard,  4. 

Lime,  10, 18. 

Lithia,  5. 

Oatmeal,  493. 

Poland,  5. 

Rice,  493. 

Saline,  5. 

Seltzer,  5. 

Soda,  5. 

Soft,  4. 

Sulphur,  5. 

Tamarind,  494. 

Temperature  of,  4. 

Toast,  67,  494. 

Vichy,  5. 
Watercress,  261. 

and  Cacnmber  Salad,  292. 

Dressed,  292. 

Soup,  Cream  of,  114. 
Watrouskis,  320. 
Ways  of  Baking,  22. 
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Ways  of  Boiling,  21. 
Boning,  26. 
Braiding,  24. 
Broiling,  22. 
Cooking,  21. 
Cooking  Fish,  145. 
Egging  and  Crumbing,  25. 
Fricasseeing,  25. 
Fn-ing.  22. 
Larding,  26. 

Preparing  Food  for  Cooking,  ! 
Roasting.  22. 
Saut^ing,  24. 
Stewing,  22. 
Wedding  Cake,  432. 
Welsh  Rarebit  I.,  468. 
Welsh  Rarebit  11.,  469. 
Wheat,  50. 

Processes  of  Milling,  50,  51. 
White  Bait  Garnish,  132. 
Com  Cake,  75. 
Fish,  137. 
Fish,  Planked,  152. 
Mountain  Cream,  437. 
Nut  Cake,  428. 


White  Sauce  I.,  237. 

Sauce  11.,  237. 

Sauce,  Thin,  237. 

Sauce,  Thick,   for  Cutleta   and 
Croquettes,  237. 

Soup, 109. 

Soup  Stock,  101. 

Soup  Stock  I.,  109. 

Soup  Stock  II.,  109. 

Soup  Stock  III.,  109. 
Wine  Cream,  349. 

Dressing,  350. 

Jellv  I.,  352. 

Jelly  II.,  862. 

Sauce,  343. 

Whey,  497. 
Wintergreen  Wafers,  450. 

Yeast,  52. 

Fermentation,  52. 

Plant,  63. 
Yellow  Sauce,  I.,  340. 

Sauce  IL.  340. 

Sauce,  B^hamel,  243. 
Yorkshire  Pudding,  180. 


Cleveland's 
Baking  Powder, 

Manufactured  originally  by  Cleveland  Brothers.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
now  by  the  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company.  New  Yorlc, 

has  been  used  by  American  housewives  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  those  who  have  used  it  longest  praise  it  most. 

It  is  perfectly  pure  and  wholesome. 

Its  compositioii  is  stated  on  every  can. 

It  is  always  uniform  and  reliable. 

It  does  the  most  work  and  the  best  work. 

It  is  the  strongest  of  all  pure  cream  of  tartar  powders,  as 
shown  by  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Government  Reports. 

All  the  leading  teachers  of  cookery  and  writers  on  domestic 
science  use  and  recommend  it,  as :  — 

Miss  Fannie  M.  Farmer,         Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing, 

Principal  Boston  Cooking  School.  Principal  Chautauqua  School  of  Cookery. 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Dearborn,        Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln, 

Late  Prin.  Boston  Cooking  School.  Author  of  "  Boston  Cook  Book." 

Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Rorer,  Miss  C.  C.  Bedford, 

Prin.  Philadelphia  Cooking  School.  Superintendent  New  York  Cooking  School. 

Marion  Harland,  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Parlcer, 

Author  of  "  Common  Sense  in  the  Author  of  "Economical  Housekeeping." 

Household." 

Miss  Kate  E.  Whitaker, 

Superintendent  of  Cookery  in  Public  Schools.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Our  book  of  400  choice  receipts  mailed  free.    Send  stamp  and  address. 
Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Company,  81  &  8?  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


^^r  AWARDS  WHEREVER  g^ 


JjilPERI 


PURE 

NUTRITIOUS    WELL-PREPARED' 
•EASILY     DIGESTED- 


AND  CONVALESCENTS 

FOR  DYSPEPTIC-DELICATE  INFIRM  and 
— A<SEO  PIERSOI^S  — 

-^•UN  RIVALLED-^ 

FOR  NURSING    MOTHERS 

IMWAJSTS   AND 


Sold  By     .^  — Shipping  Dbpot — 
DRUGGI5T5  ^JoriNaRLE&SoNsNcwVbRK- 

IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

Has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being:  a  standard  dietetic  pre|>aration.  and  this 
reputation  is  deserved.  While  particularly  excellent  as  a  FOOD  for  infants. 
children,  invalids,  and  the  ajjed,  it  is  also  capable  of  being  served  in  most  deli- 
cious and  appetlzinff  forms  for  the  healthv  as  well  as  the  sick.  Write  to  THE 
IMPERIAL  QRANUM  COMPANY.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  for  their  new 

Receipts  for  Preparing  Dainty  Dishes 

FOR  INVALIDS  AND  CONVALESCENTS,  and  also  for  delicious,  easily 
di{^sted  forms  of  dessert  for  those  In  health. 


FQSS 


EXTRACTS 

IN  ^NY  OF  THE  yALUABLE  'RECEIPTS  IN  THIS  BOOK  WHERE 

FRUIT  FLAVORING  IS  CALLED  FOR,  THE  VERY  BEST 

RESULTS  IVILL  BE  OBTAINED  BY  USING 

Fosf 

Pure  Flavoring  Extract^ 


Why? 

Because  of  THEI'R  absolute  PURITY 

Because  of  theih  unusual  strength 

Because  of  theii^  t>elicate  flavor 


THEY  ARE  USED  BY  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  TEACHERS 
OF  COOKERY.  AND  ARE  ALSO  USED  AT  THE  BOSTON 
COOKING  SCHOOL.  WHERE  THE  AIM  IS  ALWAYS  TO 
SECURE  THE   PUREST  AND  BEST  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD 

These  Extracts  are  preferred  and  used  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln 

Awarded  tbe  Gold  Medal  (Highest  Award) 
by  the  llaaaachusetts  Charitable  Mecbanic 
Anociatlon,  1892,  for  Purity  and  Superiority 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO   STARCH 

THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Kingsford's  Corn  Starch 


SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Por  the  Laundry  j»  j»  j» 

Silver  Gloss  Starch 


A  GIANT  IN  STRENGTH 
MATCHLESS   IN  PURITY 


Kingsford's'Pure"  Starch 

FOR   ECONOMY  AND  GOOD  QUALITY 


k 


bEliAq^jNli 


Knox's 

Sparkling  Calves-Foot 

Gelatine 

The  Purest  Made 

PUT  UP  IN  GRANULATED   FORM 
FOR  QUICK  HANDLING  .■  .•  .•  .■  .■ 

Knox's 

Acidulated  Gelatine 

Requires  no  Lemons  or  other 
Acid  Fruits  in  making  Jellies 


THE  GELATINE  USED  AND  INDORSED 
BY   MISS   FANNIE    MERRITT   FARMER 


Send  stamp  for  my  little  cook-book 
'<  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  People" 
CHAS.  B.  KNOX,  JOHNSTOWN,  N.Y. 


M 


i  Pure  and  Wholesome 

describes  the  oew  article  of  food  just  being  j 
introduced  and  for  your  health's  sake  you  J 
should  investigate  our 

jCocoanut  Butter  | 

I  it  is  a  superior  article  of  guaranteed  purity  to  f 
I  be  used  in  place  of  butter,  lard  or  compounds  I 
I  in  cooking.  Requires  only  one-half  to  two-  J 
I  thirds  the  quantity  used  of  other  shortening,  { 
[  Endorsed  by  physicians  for  purity  and  by  ba-  | 
)  kers  and  chefs  for  its  economic  value.    Sold  f 

{by  all  grocers.     Write  for  free  book  about  it.  ■ 
THE  PURE  FOOD  PRODUCT  CO.         % 
♦ 4^^^ 

SOLE  NEW  ENGLAND  AGENTS 

McLellati  &  Brigham  Company 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Confectioners'  and  Bakers'  Supplies 

Office  and  Salesroom 

50,  51,  &  52  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Id  Grist  Mill  Entire  Wheat 


N)  Coffee 


«3*    J^    ^    Jr     J^    •3*    J^ 


A  FERFECT  HTGIERIC  SUBSTmnTB  TOR  COF- 

FZEt  COlTAnOHG  THE  ERTIRS  WHEAT 

XESHEL  ROASTED  AHD  GROUHB 

It  has  all  the  delicate  flavor  of  Moca  and  Java,  but 
unlike  these  Coffees  it  does  not  produce  biliousness  or 
irritate  the  nerves. 

It  aids  digestion,  is  easily  assimilated  by  the  weakest 
stomach,  and  assists  nature  in  preserving;  the  complex- 
ion clear  and  fresh. 


BEWARE  OF  DOTATIOHS  OR  OTHER  COFFEE 
SUBSTTrUTES  SAID  TO  BE  AS  GOOD. 


Sold  only  In  1-lb.  Cartons,  20  cents. 

Never  in  Bulk. 


!-     SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  BREAKFAST. 


Toasted 


Old  Grist  Mill  Toasted  Wheat 

THE  TOASTED  WHEAT  IS  A  FERFECT  HYGIENIC 
FOOD. 

As  fresh  bread  becomes  more  easily  digested  by  toast- 
ins:,  so  In  our  process  of  preparing  and  toasting:  the 
Wheat  the  same  chemical  chanf^e  takes  place,  which 
renders  it  easier  of  assimilation,  at  the  same  time  givinj; 
it  that  delightful  flavor  which  is  so  palatable,  making 
the  TOASTED  WHEAT  a  delight  to  the  robust  and 
healthy,  and  a  boon  to  the  invalids  and  convalescents. 

Qive  it  freely  to  tlie  clilidren ;  they  thrive  on  it,  as 
It  is  not  heating  like  Oat  Meals  and  other  Cereals. 

It  contains  all  the  health-giving  qualities  of  the 
wheat :  the  phosphates,  nitrates,  and  fat-producing 
qualities  are  fully  retained,  which  are  the  necessary 
qualities  for  strengthening  the  bones,  muscles,  and 
nerves. 

An  introduction  of  this  remarkable  Health  Food  to 
your  family  will  demonstrate  its  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious qualities,  and  render  it  an  indispensable  necessity 
of  the  breakfast  table. 

Ask  your  g^rocer  for  a  sample.  If  he  does  not 
carry  it  in  stock,  insist  on  his  obtaining  it  for  you.  We 
will  furnish  the  samples  free. 

Potter  &  Wriqhtinqton, 

Manufacturers  of  OlD  GRIST  Mill  Health  Foods. 

60  COMMERCE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A 


Good  Housewives 
prefer  • 


Squire's 

Hams  wb  Bacon 
Leaf  Lard  and 
"Arlington"  Sausage 


They  are  Superior 
to- all  other  brands 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL 
uses  and  recommends  .- 


Squire's 

Pure  Leaf  Lard 


John  P.  Squire  &  Co. 

Boston 


Choice 
House  Furnishings 


N' 


O  other  house  in  this  country  can  show 
such  a  variety.  French  Fry  Pans; 
Jelly  Sieves ;  Enamelled,  Tin,  and  Copper 
Moulds  —  more  than  xaoo  patterns  and  dif- 
ferent sixes ;  Souffle  Dishes ;  Coffee  Mills ; 
Pepper  Mills;  Table  Coffee  Roasters;  Cof-  ^ 
fee  Pots  and  Machines;  Pot  au  feu;  Shirred  I 
Egg  Dishes;  Casseroles;  Marmites;  Salad 
Porks  and  Spoons ;  Salad  Washers ;  Cook's 
Knives ;  Hateletta ;  Vegetable  Cutters  ; 
Paste  Cutters ;  Ramikins ;  Parisien  Potato 
Cutters;  Wood  Cooking-School  Spoons; 
also,  a  large  variety  of  English  and  German 
Culinary  Goods. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  Plate  Warmers, 
to  use  with  charcoal  and  for  register. 

English  Knife  Machines  clean  from  two  to  eight 
knives  at  a  time.    Also  Knife  Boards, 

Fireplace  Fittings,  Andirons,  Fenders,  Fire  Sets, 
Brushes,  and  Bellows- 


We  luive  imported  a  line  of  latest  OOOK  BOOKS,  elei;antly 
illustrated  in  colors,  with  all  tnrormation  as  to  purcliasint;  ni.irkct 
supplies ;  cutlery  and  carviiiK  :  Jiettinjf  the  most  elaborate  tables, 
from  the  siuiplest  to  the  most  elegant  cntertaininenii.  These 
.tre  at  the  disposal  of  custi>nier>.  FREE  FOR  ONE  WEEK ; 
after  that,  a  cants  a  day,  till  retained. 

F.  A.  WALKER  &  CO. 

House  Furnishers 
Importers  .*.  Wholesalers  .-.  Retailers 

EsUUiihed,  1839. 

N't  Catalo^es  with  3,000  illustrations  at  Store,  or  inaiK-d 

)j  on  receipt  of  10  cents  for  mailing. 


The  HUB  Line  of 

RANGES 


^wi^^i''^^ 


The  World's  Bes^ 

Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
suiting  tliem  to  the  varying 
demands  of  the  smallest  or 
the  largest  families  .* 

The  Hub  Ranges 

Are  everything  that  a  Rang^e  should 
be,  L-arge,  Handsome,  and  .- 

Perfect  Bakers  I   i 


Th#^  Hllh  l?5ino*^Q  ^^^  ^^^  exclusively  by  the  Boston,  New 
1  lie;  1  lUU  ivailjg^a  y^^i^^  Worcester,  New  Haven,  and  other 
Cooking  Schools  for  the  exemplification  of  the  most  delicate  cooking:  pro- 
cesses. A  Range  that  will  suit  the  exacting  demands  of  the  cooking  schools 
must  be  the  best  for  family  use  /  .*  .•  .•  .•  /  .*  .*  .*  .•  .*  .*  .•  .*  .*  .•  .*  .•  /  .• 

Th^  Huh  Hfk  n  0*6^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  leading  dealers  throughout  the 

1  lie  liuu  iVAiij^eo  country.      In  places  where  we  have  no 

agent  we  otfer  special  inducements  to  purchasers  to  buy  of  us  direct  /  /  .*  .* 

Our  Double  Stores,  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  New  England,  are  located  at 
48,  50,  52,  and  54  Union  St.,  Boston 

LADIES  INTERESTED  IN  THE  COOKING  ART  ARE  REQUESTED 
TO  CALL  AND  SEE  THESE  LATEST  AND  FINEST  SPECIMENS 
OF  STOVE   CONSTRUCTION.      CIRCULARS  AND  OTHER  IN- 


FORMATION  WILL  BE  GLADLY  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION 

Smith  &  Anthony  Company 

48  to  54  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


^Ltjncheon  Delicacy^  and  a  Pure  Food  Product 

Kennedy^s 
adelphia  Water  Thin 

u — 

XY\e   M»w  \o*\v  ^\««u\\  <io. 

jrisp  A  and  a  Dainty  a 

delicious  flavor 

In  Handsome  and  Appropriate 
One  Pound  Packas:e8 

Mantifacttired  by 

The  New  York  Biscuit  Company 

Caxahtid^cpottf  Mass* 


L^ 


jssj^k^ 


C«p7ri(ht  laSo,  bj  Th«  Proeter  *  OmmbU  0«.,  Oia'U. 


^ 


No  housekeeper  need  have  to  ! 
apologize  for  her  kitchen.  A  well  \ 
enforced  rule  of  order  and  Ivory  j 
Soap  will  make  it  an  attractive  j 
and  appetizing  spot.  ' 


r 


Read's 
Odorless"  Refrigerator 

,  Which  You  Ciu,  Put  S''^;-'??!:'!:''^:^:'^^^^^^ 
.ything  That  Has  An  Odor.  ^ ^  .In*  ^opef  v.'sX ' '""'"' 

r a^*-^-.*  /-»^«4.«.^i^^Ai^^     It  consumes  less  ice  than  other  refrigerators,  and 
riUlOUt  Contamination.   i,„eeds  no  washing  out.    You  assume  no  risk,  as 

lui^..^..  t»72ii  D^  n^^..^^^^  ''f  *"y  o^  t^e  above  named  articles  will 

Money  Wili  Be  Refunded  ,„„  Jni„,t,  ,„„,  b„t^  „,  „i,k. 

EThe  Keyser  Manufacturing  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers. 
E.  H.  SHORTISS.  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  U.S.A. 

I  90  Canal  5t. .  Boston,  JVUm. 

MBCUMMgaPlD  tor  Wm  F.  M.  FASHER,  PrlociiMa  Boston  Co<dd]ie  Schod. 

RBAD'8   "ODORLB88"  used  at  the  school. 

IBCOBIMigroED  by  Mrs.  SARAH  TTSOH  RORER,  Principal  Philadelpiiln  CooUnc: 

SCbOOl.     BEAD'8  "01X)Rl.B88"  used  at  the  school. 

RECOMMEHPID  iQr  Mrs.  GESHIE  T.KWCKK,  Principal  Brookline  CooUnc:  School*  R.T. 

RBCOMMEHDID  \fy  Mrs.  EMMA  P.  EWHTG,  Superintendent  Cbataiiana  CooUnc: 

School,  Ghatanana,  n.  T. 
RECOMMEBDED  liy  ELLA  LURIA  HOTLE,  Principal  5.  0.  Cooiking  School. 

.*  .*  Read's  .'  .*  ^'^^  l>eing  placed  in  the  upper  chamber,  the  cold  air  passes  down  the  cold  air  flues  and 
J I  fl/ij^f-lrtgn  9*  S*^^  i"i:o  the  pnwision  chamber  near  the  bottom,  getting  under  all  warm  air  and 
O^*  a  ♦        odon  and  forcing  them  up  to  the  roof  of  proTldon  chamber,  to  each  end  of  which 

■(ef  rigeratOr  pipes  are  attached,  and  the  warm  air  and  odori  pa»  up  throng^  then  pipea  (and 
not  back  over  the  ice  as  in  all  others)  to  an  opening  in  the  lid,  where  they  pass  through  an  air  chamber 
between  the  outside  and  inside  cases  of  the  lid,  and  then  pass  out  into  the  open  air,  thus  avoiding  all  collision 
of  cold  and  warm  air  currents  so  hurtful  to  the  preservation  of  food. 

The  roof  of  the  provision  chamber  is  abaolntely  air  tight  from  the  Ice  chamber,  so  that  in  openinj; 
the  door  of  the  provision  chamber  no  warm  air  can  come  in  contact  with  the  ice.  Such  warm  air  as  is 
admitted  when  door  is  opened,  goa  up  warm  air  pipes  and  out. 

THE    READ'S    "ODORLESS"    REFRIGERATORS 
ARE  PERFECTLY  DRY  AND  WILL  NOT  SWEAT. 

B.    H.    SHORTISS   reprtKOtB  the  KETSER  BIARUFACTURIlfG  CO. 

in  the  Rew  England  States. 

Office  and  WaivnxMns:  90  Canal  St.,  BostOtl,  MaSS. 

Write  for  Catalognc.  Telephone;  Hajnnarket  85,  Boston. 


Crimped  Crust    «.    „   « 
Quaker  Bread    ^   ^   ^ 

Is  the  sweetest  and  best  that  can  be  turned  out  —  dainty 
of  crust,  rich  and  moist  inside. 

It  is  common-sense  bread  ;  it  is  scientific  bread. 

Every  virtue  of  the  flour,  every  aroma  of  the  bread,  is  hdd 
as  you  never  saw  it  before. 

It  is  more  nutritious,  and  will  keep  longer  than  any  other 
bread  without  becoming  stale. 

The  great  secret  is  in  the  pan.  Simple  as  a  clothes- 
pin. It  steams  as  well  as  bakes  the  bread,  and  never 
burns  it. 

Quaker  Crimped  Crust  Bread 

is  especially  recommended  by  Miss  Fannie  Mcrritt  Faraicr. 


Witchkloth  oj^vE|  w^^us-w^y 

The  Magic  Polisher  ^^^^*  ^"*  "•*•  ^"""^ 
And  it  Saves  Money. 

The  simplest  and  best  of  all  the  polishers.  The  cleanest 
and  quickest.  Try  it  on  the  silverware,  the  bicycle,  the 
piano,  the  harness,  the  glassware  —  on  any  polished  thing 
that  has  lost  its  shine,  and  you  Ml  be  astounded  and  delighted 
with  the  result.  Like  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  to  look  tL 
Used  as  you  M  use  a  wiping  rag. 

it  hurts  nothing,     it  costs  next  to  nothing. 

All  dealers,  or  send  1 5  cents  for  sample  piece  to 
Asbury-Paine  Mfg,  Co.,  WayneJuncUon,Phila.»  Pa. 


kr 


#**#*¥*#*^i***ti**#|i^#|l|p^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


ESTABLieHED   TTSO. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  {0.  Ltd. 

Dt^rcbester,  Mass.,  Q.  S.  A. 


The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

Cocoas  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  COMTMENT. 

Ho  ChemiCAl9  are  nied  In  their  mann- 
fac  cures. 

Tbelr  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 

{mre,  delicious,  nutritiou8,and  costs 
ess  than  one  cent  a  cup. 
Their  Preminm  ITo.  1  Chocolate  is  the 
best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful; a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says :— - 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

0ON8UMER8  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  QET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U*  S.  A. 
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82  Years'  Success 

Stickney  &  Poor 
M^^  Spice  Co. 

,-3  yG/'-*-^oil    Founded  1815 

^    --^^  Pure  Mustards 

Spices 

'i%^^    \\       Cream  Tartar 
.^"Ifid^SI      Herbs 

.•  ■•  .•  Etc.,  Etc. 

The  Largest  Grinders  of  Pure  Spices 
in  the  Worid  .  . 
HighestAwardQoid  Medals,  1890^1892 

Purity  and  Quality  Unexcelled 

AsIc  your  Grocer  for  the  above 
brand  of  Spices  .* 
Packed  In  one-fourth  lb.  foil  fwcfcagw 
or  in  one-fourth  lb.  full  weight  cum 


te^  If  you  are  interested  in  having  a  varied, 
III  a  dainty  and  a  wholesome  home  bill  of 
rm  fare,  use  the  perfect  shortening — 

COTTOLENE 

Makes  every  dish  it  enters  wholesome 
and  delicious. 

Genuine  Cottolene  Is  sold  everywhere  with  trade-marks— 
"CbWo^cnc"  B,nd  steer's  head  in  cotton-plant  wreath — on  every  tin. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

THE    N.    K.    FAIRBANK    COMPANY. 

Chicago,        St.  Louis.         New  York,        Boston,        Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Montreal. 
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GRANITE  IRONWARE.! 


OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  SHAPES  AND  SIZES  HAVE  BEEN  THE 

STANDARD  20  YEARS. 

Manufactured  only  by  ST.  LOUIS  STAMPING  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  and  For  Sale  Everywhere. 

BRANCHES: 
96  Beekman  Street.  NEW  YORK.  143  &  145  Lake  St.,  CHfCAOG. 

BOSTON  :    Nos.  93,  95,  97,  99,  and   101  NORTH   STREET. 


^ith  the  use  of  King  Arthur  Flour 

^ comes  a  better  understanding  concerning  quality  in 
bread. 

Absolute  Purity  ••.  Delicate  Flavor 

Amount  of  Nutrition 

possessed  by  the  King  Arthur  Brand,  together  with 
E    the  jgpbd  qualities  usually  found  in  first-class  flour, 
makes  King  Arthur  perfection. 
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Sands,  Taylor  &  Wood, 

Wholesale  Distributors, 
\  12  State  Street,  Boston. 
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Sy       WOULD  TELL  YOU  THAT 

O       Georges  Codfish 

IS  THE  VERY  BEST  COD- 
FISH CAUGHT  IN  THE  SEA 

Lord's 
^^Hatcheled^' 

Trad*  MMk  Btglrtwtd 

"Without  Bones" 

Tnkto  MMk  Btffiitared 

Brands  are  made  from  Genuine  Georges  Codfish— 
that 's  why  they  are  superior  to 
other  brands 

Warranted  Without  Bones 
A  Trial  Will  Prove  it .  . 


PmacMmw.  m^stw^ 


Your  Dealer  will  supply  you 


W.  H.  Lord,  Dedham,  Mass. 
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